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TO THE 3 
QUEENS | 
Moft Excellent Majeſty. 


* N 


MADAM, - Y 


T is the truly Royal Aſſertion of a very 
great Monarch, That it is one of the 
moſt glorious Signs of the Happineſs of 

a State, to have Arts and Sciences flouriſh, 

and that Letters ſhould be in as great Ho- 

nour as Arms, becauſe thoſe are the principal 

Inſtruments of Virtue, Your Majeſties Arms 

have ſtruck a Terrour into your Enemies, 

where-ever they came; bur the great WiTs 
of our Nation, tor want of public Encou- 
ragement, have all been rough Diamonds, - 
and want the poliſhing of Art, which adds 
all the Luſtre, if not Value, to the Jewel. 
The Politer Ax Ts have here been con- 
fin'd ro Languages unknown, and fo the 
brisker Spirits, averſe to the Formalities of 
the Schools, have choſen rather to deſpiſe 
what they cou'd not attain, than ſeem to 
allow they wanted any Meritorious Quali- 
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1 Book now preſented to Your Ma 
Hey endeayours to open the Doors to all 
liſbmen, to learn the Ax Ts in their own 
Mother T ongue; as the Greeks, and the 
2 Romans did of old, and the French Nation 
does at preſent. . The Language of Your 
4 {NG D 0M, Madam, id more capable of 
Perfection than that of any of thoſe about 
by: us: And there is no manner of reaſon to 
* doubt, but the Reyal Smiles of Your Ma- 
jeſty would have as good an Effect here, 
b as thoſe of the French King in Trance; in 
Hopes of which, this Volume | is moſt hum 
8 .bly laid at Your eee Feet, by 
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Jon BRIGHTLAND. 
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[1], The modern, as well as. a} : | 2 the Learned and 
rammarians, have e given us, vari» | | Mr, fobafou's Definition; | 

dus Definitions: of this very uſefül £5 1 


u Art of ex fog 

fe That 7 a 85 Author 5 the ReFations of Things in ,Conjtrue , 

ive, when he ys Es. + dien, With due Accent i in Spe ubixg . 

ot Speaking in and Hrt bog pb in Hiting, e 

Maſtery of 151 is of more 1 2 to the Cuſicm of thoſe oboſe 1 
uence ia Writing 3 the Soleciſmns of we we learn, It he had ſaid 
ulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unhgeded, or 97 , not Things, and Hm 

10”. they would be mouſtrqus in] tor Aden (which is * Thivg or Arr. | 

riting, - Of this Opinion w whi [no body alive underftan 

> CG: ne hols * 
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xe purpoſe, as to learn only'a few Words by rote, 


invented Ocher-Szzns, ro render them. | thern'cogerher to form Syllables an 


ea by che Greeks Yedupdlae, Derivation, regards Words ; And 


Jer in theſe Set: The Hr ft, what 


1 — 


C21 Into four Parts the Learn'd this Art divides © | 


e Firſt) 10 Letters is preciſely iy j;j᷑]ĩ7Ʒk 
... .---... The Second does to Syllables extend ; 
Tie Third the various Rules of Words comment ; 
The Fourth it ſelf on Sentences does ſpend. 


For in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, this Art conſiſts 
of LETTERS,SY LLABLES, WOR DSand SENTENCES, 
The Stond is produc'd by the various Conjunctions of the 
Firſt; the different Union of the Second begets the Third; and 
the various joinings of the Tbird compoſe the Fourth. 

In the perfect Knowledge of theſe four Heads conſiſts the 
Whole Artof GRAMMAR. att 
Letters vue evidently the Foundation 'of the Whole, 
ought, in the firſt place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, and al 
thoſe Rules, which Induftry and Obſeryation have been able 
to furniſh, laid down in ſuch a manner, that the Underſtand- 
ing of the Learner being in ſome meaſure inform'd of the 
Reaſons of Things, may not paſs through this Book to ſo lit- 


- [314 


of the Voice, not the Quantity.) Manner in which Men make uſe of 

We think ir rhe moſt extenſive Pe- them to expreſs their Thoughts, 
Knirion we have met with; — in- [x] Ocber divide ae 
deed, every thing is extraordinary the following manner; as Ortho- 
in dis Author's Book. And we ' graphy, or as Art of true Spelling; 
are pleas'd to find, that ours (which | &rtborpy, or exact Pronunczation, 
wes made. before we had the Hap- as to quantity and Accent; Hans: 
pineſs of ſeeing his Book) contains | Logo, or the Derivation of Words, 
the Senſe of ir. But to Speak, is to to diſcover the Nature and Propriety 
Explain our Thoughts by thoſe | of ſingle Words; and Syntax, t 
Signs, which Men have invented to join Words agreeably in Sentences, 
that End. We find the molt conve- | Orthography, or Spelling, has rela- 
nient Signs, are Sounds, and the] tion to Letters, both to the Know- 
Vice 3 out becauſe theſe Sounds are ledge of their Figures, and the Squads 
tranſient; and paſs away, Men have expreſs'd by them, and che urting 


more durable and permanent, as well Words. Orthocpy ditects the Pro» 
as viible,- or Objects of the. Eye; | nunciacton of $\ ables; as to their 
which are the Characters in Writing, Length or Shortneſs: E mol ogy, © 
whence dur Term of e . Wr. ebe — r 
detiv'd. Two Things we may conh- r. Fobnſon, in his Gramm 

ro 1 5 A, + Commentaries,much better: From 
they ate by their Nature, that is as“ hence there ariſe four Parts © 
Sounds, and characters. The ſecond, = Grammar. Anatogy,xyhich rrepes g 
Their Signifieation ; that ig, che I of the ſeveral Parts of Speech! 5 
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[3] ALetter, therefore, is a Character, or Mark, either 
Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, Or 


oſitions of the IA] Inſtruments of Speech, either in produ- 
ing, or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks 


[ 


CY wy 


Iphabet. 


Definitions; Accidents and Forma- 
tions, Syntax, which contains 


d Signs, expreſſing the ſeverat Sounds us'd' in conveying 
ur Thoughts to each other in Speech. 


AgLetter is an uncompounded Sound, | | 
Of which there no Diviſion can be found: 53246 
Theſe Sounds to certain Characters we fix, L 


Which, inthe Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. 


Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Engliſh Language 
akes uſe of Twenty-lix, as will appear from the following 


E 


Modern Tongue, the fame Sounds ars 
often expreſs d by different Chara 


the! dhe Uſe of thoſe Things in Con- J Gers; and different Sounds are 
lit- ſtruction, according to their Re- mark'd by one and rhe ſame Chara - 

1 lations, Or#hography of Spelling, Qer : In the next place, Let tens ate 
and Proſody ot Accenting in Pro- the Signs of Sounds, not the Sounds: 

| AMT nunciarion. Our Divifion is ea- | themſelves : For the Greeks yvedus 
ly reduc'd to this for Ortbography, ad] a is from Writing, and ehe E. 

— hoſe natural Place is firſt, 28 che tins Lztera, from lineando; (as == 
ſe of oundarion of the whole contains | en it ſelf) or [#nendo ; ſo that both 
rer, and Syllables, Analogy. Words fignihe that which is mark d 

r on Words, Syntax Sentences, As for | gy the Paper. Bur if there be au 
tho⸗ roſody, we prefume it falls more Character, Sign and Mark, that does 
al (eſpecially in Engliſp) under not expreſs a Sound entirely fimple,. 
tion, he Art of Poetry, as we have plac'd bur a Sound compos'd and compound 
mo- . but as much as relates to the Pro- | a4 of two or more, and is refotuble- 
ords, unc ĩation of Proſe is taken in by { into as many, it is not ſo proper 
riery Netters, where their true Sound is ly a Letter, as an Abbreviature of 


aught ; and our Terms being more 
lain and eaſy, and needing no Ex- 
lanation, we have choſe to keep 
ill ro them. 
[3] There are other Definitions 
Letters, as the follow ing: A Let- 
Ir may be ſaid to be, a fimple un- 
ompounded Sound + or in the 
dice, which cannot be ſubdivided 
ato any more fimple, and is gene- 
ally mark'd with a particular Cha- 
after, This Definition we take to 
rin two Particulars; firft, tho 
rery Sound ought to be mark'd with 
proper and peculiar Character, yet 
the Corruption, or Primicive Ig- 


rance of the firſt Writers of our 


OO” ——— — — 


ſeveral Letters, or a Contraction of 
them into one Note or Mark, contain 
ing in it ſelf ſo many Letters, as ita 


Power contains ſimple Sounds. This 


is plain in the Latin &, x, the 
Greek E, I, g, and many others 
ſufficiently known 3 / for they are 


compos'd of (et,) (es,) (ui,) (,, 


(er,) Cc. on the contrary, a ſim, 
le Sound, thoꝰ it be expreſs d perhapa 


y different Characters, yet it is to 


be eſteem'd but one Letter: For 


[ The chief Inſtruments of 
Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, are the 
B 2 Luvgs, 


he 


— 
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J | „ , and fo. 
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the Wind-pipe, Throat, 


| Lungs, 


Tongue, NoftrHs, 'Lips, and ſeveral the Tone of the Voice is more or leſs 
Parts'of che Mouth. The Breath, or grave or acute, as the {ſmall Cleft of 
that Air that is inſpir'd or brearh'd 


| 3525 us, is blown from the Lungs 
rough the Wind- pipe, Which fur- 
nilhet the Matter of rhe Voice or Di- 
ſcourſe. For from the various Colli- 
fion of this Air or Breath, ariſes the 
Variety both of Tones and Articu- 
lation: And this Variety comes not 
from the Lungs, but from other 
Cauſes, as will anon be evident. For 
all the Variation which Sounds re- 
ecive from the Lungs, is only from 


the different Force, with which they | 


| fend out the Breath, by which the 

Voice becomes more or leſs ſonorous 
or loud; for the Lungs perform in 
Speech the Office of the Bellows in 
the Organ. 3 61 

I know Anatomilts have obſerv'd, 
that we cannot ſo much as talk wich- 
out the Concurrence of twelve or 
thirteen ſeveral Parts, as the Noſe, 
Laps, Teetb, Palate, Faw, To 
Weajon, Lungs, Muſcles of the Cheit 
er and Muſcles of the 
Belly ;. but I have nothing to do with 
any Part, but what is immediately 
concern'd in the formation of Sounds, 
the Obſeryation of the Manner of 
which, leads the Obſerver to certain 


uſeful Concluſions in the Subject we 


treat of, Farther Enquiries into other 
Parts concern'd more remotely in 


Speech, have little but, Amuſements 


here, tho of Conſequence in the Con- 


templation of the admirable Order 


of Nature. | 

The Variety of Tones (that is, as 
far as they relate to Gravity or A- 
cuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from 
the Wane Big. For as a Flute, the 
longer and ſmaller it is, the more 
acute or ſbarp, or ſmall the Tone; 
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and the larger and ſhorter, the more 


grave and big the Tone is, that it pi- 
ves, The ſame holds good in the 
Wind-pipe (whence, at leaſt, in ſome 
Meaſure, ariſes the Variety of Tones 


in the Voices of ſeveral Men; or even from the preſent Defign for me to 
of the ſame Men in the different Parts | enrer into the Enquiry, who was the 


ot. cheir Ages) but chiefly from che | Inyenter of Letters, and what 


. 


{ lations, 


the Reaſdn of the Difference betwin 
a gentle Whiſper, 


4 
tremulous Conculfod of the Throat 


To this 
| Hoarfeneſs, often the Companion of 


Art of Spelling, and perhaps the mol 


cauſe in thefe Notes we 


Larynx, or Knot of the Throat : For 


the Throat opens more or leſs ; and 
his is the Seat of all Muſical Modu 


From the ſame Seat muſt' we ſeek 


d loud Talk, 
For if, when we „ we make: 
and Wind- pipe (that is, by reaſon 
their Extenſion) it produces loud 
ſpeaking ; but when the Throat and 
the Wind-pipe are leſs ſtretch'd, and 
more lax, it is Whiſpering, But all 
Letters are not capable of this Diver- 
lity, or Variation; but only thoſe 
which we call Vowels,half Vowels 
half Mutes (and ſuch as derive them- 
ſelves from half Mutes: For b, t, c; 
ork, are ſimply Mutes, and thei 
Aſpirates never admit of that Con 

on: nor is their Sound in loud 
Speech different from what ic is ir 
a Whiſper, 1 
Head we may refer th 


Catarrhs, which hinders that Co 
cuſſion of the Throat, and the W in 

IPC, , 
N The Articulation of Words, or the 
Formation of the ſeveral Letrers, be 
gins when rhe Breath has paſt the 
Throat z and is almoſt wholly per- 
form'd by the  Noſtrils, Mouth, 
Tongue and Lips. Tho' theſe Re- 
marks ſeem our of the Way to the 
Common Reader, yet à Judicious 
Maſter will find it worth his while 
to ſtudy this Point thoroughly, For 
by knowing what Letters are fot- 
med by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, 
Lips, &c. the Maſter may gives 
great Light to the Learner in the 


certain Rule of doing it juſtly, be- 
all ſhew 
how every Vowel and Conſonant 18 
tormd. | 


[5 ] Tho*:it wou'd be roo muct 


Na- 
tio! 
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Of the LETTERS. [5] 


old Engliſh.| " Roman. | Italian.) Sbanded. 91 
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tion had the Honour of firſt enjoy ing 
this Benefit, yet that I may not wholly 
diſappoint ſome, wha may expect 
oils I ſhall in a very few Words let 
im know, That the Chaneſe are al- 
low'd the Palm in this Particular; 
for their firſt King Fohz, who liv'd 
Years before Moſes, 500 before 
; — the firſt King of Egypt, and 
2950 before chriſt, was the Author 
2 this Invention, aud writ in their 
anguage aBook call'd Texim,which 
Bs the oldeſt in the World. 

But this was in Parts roo remore, 
and which had ſo little Communica- 
tion with the World, that is, all that 
World which was then known, that 
we m2y reaſonably make another 
Enquiry after the Original of Letters 
In the hither Parts of Aſia, Egypt 
and Europe. 

"Tis more 
Mu mmi and Obel is ks, that Hiero- 
ghbies were in theſe Parts the firſt 
Manner of Writing, and even prior 
to M:fes; the Pyramids and Obe- 
liſques being made, at leaſt in 3 
meaſure, while yer the Iſraclzres 
were in Slavery to the Egyptians, 
and by Conſequence not very well 
qualiiy'd for Inventions ſo curious 
and judicious, 

Whether Cadmu and the Phanz- 
ei an learn 'd LETTERS from the 


_ ut, or their Neighbours of 
75 ah and Samaria, may be a Que- 
ion; ſince the Bible wrote in Let- 
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orolleble--from the 


ters is more likely to have inform! 
them, than the Hzerog!yphics 

pt. But when or whereſocver th 
Phbenicians learnt this Art, I thi 
it is generally agreed, that Cedmu 
the Son of Agenor, firit brought Le 
ters into Greece, whence in ſub 
quent Ages they ſpread over all Ey 
rope. 

Thus much I have thought fit 
ſay on this Head: What remains i 
That as the difference of the Artict 
late Sounds was to expreſs the diff 
rent Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind 
ſo it is certain, that one Letter v 
intended to fignzfie only one Sound 
and not, as at preſent, now to expre 
one Sound, and then another; whit 
has Brought in that Confuſion, thy 
has render'd the Learning of ol 
modern Tongues extreamly difficul 
whereas if the various Sounds we 
conſtantly expreſs'd by the ſame nt 
metrical Letter, more than half th 
Difſiculty wou'd be remov'd, 

Bur ſince we are not here to 
form, or indeed make a new Alpt 
bet, as fome have vainly, agali 
the Stream or ſull Tide of Cutto 
attempted; but to explain and de 
ver Rules about that which u 


| have, and according to thoſe Err 


and Miſtakes which Uſe, - the 1 
violable Rule and Right of Speaki 
and Writing, has conſecrated, fu 
an Endeavour wou'd be as uſeleſ 


ſingular. 
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On zr. H. 
Of VOWELS. Ce 


. 11 4. 
P » 


1 


Under two Heads theſe Letters ſtill are plac't, 
The fir# holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


Heſe Twenty-ſix Letters are naturally divided into two 
ſorts, which are call'd howels and Conſonants. Vowels, or 
rfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excellence than 
ſonants, as Sounding by themſelves, and giving the later 
tir Sounds, juftly demand our firft Conſideration. 
A Vowel, therefore, is a Letter denoting a full Sound made 
the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
ning of any other Letter to it. BI 
' A'Vowel by-7t ſelf compleat « found, © 
Made in — ob — ull 2 perfect Sund. 
Five Letters we can only Vowels cal, 
For A, E, I, O, U contain them all, 


-, 
* 


theſe perfect Sounds call'd Vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the 
d of a Syllable for i, which is only a different Figure, but 
tirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Sy- 
N le, they are uſually long, but generally ſhort in'all other- 
ditions, WOT OT IE, DTIVE e TO 90 n 
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| 
[6] It is of uſe to 

e ſeveral ſorts of Sounds us'd in | yet cannot make any one perſect 
eaking, which We call Letters, Sound bur by the ſame gpening of the 
e form'd in a very natural man- Mouth; that is to fay, they can on- 
r. For firſt; the Mouth is the | ly ſound by their Union with thoſe 
gan that forms chem, and we ſee, | firſt and only perfect Sounds; and 
ac ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmixr, | theſe are call'd Conſonants, or Let- 
at there is nothing requir'd, bur | rers ſounding wich other Letters. 


C 1 . * 5 * # 
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C7] In Engliſh we have but theſe five Marks, or Characters 7 


TH mg . 


obſerve, that Lips, the Tongue, the Palate; which 


e opening of the Mouth to make 
em underſtꝭod, and to form diffe- 
ar Sounds. Wheice they hade the 
ames of Vewets,; or Voices, or Fu- 
Sound. Oh the other ſide we 
nd, that thete are others, whoſe 
ronuncĩat ĩon depends on the parts 

Har Application, and'Uſt*of ever 


art ot the Mouth, as che Teeth, che 


J we judge by the Characters 
| iht. we 106 onde ; there is no 
the ſame Number of Vell in all 
Languages, and yet all Nations al- 
moſt agree, that therè are more dife 

ferent Sounds of Vote ls, than they 
| have common Characters to Exproels 
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To each of theſe, two Uifferent Sounds belong; 
One that is ſhort, another that ij long; 
Five double Vowels add, 10 fill the Vocal Throng, 


Each of theſe five has two diſtinct Sounds, that is, a lot 
and a ſhort Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made lot 
by adding (e) at the end, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; N 
Pipe; Rob, Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muſt add f 
double Vowels, compounded each of two of theſe. To a 
tain to the perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner mi 
firſt be taught the true Sounds of. theſe five Vowels, as th 
lie ſingle, and each by it ſelf; for that is the Guide to: 
rive ſafely at all their Variations. 


Beſides the long and ſhort, to (A) does fall 

- A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall and call; 
And in all Words, that end in double (L), 

As Wall, and Stall; in (Id), as bald will tel}: 
Betwrxt a double (U) placd and (R), 

As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warme 


) in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sou 
from the Ancient Spellin S 3 which, ev'n in the Days of Quet 
Elizabeth, added a (u) after ie, as in ralk, it being then Writ 

ten ww as in Aſcham and ſeveral other Writers beſa 

1560, Cc. 

. (A) beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (H or 
ther double (1) generally a broad open or full Sound, as 
has in Words ending in (Id), Cc. but when the double (1)! 
parted in the middle of a Word it is pronounc'd ſhort, 4 
Shallow, Tallow; tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt 
(w) and (r), and likewiſe in Waſh, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 

(A) i ſbort when ſingle Conſonants conclude, 
Or two of the ſame into the middle intrude, 
Or ſeen in Sound obtain the middle Part; 
But yet the final (e) do's length 10 theſe imparts. 


svn 


For this Reaſon I am of Opinion] If therefore we make this Diviſſa 
—4 our learned Dr. Wallis) that of the Vowels according to tut 

y ought to be diſtioguith'd tro | Number of vocal Sounds, as we fin 
theſe three Claſſes ; Gutteral, or | them in our Time, (as we ought 
Thy oat-Sounds; Palatine, or Sounds | then will their number be Nine, * 
of the Palate ; and Labial, or Sounds | Three in the Throat, three in ft 
>. bf the Tips,as they are form'd either | Palate, and three in the L2ps, 3 

by che Throat, the Palate, or che Lips. | cording to the thiee ſeveral Peg 


+7 


] 
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J When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Syllable, as Bat, can, far, 
> ſhort; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in 
iddle of a Word, as in batter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and 
a ſingle Conſonant in the middle Sounds double, as in 
h, Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes two Conſo- 
that end a Word, as bla#, pa, &c. But ſilent (e)evr 
theſe two Conſonants, lengthens che (a), as paſte, &c. 

(A) ſtill we long moſt juſtly do ſuppoſe | 

In Wards. which but one Syllable compoſe, F 

Whenever ſilent (e) is in 1he cloſe, 

And when in th' end of Syllables, tis known  ' 

In words that bave more Syllables than one. 


) ſounds long, ſmall, and flender, 18, in Words of ons 
able with (e) at the end, as make, fate, late, &c, but this 
natural Effett of mens (+2 which always gives length to 
foregoing Vowel, and dught never to be written when 
is ſhort, 'tis likewiſe long in the ends of Syllables' in 
ds of many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. f £ 


No common Word in (a) can cer expire, N 
And get its Genuine Sound retain entire... 
is obſcure, or not plainly pronounc'd, in the Word 
. 11) 295 5,i2gt ® wi 46:96 „ 
one but proper Names end in this Vowel, except theſo 
in (ea), which yet ſound (e), as Lea, Plea, Flea, Pea, Sea, 
Jea; the laſt Word is out of uſe. * 


Of the Vowel (E.) 


[9] (E) is of different Sound, and various Uſe, 
Silent it ſelf, all Vowels does produce; 
But leaſt it ſelf, yet ſometimes it Is found  . _. 


of 


To lengthen ev'n its own preceding Sound, 

As we in Scene and Glebe, and others find, 
But (e) is moſily of the . ſhorter - kind. _ | | 
But then its Sound is always clear expreſt, 


As in Whet, let, Well, met, and Reſt. wo 


The 


{io 

tua mers of opening the Mouth ; | the French generally do their (e) 
2 larger, middle, and leſs when follow'd by (a) in the Word 
ot opening it in thoſe three Entendment, tho ſomething ſhar- 


sor Sears, | per and clearer ; or perhaps its moſt 
We generally pronounce (a) | utual Sound in our Tongue comes 
2 more final and flender | neareſt ro the French Neuter,or open 
, than moſt other Nations; as | (e); as in the Words Etre, Tete, &c. 
7 or 
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The Sound of this Vowel is e expreſs'd, and 
pe and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other hom 
for, when ſilent it ſelf,” it lengthens them all, but is ſeld 
long it ſelf, or lengthen'd by it ſelf in Words of one, or n 
than one Syllable, © | © | | 
i Sound is always ſhort, bowe*er expreft, | 

As fret, help, left, Beard, en and bleſt; 
© - Unleſs made long by ſilem final (e), | 
5 On double (e) in Form or Sound it be. 


A fingle Conſonant at the end after ce) makes it ſhort, a 
Bed, fret, Den, &c. two or three Conſonants at the end af 
it does the ſame ; (fi) as left, (Id) as held, (lm) as Heim, 
as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (nt) as dent, bent, (pt) as| 
G as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rt) as jerk, (1m) as Term, (n 
Hern, (xt) as pert, ( ſh) as Fleſb, (sk) as Desk, (d) as Refi, 0 
blef.  'Fhe Sound of (e) expreſs'd by (ea) in the middk 
ſeveral Words is ſhort ; as already, Beard, Bearn, (a Cl 
Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneſt, Earib, ( 
all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from! 
Jealous, Learhery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, J 

ſure, ready, Seamſtreſs, ſpread, and many more. 
It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens it ſelf in Wal 
ef one Syllable but in theſe ſixteen Examples, 


f 1. Bede, : 9. Mede, a Country. 
2, Pede, > Proper Names, 10. Mere, a Lake or Fen 
3. Vere, 11. Mete, Meaſure, 

4. Crete, an Ifland. 12. Rere, hindermoſt. 
5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 
6. Glebe, Land. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 
. Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 
Here, in This Place. 16, Theſe, > 


To theſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, i 
where, tho* by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, {0 
ſound the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 


or as the Iralians do their (a), Bur | with a clear and acute Sound,! 
yet not like the fat or groſs () of | the French (e) Maſculine : bt 
the Germans, which if long, we ex- ſcarce ever has the obſcure 50 

by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, | the French (e] Feminine; n 
y hort (o). when ſhort (e) 2 before (7 
L This Vowel is pronounc'd lin Vertue, and Sanger. \.4 


Fo: 


- 
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Words of more than one Syllable, the 4 * tao. end 
bens theſe Words, as, 


: 
Adbere. | 5 14. An * wn fo 4667 . | . 
Apote me. 2828 15 Intervene. . „ 
Auſtere. 16. Nieene, Creed;: | 
Blaſpbe me. | «+ Obſcene, + | 
;. Cohere. Portreve, © 
Complete. 109. Precede. 415 f 
Concede. 20. Recede. Ea, - 
Concrete, 21. Kepletes 4 
Convent. 22. Revere. | | 
Extreme, 23. Severe, | 
Greve, Lord. 24. Sincere; y | 
Impede, to hinder. 25» Superſede, 3 | 1 fn) 
Intercede, mediate, 26, Supreme. a 1 2 


tte, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 
compleat, repleat, extream, ſp ream; but ſince they are 
doth ways, I wou'd not omit them, tho? Fs when in 
belong properly to the following Rule, 


- 
. 
EL Www «3 4 4 oF 
. & 


Ea, ie and ah (e) are found, x | wel 1 | 
Still to expreſs of (e) the: longer Sound, "4 
ſtom lengthens the Sound of (e) by the improper double I 
(ea) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or e) 
as will be ſeen when we come to that improper double | 


je Sound of (e) is lengthen'd by (hi in theſe Words only | 


Concert. 3. Euer. gs Neceiue. 
Conceive. 8. Neither. 2 Seize. | 
Deceit, " brueigles 11 Ni | 1 
Deceive. 8. Receipt. 


) lengthens the Sound of (3, or gives it nat ot outs 


= 


= add wh. wo — 1 - WIE "HEY FR * 


theſe, 
Archievement, 9. Cieling.. 17. Grievoms " 


10. Field. | 18, Tief. 
11. Fiend, „ 49s Lieges 11 
12. Friend. 20. Mul iti 1 > 
13. Frontier. 21. Piece. 1 
14. Grief. 22. Pied mount. | 
15. Grievances 23. Pierce, © 

16. Grieves 2+ 24. Frl. 

35 1 | 


2 
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* 


end of a Word, for be, me, ſbe, we, be, and ye, ſound 


is of Opinion, that ir had this Ori- two Sy llables, ta-ke, one, 


miniac 9 


5 26. Relieve. 31. Steve. EX: i 36. Thieve x 

27. Reprieve. 32. Shield. 37. Thievih, | 
28. Siege. 33. Thieves. 38. Veld. 

29. Shrieue. 1 34. Thief. 


In all other Words the Sound of (e) long is expreſs! 
the double Vowel (ec), as in Bleed, Creed, &c. [10] The $0 
of (e) in Stranger is obſcure. + 


When (e) ends Words it has no Sound at all, 
Except in Words which we do proper call ; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound, 
The # 10 this the Sole Exception found. 


(e) it ſelf, at the end of a Word, has now no proper $ 
of its own, as in male, bave, love, &c. except in the, ul 
is writ with a fingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from tbee; and 
Proper Names, as Phebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Gethſemant, 
in Epitome, &. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at 


wou'd better be written by (ee). | 


bene er the Sound of (e) ij in the End, 
Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't you'll find. 
V, or, ie, happy; ey, «as in Key, 
Double (e) agree; ea, a5 in Tea. 


But the Sound of (e) is at the end of many Words, tho'd 
rently expreſs d; fiyſt, and moſt commonly, by (); 281 
bely, mercy.;, thele words may be writ with (ze) or , Y 

riter pleaſes,” N71 | 

2dly, By fey), in Angleſey, Balconey, Honey, Cockney, . 
phrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho? Cuſtom now bebe 
to prevail in the omiſſion of the (e). | 
. 3dly, The Sound of (e) at the end is expreſs'd by (ee) 
in Fhariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldge,Bee, Knee,and many n 

The Sound of (e) at the end is likewiſe expreſs'd by (+ 
in Sea, Flea, Plea, Pea, Tea, yeas | 


fte 


a - . IT 


[10] The Uſe of this (e) is the Words take, one, Mint, 8c. \ 
lengthring the Snund of the*foregoing | are now Words of one Sy llable, 
Conſonant ;. and a very learned Man | formerly Diſ-ſyllables, or Wo 


inal, That it was pronounc'd but | ſo that the firſt Vowel cermiul . 
the hit Sy llable, was thereſore! 


in obſcure 79 like the (e) Fe- | . 
and that obſcure Sound- ot * 


uch ſo that the 


SW 


. 
- 
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here fer the flew (3) 6 Fam , per 
The Voice foregoing Length and 5 gain. oÞ 2 
Aud after (e) and (g) this ſoftning-Pomer remains. 90 


The filent (e), Which is put at the end of Words and Syha- 
les, does not only produce, or len A as the foregoing ved, 
at often renders its Sound more foft; as in Face _ 1 
d in Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, bug, bage. TR 
In Compound Words its ce (e) retains, - 8 OT 
Which in 1 Simple, i in t end it gains. „ 3 8 


It does the ſame Office in the middle Syllables, when it 
lows (g) or (c, as in Advancement, .Encourag 59700 ſince 
)and (g) are always ſounded hard, "Unleſs ()« r * 
hem 3 as 57 ing, fa, Fog, ſwinge, &c. AK 1 
I., O ad U, 41 1b end of Words re ee >, 

The I lens (e), the ſame do's (va) defire. 
The ſilent (e) is added to (i), (o) and (w), :at the end of 
ords, becauſe the Genius of the Language requires t and 
kewiſe to (v n or (vs), except when. an (i) follows 

the ame Word; as in living, thrroing, &. to avoid the 
oncourſe of too many Vowels, it's pre ervdi in blameable, 
hangeatle, &c. to mark the diftin@ Syllables. For ( we 
ren now put O), as Mercy for Mercie, and dy for die, bas 


In Compound Words, tho of obſcurer ſound, _ 
Or ev 'n i i, (©) muſt 9 is be Cod 


TY 


The 


e) by little and little a * it could not ads 1 to thoſe words 
kr, that in the end it was totally | ro make the foregoing Syllable long, 
eglcted, as the (e) Feminine of } which is now its principal Vſep 
he French often ig, the Quantity of | cauſe the precedent Syllables are ei- 
e foregoingVowel being preſerv'd, | ther not long, or made ſo by their 

all the other Letters keeping | Diphrbongs, or double Vowels, Ang. 
eir Sounds, as if the (e) were like - | ther Proof of this is, that we find 4 in 
Nſe to be pronounc'd, And a ſtron- | the oid Poets this (e) makes cither 
er Argument of this ĩs, that we ſet another Syllable or not, as the Ocoee 
dis mute (e) in the old Orthogra- | ſion of the Verſe requires 3 which 
u or Spelling perperually annex'd | happens to the. French (e] Fems+ 
o many W 2 in which ir is now Lines both in Verſe and Prole.,. 
— omitted, as Dar ke, Marke,] But tho' this mute (e * is. Dor | 
elfe, Leafe, Waite, and i innume ra- ſounded in our Time, yet is it; 
le more, ro which Words there is | from being of no uſe and ſuperfluous, 
0 Reaſon to imagin, that ir ſhou'd | for beſides irs demonſtrating, thas 
ave been join'd, 41 1 it had not been | thoſe Words were formerly ot more 
ponounc*'d, Dar- kes Mar-ke, Sel-fe, Syllables, than they are at pref 
«ſe, Wai-te, &c. For, tis diele, it yet — to us three V/ BY 

A * 


* £ _— __ 
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Tha (e) be not- founded; or at leaft very obſcurelF, y 
muſt tz not de left out in Writing in the middle of Com poi 
"Words, as namely, finely, cloſely, bandſomely, wberebf, where 
aſherean, &. nor after(1})-at the end of a Word, another C 
ſonant preceeding it, tho obſcurely ſounded, as Bridle, Xij 
Bug le, &c. ſor its Virtue ſtill reaches the foregoing Vout 
as to its Length and Softneſs, unleſs where three Conſona 
intervene, as in Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are call'd a Syllit 
and half, *tho' in reality they are two diftin&t Syllables, 2 


Plain from our Verſes. 
þ ; . Then (n) toncludes u Word, the (e's obſcure, 
Pr does perhaps no Sound t all endure, _ 


"The Sound of (e) before (=) at the end of a Word iS ve 
«<bſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, bou 
n, beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are 10 
always us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proj: 
Names of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rul 
As Aden, Eben, &c. | | | Q 
ben (re) concludes a Word the Sound removes 
Before the (r) and (u), it moſtly proves. 
Te Sound of (e) after (7) is ſilent, or paſſes into a pred 
Aent (u) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Deſire, Deſf-ur ; mon 
wneurs, Mare, Ma- ur; - Rere, Re- ur, &c. The ſame holds! 
Are, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maygre, &c. 

When (s) at th' end of Plural Words 3s found, 
A to the ſilent (e) affords no Sound. 


Lic 4 


(E} 


Tf, ro preſerve the Quantity off Whenever there is neither ofthe 
the *foregoing Vowel, which'it/long | Conſiderations, it is redundant, 
before, remains Io, tho? that final or | cept when it follows (J), preced 
tnute fe) be pronounc'd. 215, Te | by ſome other Conſonant, as in He 
Token the ſound of ſe) (g) and (th), | dle, candle, &c. here indeed the l 
* Syye, fence, breathe,  wreathe, | is not ſo apparent as in the toll 
ebe, which that being away, | ing liſtances,yet it has even here 

wou'd be pronounced hug, „uk, | obſcure-Sound, and the ending Ca 
breath, wreath, feerh, kcc. 30), To | ſonants cod not be pronout 
«diſtinguiſh (v) Conſonant from (u) without it; nay, in Verſe they 
as in have, rave, ſave, &c. Ways make two Syllables : So 
. which wou'd elſe be bau, cræu, ſau, | Dr. Wallis, who makes it here" 
c. but 1 Conſenant having now | dundant,is certainly miſtaken ; 
2 peculiar and proper - Character, it | he is perſectly in the right in 4 
may perhaps hereafter happen that Lifte, Iitle, Iabde, Noble, &c. fin 
mhis mute (e) may be left out after | as he obſerves. here, the mute, 
1 ö 


rn e 


- 


E) is ſilent when(s) is added to ends of Words iri\Names- | 
nich ſignifie more than one; as in Blades; Trades, C ladet, 
bes, &c. but the Reafon of this. is, becauſe the Word had (e 
nt to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, and the (9) is. 
added to ſhew, that it ſignifies more than one. Thus in- 
, bites, rakes, likes, ſtrikes, &T. which you will find anom to- 
de call'd, by way of Excellence, Words that affirm fome-- 
ng of ſame Name, or Perſon. And: the? the Affirmation 
Name are often written with the fame Letters, as Trades. 
nifying many Trades, and trades, be trades; yet, beſides- 
Senſe, the writing the Name with a Capital or great 
tter, and the Word of Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo the 
ght to be written) may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho? the Syllable, that goes 
ore conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, Cleanſe, Diſeaſe, In=- 
aſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe. J x 2 
But (e) between two (s's) ttb end. 
Do's to the Ear @ certain Stund commend; 
Or elſe between c, g, ch, 2 and s, = 
It [till another Syllable muſt expreſs... 2 
But here ĩt is to be noted, that Words that have the Sound 
$), or 1 mingled in their Sound, (es) then makes anothes 


. * * A 
> 


d a diftin& Syllable as after (e) in Traces, Places, Slices ce. 
er (ch) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. after ( 715 3 
es, Sieges, obliges, &. after (3) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſess, 
es, Roſes, &c. after (3) in raʒes, amazes, ſurprizes, &c. 


[11] Of the Vowel (I). 


When (I) precedes ght, and nd, 

Gh, mb, gn, Id „long will be; 

EI it is always fhort, as you will ſee, x 

As for its being long when (e) ſilent concludes the $ llable; . 

in ride, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule 

(e) ſilent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of (e) 

er (Y) in Fire, Deſire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule, 
| are 


\ 


”. 3 * 
— 
. 
e 4 «2 b 


us mute (e) in the middle of, in the plural, Houſe, Hou ſes, &c. 

ords is ſeldom us'd, unleſs it was [11] When (i) is ſhort, it ſounds 
the primitive Words a final (e), moſt commonly like that of the ci) 
inAdvancement, Changeable,&c. | of the French, and other Nations. 
Was final in Advance, Change, &c. with the ſmall Sound ; bur hex 
"this (e) which is mute in words tis long, it is pronoune like the 
che fungular Number, is ſounded | Grerk (%%ʒ oY 

| C 2 {r2] Short 


0 


— — 
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| are Delight, Fight, Mind, rind, lind, bigh, nigh, ſigh; clini 
| defign, mild, 


id, except build, guild. Short, as bid, did, nil 
. ftal, win, quilt, Mint, fit, &c. Nes | 


II) before (r) the Sound of (u) does ſute, 
4. » Exceptin ir for in, as in irreſolute. 
.  Ineyerent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligiou, &c. 
| - (I) before (er) and (on) ftill ſounds as (ye), 
| Au after (ſt) the Sound the ſame will be. 
Examples are Bullion, Onion, Communion, Holier, Collin 
Tannier, &c. Celeftial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Queſtion, &c. a 
ſo it ſounds in Poiniard. *Tis obſcure in Goſſip. 
++ +.» Th Sound like double (e), (i) does .incline, 
Ai Machine, and Shire, and Magazine; 
s Like (a) in Sirrah 3 but writ(6i). in join. | 
And alſo in a, boz!, broil, joint, &c. 
No Engliſh Word can end in naked (i), 
It muſt add (e) or in their Room place (y). 
Tube (e) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and 
oſten put in their Room, yet (ze) is better after (f) and (1 
| as in crucifie, dignifie, crafie, buſie, Gipfie, &c. Tho? Inc 
0 riouſneſs, often in ſe Words, puts (.?. 


| N e [12] of the Vowel (O). 
(O) does expreſs three ſeveral ſorts of Sound 
As (o) in ** Mouth flill = N 
of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, 
And before and ſing le (m), exceps in Home. 
This Vowel Expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in folh, fu 
(«) obſcure in came and ſome, c ck, . 
| 00) in theſe places Sonnds: (u) becauſe theſe Words well 
| Originally ſpelt with a (u) and not an (o). | 
00) Hill is ſbort, unleſs when it is found 
In one of all theſe ways to lengthen Sound ; 
When (o) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, | 
- Unleſs mben double Squnds of Conſonants oppoſe. © 


[12] Short Ce) is pronounc'd like | &c. long Co) is protiounc'd like 
the German (<).or open or fat (0), | Creek ( and the French (au). 
only it is ort; as in fond, mollifie, l | | 


MM, | [13] N 
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t cloſes in go, bo, lo, ſo, wo, no, who, do, undo, whoſo, &c. 
when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rzous, Sto-ry, &c. excep: 
ns, as Body, codicile, notable, &c. when the Sound of the fol- 
ing Syllable is doubled. | | Ay 
hen (o) before double (1) its place does bold, 
or elſe before (Id), as Scroll, bold, Gold 
Before (lt) as molten, Bolt; before 
(Lit), as Bolfter, and ſeveral more 


— 


Examples. When double (7) ends a Word, as Tol, Poll, Rok. 
troll, &c. but thoſe were Originally written with (ou), and 

t retain the long Sound of the double Vowel. (Id) as old, 
p14, bold, &c. before (It) and (It) as Bolt, holt, Colt, Uphal» 
er, &. ä 

Before (rd), (rge), 4 Cord and Forge, 5 
Ford, Sword and gord, and likewiſe George & gorge. 
Before (cm), (rn), (rt), as Storm, | 
Forlorn, exhort, and others may inform.. - 


lt 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort; fort, which 
s two ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, 
d the firft ſhort ſome Times, and at other Times the con- 
ary, tho? the firſt way is the moft juſt and true Quantity, 
port, Tranſport, &c. 

Before (ſt) and (ught); as Poſt, 

(But with a ſharper Tine in Froft, loft, Coſt) | 
Nought,hought, Thought, and after itwhen we view 4 | 


(1 


The Syllable cloſe up with double (u), 
As we in blow, ſhow and know find true. \ 


If it be long by the Syllables ending with (w), it will be no 
[s by adding (e) filent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
ing Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blowe, 
owe, lowe,. &c. to diſtinguiſh them from Words which have 


8 of the proper double Vowel (ow); as How, now, 
w, &c. | 


on 


In lords of many SyIables (OY1 be | 
Ooſcure in Sound, when plac d before a (P). 


As for Example, in Biſhop, Biſhoprick ; but in Words of one 
yllable it ſounds open, as in ſtop, bop, flop, &c. It is like- 
le very obſcure before (] at the end ofa Word, as in Hat- 
Hutton, Button, Tarſon, Capon, Talon, &c. But theſe are 
ther ſilent (o)s than obſcure (, * ſecond Syllable being 
1 9 
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ſo much ſuppreſs d, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond 
Heaven, even, &c. which Uſe has now made but one. 


When ſing le (I) or (m), or (r) purſue 

(O) when its plac d twixt (r) and double (u) 
den follow d by (va) and filent (e) we prove, 

(O) then ſounds (u), except in Rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, 
Tony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. World, Work, Worſhip, & 
before (tb), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c. except Pro 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth; but moſt of theſe have been, at 
are ſtill frequently written with (oa). (o) after (r),in Apr 
Citron, inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (u), and in Ro 
(the City) *tis pronounced like (oo) in Room. 


The Sound of (o) in ib' end you ſtill muſt know 
Is ne*r expreſs*'d thus nakedly by (o), [ 
Except indo, unto, go, lo, ſo, and no. 


co) never ends an Exgliſb Word, except before except 
and undo, whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, two, who, 1 
mo, (for more is a Word quite out of uſe) the Sound of (0)h 
ing there expreſs'd by (ow), except in Foe, Toe, Doe, Roe. 


[13] of the Vowel (U). 


Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall find 
- « Rub's of the ſborter, Muſe the longer kind. 


The long Sound is what it bears in the fingle Vowel, t 
ſkort is more obſcure and Lingual. The ſhort Sounds 1 
Dub, Tub, rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt. 

"_ Long, when in Words of many Syllables 
It ends a Sy/able, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many 5 
lables, is long; as in Curious, Union, Importunity, Furious, | 
rity, Security, &c. But this long Quality of («) in this pl 
ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho? left out to av 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impus 
ty, Kc. tho a following Vowel of any kind will, after a ſing 
Conſonant, naturally lengthen the toregoing ; except wit 
the Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bu 


bur 


| [x3] The (2) long is pronpunc'd like the French (u), ſmall or ſlen 
| | | [14] 


| 
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d, Study, &c. where the (u) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
ad of (o) ſhort or obſcure,” ee. 7 
No Engliſb Word ia (u) can fairly end, 

If Sound expreſs'd by (ew) or (ue) we find, | 

Except you, thou and lieu, aud this one Word adieu. 

Few IVords begin with, or iᷣ tb middle. haue (eu). 
ſtead of (u) in the end, we put (ew), or (ue), as Nephew, © 
„ Sinew, Tew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor is 
Sound of («) in the beginning and middle of Words, in 
y Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greek; as 
bariſt, Funuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Euphony, Deuce, 
teronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebins, Euſtace, Euterpe, Eu 
,Feud,Grandeur, Pleuriſie, 8 Rhermmatifim, 


um. | 
Where e er the (u) is long beſides, tis found 
That its own Character denotes its Sound. . 
— ir, 72 beni and er, 5 if 
expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer. 
When at the end of Words, that do conſiſt 
Of many Syllables, "they are plac 't. 


ie Sound of (a) in all other places; but what are mention'd 
ere it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel it ſelf; but when . 
s obſcure and ſhort in the end of Words of many Syllables, 
d ſome of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Cor- 
ptneſs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, angular, calen- 
Jocular, medlar, pedlar, pillar, ſolar, &c. or by (ir), as Birch 
t, ſhirt, ſir, ſirname z to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, ſtir, third, 
rty, the Words deriv'd from it, Cc. or by (or), as in An- 
rors, actors, adminiſtrator, ambaſſador, anchor, aſſe ſſor, correſtor, 
ncellor, oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, arebi- 
ture, conjecture, conjure, creature, 3 figure, fracture, fur- 
ure, geſture, impoſture, incloſure, indenture, injure, jointure, 
ture, lecture, leiſure, manufacture, mixture, nature, nurture, 
ture, paſture, peradventure, picture, pleaſure, poſture, preſſure, 
e, rupture, ſcripture, ſculpture, ſtature, ſtructuxe, ſi e rB ure, 
ure, tiniture, torture, treaſure, venture, veſture, verdures, 
Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the («) is ſhort and ob- 
re, tho* it have (e) final at the end, and ſerves therefore 
ran Exception to that Rule, as well as an Example of this. 
Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger à Tool, Balliſters, 
anner, Fodder, Craſier, Crupper, Daughter, ſlaughter,&c. | 14 ] 


nd 


CHAP. 
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. fes the Difference to ariſe from their 


[14] We ſhall here, at the end of 
the Nele, ſay a few Words of their 
Formation, which well ſtudy'd, will 
(as we have obſerv'd)be,a greatHelp 
to the Art of Spelling. To proceed 
there according to the Diviſion 
made in our Notes on Number [6]. 
The Gutturals, or Throat-Letrers, 
or Vowels, are form'd in the top or 
upper part of the Throat, or the 
lower part of the Palate or Tongue, 
by a moderare Compreſſion ot the 
Breath. When the Breath goes out 
with a full guſt, or larger opening of 
tue Mouth, the German (4), or the 


open (o) is form'd. But the French, | times by*a Negligence of Pronunci 


and other Nations, as well as che 
Germans,mott commonly pronounce 
their (a) in that manner: The En- 
zfh expreſs that Sound, when it is 
rt, by ſhort (0) _ wh * 
long, by (au) or (at), but ſeldom 
f * For la the ok fall, Fo cal, 
Collar, Laws, Loſs, Cauſe, coll, and 
odd, ſawd, ſod; and in many other 
Words like theſe, there is the ſame 
ſound of the Vowels in both Sylla- 
bles, only in the firſt it is long, and 
in the laſt ſhort, And this perhaps | 
might bring our former Diviſion of 
Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſuppo- 


Length or Brevity; whereas here 
we make the Sounds the fame. But 
this muſt be here underftood of the 
Formation of the Sounds ; that is, 
the ſhort and the long Sounds are | 
produc'd in the ſame Seats or Places 
of Formation; but in the former 
Rule the Hearing only is the e 
of the Sounds, — ate aol 
not as to the Place of their Forma- 
In this fame Place, but with a 
more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is form'd the Frenchi(e) Fe- 
minine, with an obſcure Sound: 
Nor is there any Difference in the 
Foꝛ mation of this Letter, from the 
Formation of the foregoing open 
(2) bur that the Mouth or Lips are 
more contracted in this, than in tlie 
former, This is a Sound, that the 
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Dame, Bar, bare, ban, bane, & 


know, except when the ſhort (+ 
immediately precedes the Leg 
as liberal, Virrue, Liberty, &, 

The ſame Place is the Seat of the 
Format ion of (o) and (v) obſcu 
but ſtill with a leſß opening of te 
Mouth; and ir differs from th 
French (e) Feminine only in thi 
that the Mouth being leſs open 
the Lips come nearer together. Thi 
ſame Sound the French have in tit 
laſt Syllable of the Words ſervitew 
facrificateur, &c. The Engliſh a 
preſs this Sound by ſhort (z), a1 
turn, burn, dull, cut, &. and ſons 


tion, they - expreſs the ſame Sour 
by (o) and 1 as in come, ſont 
done, company, count/y, coupit 
| cover, love, &c. and ſome other 
which they ought more juſtly n 
| give another Sound to. The We 
generally expreſs this Sound by 0 
only that Letter at the end of Wor 
| with them ſounds (i). 

The Palatine Vowels are form 
in the Palate, that is, by a modem 
Compreſſion of the Breath berwin 
the middle of the Palate and tif 
Tongue; that is, when the holjo! 
of the Palate is made leſs by tf 
rating of the middle of the Tongu 
than in the Pronunciation of ti 
Throat, or Guttural Sounds, Thet 
Sounds a re ot three ſorts, accordinf 
to the leſſening or enlarging. of thi 
ſaid Hollow; which difference ma 
be produc'd two ſeveral Was, eth 
by contracting the Mouth or Lig 
the Tongue remaining in the-fam 
poktion ; or by eleyating the mis 
dle of the Tongue higher to. 
 fore-parts of the Palate, the Lips0 
Mouth remaining in the ſame ſtat 
This is done either way, and it! 
the ſame thing if it were done doi 
ways. 

The Engliſh ſlender (a) is form 
by a greater Opening of the Moutly 
as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dan 


This Sound differs from the fat d 
open (a) of the Germans, by raul 


Engliſh ſcarce any where allow, or 


S & 


the middle of the Tongue, 26 8 
Englil 


[;ſh do, and ſo compreſſing the. |. Sound not only by (5), and in the laſt 
ch in the Palate; but the Ger- | Syllable.by ( , but alſo by (u, which 
on the contrary, depreſs their | Letter they always pronounce in 
zue, and ſo depreſs the Breath that manner, and ſound the Diph=- 
the Throat. The French ex. | thongs or double Vowels au, n 
this Sound when (ec) g ges be- A and ei. 2 

n) or (n) in the ſame Syllable, | The Labial, or Lip .Vowels, are 
OED &c. The W; form'd in che . — — a 
he Italian pronounce | their a) | round.form, the Breath 
this Sound. moderately compreſs'd, — are 
\ this ſame Seat the French get: three Sorts or Claſſes of the ſe, as well 
(e) Maſculine, by a leſs, or the | as of the former. 
le opening of the Mouth, with The round (o) is ſorm'd by the 
acute Souud, as the Italians, larger Aperture or- Opening, of the 
laſh, Sp anzards, and others, pro- Lips, which Sound moſt People give 
ce "A Letter; for it is 2 mid- | the Greek @ ; the French with the 
Sound betwixt the, for lame pronounce their (az), — the 
el, and that which Sheer: : | Englsſh almoſt always 
the 5 expreſs this Sound their long (o) and alſo to (9), the (a) 
only by (ej, but when a * 4s long, | as ĩt _ uite vaniſhing in the ut- 
ea), and ſometimes 427 712 which the fame may be 
eſe, ſ ell, Seal; tell, 2 | old os as pe before on (ea), as ane, 
rue ſt, Beat, red, read, re- none, whole, Hole, Ce Boat, roſes 
e, — &c. But thoſe Words | choſe, &c. The ſhort (o) is expr 
ich are written with (ea) would | by the open one, as. have ſaid be- 
y be more rightly pronounc'd, erke mne 
d the Sound of (e) 3 the Sound 
be Englith, (a) zuitl ounc'd, " SheGanme te Cald is form'd is 
e added; as in a Probablli y | the Lips, by 2 more 23 or 
were of old be 'd, and as | middle degree of openin pening 'em. The 
are ſtill in the Northern Parts, | ſame — is us'd by the Tali amt, 
| thus thoſe Written With (ez) | Spenzards, and not 2 few others, 
d be more jũſtly Tpoken, if the | Ae F. French expreſs this Sound by 
nd of each Letter were mix'd in | on, the Welſh by w ; the Engliſh ge- 
Pronunciation, nerally by do, more rare! by # or 
the ſame place, but yet wich a on, as Foor ſhoot, full, 0 
r opening of the Mouth, (i) flen- | good, ſtood, =_ Mood, Source, 
- Wb form'd, which äs a Sou very | could, woufd, ſhould, c. Bur 
, iliar with the French, It. li ans, | move, and the like, are better ex- 

zerds, and molt other N tions. preſs” by round Co than fat (9. 
þ Sound, when it is ſhqrr, is ex- Slepder (2), ſo much in uſe wi 
Fd by the Engliſh: by (2) Ihorr;z both encþ and Englsſb, is form! 
when it is long, it is general! in the ſame place, but with a leſſer 
ten with (ee), not ſeldom wich | opening of the Li This Sound 25 
and ſometimes by (ea), as ſn, every- where expreſs'd by the Fa- 
545 feet, fill, feel, field, 165 with their Tong (u), ſometimes 
b ul, eel, cen, near, 5 1 15 (e) and (em), which yet are bet- 
„ ke. Some of thoſe Words | ter pronounc'd by — 
ich with this Sound are written | Sound of the (e ) Maſculine, Muſe, 
b na), are often and more juſtly | Tune, Lute, dure, mute, mew, br 
'd by (ee), and others let knew, &c. Foreigners wou'd brain 

de) Maſculine, adding to it the | rhe Pronunciation of this Letter, if 
ad of (a) lender, very ſwiftly they won'd endeavour to pronounce 


wund. The Welſh expreſs this | the e Diphthong (5%), by f W 
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ſlender (i) before the Letter (u) or 
'(»), as the Spaniard in ciadade, a 
City; but this is not abſolutely the 
fame Sound, tho' it comes very near 
it ; for (z#) is 2 compound Sound, 
but the French and Engliſh (u) is a 
fimple. The Welſh generally expreſs 
this Sound by zw, y, um, as in lin, 
Colour; y, 4 Rudder; Dum, God. 
We allow theſe nine Sounds to be 
Vowels; that is, diſt nct, unmixt 
Sounds, nor do we know any more; 
for the Engliſh broad ( 2 ) does not 
feem to be a ſimple Sound, yer we do 
not deny, but that there may now be 
in ſome Part of the World, or Poſte. 
rity may difcover more vocal Sounds 
in theſe Sears of Voice, than thoſe 
Nine which we have mention'd, and 
fo 't ĩs poſhble there may be ſome in- 
termediate Sounds, ſuch as perhaps 
is the French (e) Neuter, betw ixt the 
Palatine Vowel (a) flender and (e) 
Maſculine; for the Aperture or 
Opening of the Mouth is like the 
- continu'd Quantity, diviſible ia infi- | 
nitum ; For as inthe numbring the 


Winds, firſt there were four Names, | 
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then twelve, and at laſt thirty 


thus whereas the Arabian t, and 
traps the ancient Hebreme, had 
three Vowels, or one in each 
How in dur Times we plainlyd 
ver at leaſt three in every Sear; 
haps our Poſteriry may inte 
ſome berwixt each of theſe, 
But all theſe Vowels are 
of being made long or mort, wis 
ariſes the difference of Quantity 
long and ſhort SyNables, tho“ 
of 'em are very rarely long, 1 
ſcure (u) and (e) Feminine: 0 
are more rarely ſhort, as round 
and ſlender (u), at leaſt in 
Tongue. But ſome of the Conſo 
are capable of contraction, and 
lengrhaed, (eſpecially ſuch a3n 
the neareſt approaches to the ni 
of Vowels) except p, t, k, or h 
which are abſo lute M tes, not 
any manner of proper Sound, 
only modifie the Sound either d 
preceding or ſucceeding Vowel. 
Here we think it ptoper to i 
all theſe Vowels into one VI 
rang*d in their proper Claſſes, 


r 
Greater. | 
2 i | — kÜ—— F 
Guttural or Throat gay. 2. pf MIRO fy 
2 o open [| e Feminine 
- 2 asc: F 
A Palatine or Palate 1 lack 
O 3 ; F4 
ä  . er [e Mylne 
Labial or Lip —— | 
1 — ———,] o round 1. 


* 
0 
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F 1 OUBLE VOWELS, pr \ az and 6 4 . (157) 
4 When of two Vowels the compaunded. Sound $1 


Fully in one Syllable is foun 1 
of both partaking, 75 diſtinft from all, 
Thi, we « Dopble Yowel Aid d 


Hat we call Double Vowels, is, when the Sound of t 
Vowels is mixt perfectly in one Syllable, and indeec 
es a diftint Sound from either and all the other Towels, 
would merit peculiar Characters, if we were to form an 
habet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe; by 
h we expreſs theſe diſtinet Sounds by the two Vowels, 
ſe Sound compoſes them; (a?) in fair, (au) in laud or ap- 
15 in bleed, ſeed, &c. (oi) in void, (00) in food, and (ou) 
huſe. eile een Cody 3 antes "OE 
"7 if the Sound of one is beard alone, 9 
A tben impreperly ſo call'd, we o wn. F 

To of zbe Proper it before be one. 


en two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro» . 
> no other Sound, but what one of the two gives alone, 
is that not properly, but improperly call'd a Double. Ve- 
z as (ea) is every where pronounc'd (e) long, the Sound of 
(a) not e all with it, is entirely ſuppreſt; as in 


©2 BP 
—5 


t, pleaſure, treaſure, &c. (ie) ſounded like (ee) in ſeen, as 
nd; and (ei) ſounds only (e) long, as in recezue, and (ey) 
'y, or like (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowe). (Eau), 
(ew), ſound only (u) long, as in beauty, eunuch, few. 

lence it follows, that a true and proper Double Vowel mult 
lift of two diſtin Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
Sound compounded of thoſe two Letters, and different 
the other ſingle wels; they muſt be in one Syllable, be- 
ſe tuo owe ls often come together, but make two diftin& 
ables, as in avreal, annue};'ag b, ale, &. of 


5] Theſe Double Vowets are | in (or blending} the Sound of Two 
monly call'd Diphtbongs, or Vowels in One. | 
wunded Sund; 25 aringg 114 iT, A ATR - 

TITLES, : an:; Ie <3 4b Tor ” 121 [is] lee 


- 
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Of the proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). 


Six proper Double Vowels we allow, 
Fs Ai, au, e and oi, and oo, and ou, 
N Ar 1 end of © Words- write ay, aw, oy, 4 ou 
: The p proper Double Vowels are therefore only . theſe 1 
tion'd in the Rule. Firſt (ai), or (ay); for (ai) ends no Ex 
Word, according to the former general Rule, that (i) end 
Word in our Tongue, and (ay) | ing none, Except a V 
of 3 Syllable ; as K in Ay m#? an 1 
le VYawel is there re written the nnin 
middle of Words, but ()) at the e 2 5 
In the beginning, as Air, ws ,a6d, but eig bt 3a nh 
and thoſe Words that are deriv*d, from it, have the Sou 
2 are ſpelt (e (9); In the 1 of Words, as | 
frail, affazr, repair, but ſome few are ſpelt here races by 
for (a), as conceipt, receipt, deceipt, beir,reign, ve r mM 5 
8 is put at the end, as dray, clay, fray, play, day j and 0 
other Words that ſound (45. except convey, grey, (len 
badger) 1 obey, prey, purvey, ſu rug, abey, trey or 


Ako ſometimes che Letters of this Double Vowel az) den 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yt 
the Spelling preſery'd in (ai), as, again, Villain, Foun 
| Wain rot, &c. 
be finical Pronunciation in ſore Part of this Tout 
Linton tas DN e the Sgund of (az) and (a) 
Maſter and Scholar * e take 7 Our Can 
Avoid this Error, z that (6) yi nds no Zu 
Word, unleſs befg ; an yer Yo ou 5 Pronoil 
write alwa) ys day, hott of lo. of rhe re 
When 5 and (i) 9 25 together in 7 roper Nawes 4 
cially” thoſe of Scripture, as Ju. ir, Mo-ſa-ic, &. — 7 
MY? are PTE and Amate two Synables. 


: I ef the ab Vowel (an) by, (aw), 14 5 


he lc Vawel.\(au) is enpreſs d. at the K 

ddle of Words by (cu, at the end. by (aw), except 4 

— 2 awl, awberd or awkward, &c. where (aw) gin 
Words; and Bawble, bal, brawl, crawl, dawn, datonin 
lawn, a ſort of Cuſtard; Hat, and Words or Na mes de 
mit; Hewſer, Lawn, Prawn, Spaml,. Spawn, ſprawl, Str 

. berry, tawney, tho* in the middle are-writ with (aw), all 
Words hre in the middle as well as beginning (au), erg 
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as by the Appoſition of ( to (a) ſound (au); as Bal}, 
„Hall, &c. Tho”. the Sound of this double Vowel be the 
e with (a) in all, ſmell, &c. yet 'tis different from the 
mon and more general] Sound of that Letter, 

\u begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, aug 
vt, &. Au is us'd in the middle of Words, ds aſſault, be- 
, Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, 
t, vaunt, Jaundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, 
It, &c. | 

ut aw muſt always conclude a Word, hecauſe our Lan- 
ge abhors à bare naked u at the end of a Word; as Claw, 
v, raw, ſaw, Law, &c. 1 | 
Theſe two Letters are often parted in Proper Names, and 
ke two Syllables; as in Archela-us, Hermola-us, & c. yet wn. 
I, Saul, &c. it remains a double Vowel, | 


of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] 


The (ee) that was excluded heretofore 
From Proper Double Vowels, we reſtores 


Tho? (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, 
the number of Proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ee) 
nds like (i) in Magazine, Shire, and Macbine, yet the 
e Reaſon holding againſt (au) much ſtronger, becauſe it 
nds the ſame as (a) in all, call, fall, &c, we have thought it 
juſt to reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very diftin& . 
nd from both the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are 
ive: That in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double 
wel, as that of all, call, ſhall; &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) 
g much more numerous, than thoſe in (). 
The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moſtly ſounds (ee), 
e, be, | *% we, ye, be, bere, &c. ee 


Of the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). 2 
The proper Double Vowel (oi) at the beginning, is writ- 
by (%); as Oiſter, oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner ex- 
d in the middle; as Poife, noiſe, Voice, rejoice, &c. This. 
uble Vowel, in many Words; has the Sound of ( 7 ) long ß 
n point, andint, Joint, &c. (0y) is written It. the end of 
Words; as Boy, cop, Foy, deſtrꝙ, empiq; &c. 5 

Dine Nn of 

. lee) or Ze i Handel Uk to fin, vin, as we ſhould do to feen, 
b ig 2, (that is, ſle1ider i] | veen 3 or perhaps fien, virn, as we 
che Frack ge ch Lens Sound | de h Ba eee, 
N [ 1] . D [17] 00 
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of the proper Double Vowel (oo). 


yo Vowels 7 ſort no Nord begin; 4 
So (oo), in th* middle only, ij let in. 


'T17] As no Engliſh Word begins with two of the ſam 
Letters, except Aaron, Aaronite, fo cannot (oo) be put 
the beginning of a Word, nor at the end, but of 00 in: 
#nuch, and when it ſignifies alſo; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt! 
ſome. The Uſe therefore of (90) is chiefly, if not only, it 
the middle of Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Brom 
Room, Food, Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true an 
proper Sound of this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in man 
other Words. This Double Vowel ſounds (a) in the 
Words; they were anciently written with a («) or (ou), i 
which the (u) only was ſounded, 

But it ſounds like ſhort (u) in Flood and Blood, and lik 
Ao) long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 


As other Letters the Office do of oo, 
So that of others by 00's performed too. 


And as the Figures of this double Vewel often exprel 
the Sounds of other Letters, fo by the ſame original Err 
of Pronunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound prope 
to this double Vowel; as. (ou) in could, ſhould, would, & 
and fingle (0) in Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, appri 

move, reprove, &c. | 


Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow), 


then (gu) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel it is found: 
But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 
& ſinks : improper, 4 do all the reſt, 


This proper Double Vowel (on) or (ow) has two Sound 
one proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos'd of bo 
fo) and (a); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town ; 
bow, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is imp 

| per to its nature, the Sound of the () being entirely (us 
28 in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus, in Words ending in (0 
obſcure, (o) only Fſonnded ; as in ſhallow, ſorrow, 4 
l 


= XX RR. DA 


3 71 #0 is ſounded like the fot m French ; 23 In the Words 4 
of the Germain, and the of of the | Food, Boop, Foor, Looſe, &c- q 
rr | N (18 


LS; 


—— — 
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%,: where the (w) ſeems only put for Ornament-ſake, 
* cover wal bittvaryr of ſingle (o). This holds in 
oft Words of more than one Syllable. (C) is alſo ſounded 
e (u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in which the 
pund of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
oper Double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Muth, the () 
ſounded long. 8 . 

In could, would, ſhould, and a few others, it ſounds (oo). 
ut in the modern way of ſpelling and ſounding, the (1) is- 
{t out, and cou'd, wou d, ſbou d, ſound cood, wood, ſhood, &Cc.. 


(On) the Beginning, and the Middle tales; 
And ſtill the End of Words for (ow) forſakes. 


(ou) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds; 
uſel, except Owl: And in the middle of moſt Words; as, 
Your, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 
rown, Clown, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bowſe, dowſe, ſowſe, Fowl, Howlet, 
owe!, Towel, Towel, Vowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carromſe, Cowar- 
ice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Allowance, 
{dvowſon, Bowl, rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. 
This Sound is always at the end of a Word expreſs'd by 
ow), as now, bow, enow, &c. In ſhort, this is a general 
ule, That whenever a proper Double Vowel loſes its na- 
ive Sound, and varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes 
o be a proper, and becomes an improper Double Vowel, as 
having only the ſimple and uncompounded Sound of ſome 
one ſingle Vowel. There is but one Exception to this Rule, 
nd that is, when it wanders to the Sound of another Double 
owel, which is only done by (oa), when it ſounds (oo) in 
ould, would, ſhould, &c. [18 kg: f 
p 


[13] All other Sounds, beſides j Vowels : For in az, au or ay, am, che 
hoſe enumerated in the foregoing | (4 ſlender is fer firſt ; in ez, or 2 
diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plain- | the (e) Feminine ; in eu, or ew, 
Ly compounded, tho? ſome of them | (e) Maſculine ; in oi, ow, or oy, ow, 
are commonly thought to be fimple. | the open (o) is ſometimes ſer fiſt, as 
The Diphthongs, or double Vo- in the Engliſh Words Boy, Toy, Soul, 
vels ai, ei, oi, au, en, ou, or ay, cy, | Bowl,a Cup; ſometimes obſcure (o). 
Y, am, ew, ow, when they are * as in the Egge Words boz!, toi 
pronounc'd, are compounded of the Oil, Bowl, » &c, We grant by 
oregoing or prepolitive Vowels,and | rhe Pronunciation of ſome Men, open 
the Conſonants y and , which yer | (o) is us'd in theſ Word — 
are commonly taken for ſubſequent ; | | 


+ 
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Of the Improper Double Vowels. [19] 


Th improper Double Vowels we declare 
Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo), and (eu) are 
(le), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui): 2 
But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try, 
The jupcture of theſe ſeveral howels can never be propeſ 
eal''d Double Vowels, ſince they every one produce but f 
Sound of one Letter; (rial) is always ſounded ( ſhal), as i 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (ti) is turn'd into (/ 
the two Vowels are divided after (t) or any other Conſon; 
but (r) and (c), and ſo make two Syllables, as beftzal. Th 
(io) tollowing (t) and before (n), ſounds (hun), as Conſtituti 


Diſcretion, &c. 


gut, whereas ſome will needs 

have it, that the Conſoyants (y) and 
() do not at all differ from (i) and 

1 or (as we write them) (ee) and 
.. {00), very ſwiftly pronounc'd ; it 
may eaſily be found to be a manifeſt 
Error, if we nicely attend the For- 
mation of the Words yee and woo, 
eſpecially if we oſten repeat them; 
for he will obſerve, that he cannot 
paſs from the Sound of the Conſo- 
vant, to the Sound of the following 
Vowel, without a manifeſt Motion 
of the Organs, and by that means of 
pew Poſition, which does not hap- 
pen in the repeating of the Sounds 
ee) and (o. 

We are ſenſible, that theſe which 
we call Diphthongs, or double Vo- 
wels, in different T ;, have dif- 
ferent Sounds, of which we have no 
Buſaneſs now to treat; yet theſe 
may all be found and diſcover'd a- 
mong thoſe Sounds, which we have 


(io) retains the ſame Sound, when it follo 
fingle or double(s), as in Alluſion, Aſperſion, Compulſion, Su 


diſcours'd of; and may be ſo 
to their proper Places, The long 
of the Engliſh is plainly compound 
ed of the Feminine (e) and (5% 
(i), and has the ſame Sound entin 
with the Greek (e.). 

The Latin «, c, the Engliſh 
oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes ez, ze, 
au, (the like being to be found 
mong other Natioas) althoꝰ they 
written with two Characters, 
yet (at leaſt as we pronounce the 
now) but ſimple Sounds, 

[19] They are juitly call'd i 
proper, becauſe they are moſt wh 
compounded in Sound, tho' ria 
with two Vowels. Tis prov 
when this Spelling prevail'd, e 
Letter had a ſhare in the Sound ont 
Negligence and Corruption of I 
nunciation bas wholly filenc'd a 
This is remarkable, that in moſt« 
them the firſt Vowel prevails, 
gives the Sound, 


Conſonants, or that 
ner, as when Vowels. 


* This is Dr. Wallis's Obſervation, which we do not think conclu 

for what he brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives, the (y) and 

(») are plac'd before the Vowels, and then they are Conſonants confeſ#'s; 
t when they come after Vowels, they have the very 7 

Organs, as (i) and (u) have: For no Bod 

when Conſonants, they are form'd in the ſame may 


III" 


ame Effett on "i 


contends that they are neh 


[20] A 
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| Verſion, &c. Ad miſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
en (io) follows (i they are parted into two yllables, as in 
/tion, Combuſt ion; and the ſame is to be obſerv'd aſter 
other Conſonant. (Ca) are always ſeparated, except af- 
(g) in (gua), and (4) in que; As Language, Lingual, &c. 
alify, Quality,&c. except likewiſe when it follows (/), and 
n it ſounds (ſua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their Pe- 
atives perſuaſive, diſſuaſive, &c. and ſuavity, an obſolete 
rd ä 


Next (uo) muſt always be parted, except after (40, which 
t be ſounded without (4), as in quick, Quali, Qualm, 
pre, &c. | 


he improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in nu m- 
, as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (ea), (oe), (ue), and 
) 


(Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found; 

(Ea) four ſeveral ways declares its Sound, 

(E) long, (a) ſhort, Ce) ſbort, and double (ee), 
As in (wear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſec» 


(Aa) is ſeldom in any Word but Proper Names, and there- 
ly ſounds (a), and is generally divided. | 
(Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral ways, 189, like (a) long, as 
ar, ſwear, tear, wear; 21y, like (a) ſhort, as bearken, Heart, 
d Words deriv*d from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. alſo its 
dmpounds, as Beart-burning, Hearts-eaſe, faim - hearted, &c. 
„ (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Beard, Breaſt, Head, &c. 
„It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Ar- 
ar, Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Deal, Veal, glean, clean,&c. 
nd generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, 
WE 2/7, &c. and the ſhort Sound of (e), as beft, Gueſt, &c. 
(Eo) (e) ſbort, and. double (e) we find, 
As well as (eu), to ſound long (u)ꝰs inclin d. | 
(Zo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Jeopardy, Leopard, Noman, 
long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. 
(Eu), or (ew), ſound (u) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, 
eurifie, c. Bio 
(Ie) ſounds (y) in ending Words ; and (e) 
Short, and long, or double (e) twill be, 
(Je) is ſounded (e) long in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Fiend, 
ter, &c. but (e) ſhort in — 5 It is us'd like- 
eber at the end of Words. 215 


1 (Ei) 
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(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long in feign and eight. | 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 


(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, eng 
weighty, &c. It ſounds (e) long in r 
This Rule is general, That the Letter which gives or p 
dominates in the Sound, is always plac'd firft in theſe impn 
per Double Vowels. 


The (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply, 
To make (0) long, and ſilent (e) ſupply. 
In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound 
long, ſupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound ; x 
in Cloak and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, foot, Goa 
| Boary, Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Sbal, a Fiſh, Dal 
Woad : (oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abrou 
Groat; and that of (az) in Goal. 


The (o) and (e) alternately prevails; . 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that till fails. 


In (oe) fometimes the (e) prevails, and the (o) is ſitent; 
in O0Economy, OEdipus, OEcumenical, O Economical ; but il 
Croe (of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Woe, the (e) is filent, 
and the (o) produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Englil 
Origin, as well as Uſe, the former of the Greek, Shoe, and 
oe, to make Love, ſome write with (oo), leaving (o) bars 
contrary to the Genius of the Engliſh Language; where 
the Diſtinction wou'd be preſerv'd, and the Sound juſtly erin 
preſs d, by adding (e) to the (oo). 


(Ue) one Syllable we ſeldom ſound ; 
(U) afzer (g) to barden (g) i bound. 


Few Words have (ue) founded as one Syllable, as Cueliin 
land, Guerkins ; gueſt for gueſs, is wrong ſpelt, tho' too much 
us'd of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, ot 
Printers; for its true Spelling 1 cdef7 2 in all which the(s 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only 
being ſounded ; tho* (gue) in Guerdon ſounds (gue), as di 
the Terminations, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apolagus, 
Catalogue, collegue, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Ir 
tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, Jus 
Logue, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue, At the end of the following 
Words (e) is added to («), not only to cover its nakednelz 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes 00 
produce the (#); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, * — 

f 3 . . ar, 
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e, hue, perdue, purſue "reſidue Retinue, Rue, ſpue or ſpew, 
| But (ee) in Aether Words are parted, a nor make any 
ner of Double Vowel, as in Affluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 
(Ui) three ſeveral ſorts of Sund expreſt, 
As Guile, rebuild, rolf and Recruit confeſs, 
he improper Double Vowel (zz) has three ſeveral ſorts of 
nd, 1. as (i) long, in beguzle, Guide, diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &c. 3. (u) long, as 


ruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. 


” — 


— — * — — _— — 


| Ca ie, i. 
Of th CONSONANTS. [20] 


A Conſonant no proper Sound obtain, 
But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains; 
And yet it varys every V owel's Sound, 
Whether before, or after it, tis found... 


Ho' a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot he ſounded, 
without adding ſome Single or Double Vowel before 
ter it, and therefore derives its Name from conſounding, 
unding with, yet may juſtly be defin'd, A Letter ſhew- 
Fara, WR 0 0) ſag 


d] As the Vowels were divi- | the Naſtrils and the Month : But we 
ico three Claſſes, ſo we. divide | believe this Diverſuy of the Directi- 
onſonants into the ſame Num- Jon of the Breath wholly proceeds 
the Labial, or Lip; the Pala- | from the various Poſition of the 
or Palate; the Guttural, or | Uvula. | 

tConſonants,as they are form'd | Since therefore the Breath ſent out 
Throat, Palate, or Lips ; that | in this threefold manner may be per- 
bite the Breath ſent from the | ſectly interee rey thrice in each of 
into theſe Sears, is either in · | theſe Scars, there are nine different 
ted, or at leaſt more forcibly | Conſonants,, which derive their Ori- 
reſ”d, | gin from them, and which, for that 
it is beſides to be remark'd, | Reaſon, we call primzzzve, or clos'd 


os 


5 re may obſerve a triple Dzre- | Conſonants: But if the Breath be not 
0 of the Breath, For firit, it is | wholly intercepted in theſe Seats, but 
14 reed wholly to the Mouth; | only more hardly compreſs'd, find, 
ng s, ſeeking its Way or Outlet | tho' with Difficulty, ſome Way of 
65 the Lips; or ſecond, it is al- | exit ; various other Conſonants are 


holly directed to the Noſtrils, | form'd, according to the various 
to find Paſſage out; or third, it | manner of the Compreſken ; which 
Were equally divided berwixt I Conſonants we ſhall call deri vd, or 

| do open 
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ag the ſeyerat Motions and Configurations. of the Parts 
ee Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is vario 


d, are firſt divided into fergle. and double; 
double are x and 2, the reft are all ſingle; and theſe] 
again divided into Mutes and Liquids; eleven Mutes, 
four proper Liquids: b,s, aud w, are Neuters, as not ftrid 
adhering to either. 

The Conſonants we juſt] may 4 

Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters ; and beſide 

We muſt for Double Conſonants provide. 

Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, 

And but * Liquids, 1, m, n, and r. 

Bebind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow 

Inverted, from the Tongue they will not go. 

Conſonants are divided into Mutes and e call'd 
Half-Vowels; the Mutes are, b, e, d, f, v, , j, , p, 4, t, 
are ſo call'd becauſe: 85 cannot be lounded i in th the f 
Syllable, when a Fen follows it, as (7 a). 

The Lrigurds, or elf Vinels as they Nye ſome fort 
obſcure Sound of a Vowel attending their Pronunciati 
which is likewiſe imitated int their Net as el, em, th, 
ſo the Name of Liquid imports the eaſie motion, by w 
they nimbly glide 4627 after a Mute in the ſame Sylla 


without any and, and a Mute before it can he Pronounci 
the ſame Syllable, as pro in probable. 


TW. - the hard Sound of (k) will ever "BY 
| 88 (a), IAC u), (1), and (1); as creep, 
| Clear, Cu ſ|,'Cat ; Before{E),(i); and (% 
or ev'n my Comma that do's (e) imply, . 
It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s) ; 
As City, Cell, and Cypreſs muſt. confeſs. 
When final (c) without an (e) is found, 
I hard; but filent (e) gives ſofter Sound, 
- [21] The genuine and natural Sound of (c) is E 
We 0 As 23 it eee (4), ©, (), Oz or . 


Gonſonants, As to the particy- 
lar Formation of them, ſee the Notes, 
at the end of the Chapter. 

[21] The French expreſs the ſoft 
(e) by this Figure (C) tor DiſtinQi- 
on, which Character wou'd be of uſe 


laakie len 8 new. Ch 
cter, as the Rule is fo general © 
admir of no Exception, Some #$ 
to imitate the Fre neh Way of! 
ling here, and write Publ:q# 
Publick,nor conſidering that th 


If it were introduc'd among us; tho? 


9 there is ſo | 


(9) | N they have no (*. 
| 1 


f 


Coſt, Cup, clear, creep. But before (e), (i), and (y), and 
there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, de- 
ng the abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound of (s), 
I, City, Cypreſs, If in any Word the harder Sound pre- 
s (e), (i) Or (), (&) is either added or put in its place, 
till, Skin, publick: And tho' the additional (f) in the 
going Word be an old way of Spelling, yet it is now 
uſtly left off, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at 
end is always hard, without () or the ſilent (e) to ſoften 
s in Chace, Clemency, &c. 
loft Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, 07ce, uce, 
t be written with (ce), not (ſe), except abaſe, abſtruſe, 
caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, zmbaſe, 
aſe, mortiſe, Taradiſe, profuſe promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
, diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 


oft Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and nee, 
t be written with (c) between the () and (e), except 
, condenſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, pro- 
Halben ſe, ſenſe- 3% 

) before (Y), has a peculiar Sound, as in chance, Cherry, 
> Gon, Chip; but in Chart tis like (t), and in Chord in 
0 a | 


J 


The 2 Sound of (s) is ſtill acute 

And biſſing ; but the Cloſe that does not ſute, 
There tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like zed, 
And ſometimes *twixt two Vowels when tis ſped. 


7) being ſo near a- kin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
turally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, - tho? 
in the Alphabet. When (s) therefore keeps its genuine 
d, it is pronounc'd with an acute or hiſſing Sound, but 
it cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure 
ſoft Sound like (4), and not ſeldom when it comes be- 
n two Vowels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft 
d, Propriety and Diſtinction require, that it be writ 
the ſhorter Character of that Letter, as, his, adviſe, &c. 
with the larger in all other places, as hiſs, deviſe, if writ- 
With an (g) and not with a (c) as it too often is. There 
put four Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (5), 


bis, thus, us. 


. 


Jo That (s) with (c) you may not al wad X 
: To learn, and mind the following 2 youre bound. 
11 | By 
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By Vowels follow'd, (fi), (ti), and (ci) alike 
Mitb the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing ſtrike, 
In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Law, 
Impos'd by thoſe from whence their Sound they dr 
f tboſe in (de), () or (ſe) do end, COU] TE 
To their Derivatives ibey (ſi) commend'; 
7 with (ck) or (ce) their cloſe they make, 
the deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take ; 
But if with (t) or (te) that do conclude, 
Then with (ti) Derrvative's endu'd. 


22] Si, ti, and ci ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Muj 
Section, Imitation, &c. Theſe words are all deriv'd from oi 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), ( 
(ſe), then (I) is used; as perſuade, ' Perſuaſion, confeſs, 0 
ſion, confuſe, Confuſion, &c. If with (ce), or (ct), or han 
then (ci) is us'd ;, as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Muſician, 
But if with (7), or (te), then (ti) is us'd, as S, Section 
tate, Imitation, &c. except Submit, Submiſſion, It 
Termiſſion. r 
Tho' this Letter ſeems very regular in its Sound of ( 
the beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, yet it is tu 
to be miftaken for (e), eſpecially in the beginning: Vt 
the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake mi 
obſerv*d to be remov'd. nnen 
Moft Words beginning with the Sound of (5) befort 
2 (i) muſt be written with (6), except theſe with ( 
reſo) | 2 N 
* Cedar, Celandine, Celery, Celebrate, Celebration, 
nity, Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, u 
- Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Centre, 
-#ody, Knot · graſs, an Herb; Centory, or Centwary, an 
_Centry, Centurion, Century,- cephalic, Gere-cloath, cer 
Cremoniom, Cert mony, certain, certainly, Certificate, i 
- cerulean, Ceruſs, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger? 
and theſe Proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, ( 
Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. 
_- [22] The Reaſon, to thoſe who|, a Latin Subſtantive of the un 
know Latin, is much eaſier; ſor if} clenſion ending in (ca) or l 
they are deriv'd from 4 Latin Supine of "rhe ſecond Peclenſion enn 
ending in (cum), then (tz) is us'd, | (tium) or ſcium), chen (ei 
as Natum, Nation; but if the Su- as Logic. Logician Gratis or | 
pine end in (ſum), then (|) is us'd; 23 Vicious, Be neficiun 
as Viſum, Viſion; cunfeſſum, Confeſ. | cient; &c. 
fron, If che Word be deriv'd from 


(24] 
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And theſe of (e) before (7). 

atrice, Cicely, ſweet and wild Herbs; Celing, Cichory, 
re, Drapery or Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pil- 
Cinders, Cinnabar, Cinquefoil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports, 
, a ſweet Root; Cion, or Sion, Cipher, Circle, Cirelet, 
ar, Circuit, circulate, circulation, circumciſe, and All 
pounds of circum ; Ciſtern, Citarion, Citizen, citrine, 
trean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 
a ſort of ſmall Leeks 5 Civet, Civilian, ciuiliiy, crvilize 3 
heſe Proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
merians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Cicbum, Ciſſa, Ciſtertian, 
NM 47 Yeo et LOOT 2," 
And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (c) before (. 
bels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cygnets, lin- 
I, Cymbal, cynical, Cinics, Cynthia, Cyprian, Cypreſs, 
e, Cyril, ; 
he Sound of (/) in the middle of Words is uſually writ- 
ith (Y, except Acerbity, Acetoſity, adjacent, Anceſtors, 
edent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
, Chancellorſhip, Chantery, conceal, concede, conceit, cone 
dneſs, conceive, Concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 
3 concentey, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, concernment, 
rt, concertation, an affected Word, Conceſſion z. Deceaſe, 
le, an affected Word; Deceit, deceive, December, Decenty 
nzal, decent, Deception, deceptrve, Decertation, an at- 
d Word for ſtriving; Deceſſion, as bad a Word for de · 
ing; exceed, excel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, 
er, Grocery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incor- 
ible; imperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarterate, incen- 
inceſſant, inceſſantly, inceſtuous, Innocence, innocent, inter- 
Interceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, macerate, 
cer, Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent, Munificence, mi- 
ent, neceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitou, 
omancer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, preceden- 
Precedence, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, Preædeseſſors, 
re, Smcerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorgereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, 
edonia, Before (i) in the middle, as Acid, Acidity, Ac- 
mt, Ancient, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm 4, anticipate, 
cial, aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, cal- 
ie, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
ible, cruciſy, Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimaie, Deci ma- 
> decipher, Deciſion, deciſcue, Deficiency, delicious, docible, 
bility, efficacious, efficient, eſpecially, Exceggion, a 
— } © | * 


* 
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Exciſe, Exciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explici 
fecible for feaſible, graczow, implicitly, implicit, incayu 
rate, incapacity, inauſpicious, incident, incidental, incy 
Incifion, Inciſure, incite, invincible, judicial, ſudiciog, 
quacity, medicinal, Multiplicity, municipal, Nuncio,offcig 
efficious, pacify, pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, particip 
Pencil, perſpicacious, Perſpicacity, pervicacious, pertinaci 
Precinct, precious, Preci pice, precipitate, Precipitation, 
c#ſe, preciſely, prejudicial, proficient, Pronunciation, pron 
{ cial, rapaciow, Rut iocination, reciprocal, recital, recite, 
concile, reconcileable, Rouncivals,ſagaciou, Sag acity, Sid 
Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, Soceity,Socinians, Solet 
ſolicite, Solicitation, Solicitor, ſolicrrows, Solicitude, ſolſtic 
ſpacious, ſpecial, Specialty, fpecifical, Species, ſpecific, 5 
cimen, ſpeciou, Sufficiency, ſufficient, ſupercilious, ſuperfic 
Superficies, ſuſpiciow, tacit, Taciturnity, Turciſm, Veraci 
Vivacity. ky a | 
* Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (/) or (/c), m 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controveſ 
Courteſy, Daiſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, Fanſy, ſpell likewit 
tho' wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſy, Hen 
Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Þ 
ri 4 Po, Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poefie, Poet 
purſy, queaſy, Canſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Ke!) 
Linſey- woolſe OJ, Malmſey, Tolfe en, N. himſey. | | 
In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has the ſound! 
| (73, except thoſe enumerated in the Rule about ace, ece 
| under (c). We hk eee e wb | 
1 - Mo Words ending in the ſound of arce, erce, orce, wh 
- muſt be written with () between the (r) and (e), ex 
2 ce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scart 
Ace. 0 kW . 
After (ou), () ſoft, and not (c), muſt be written; 
bouſe, to bouſe 5 mouſe, to _— rouſe, to rouſe ; unleſs 
inter poſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, fibus 
| Ounce, &a 10 * N 
1 All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear i 
J upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with ( ex} 
this, thus, us, and yes ; but if they are Words of many 5 
bles, or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (# 
the (t) is not double, but (o) inſerted before 3 as ambigus 
barbarous, & . NN eee Fo 
4 | 


/ 


(T) before (i), another Vowel join 'd, 

To ſound like th Acute, and hiſſing (s) we find : 
But when an (x) or (s) do's (i) precede, | 
For its own ſound it ſtrenuouſly do's plead. 


u, expatiate, &c. but when it follows ( or (x), it keeps 
own Sound, as in Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtion, &c. 
T) with an (b) after it, has two Sounds, as in bin, the 
ngue touching lightly the Extreams of the upper Teeth 5 
| ther, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the 
ot of the Teeth, making ſome mixture of (d). 


(H), tho* deny d a Letter heretofore, 
e juſtly to the Alphabet reſtore, 


A), tho* excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian and 
ne of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Hebrew 
phabet has three Characters; and beſide ſome obſcure 
nd of its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, 
| is manifeſtly a Conſonant; after (w) it is pronounc'd be- 


rows its Sound, as knave, knight, bnave, bnight. *Tis in- 


many other Conſonants in particular Poſitions, 


(X), and (Z) are double Conſonants ;; 

The fir# the Pow*r of (c), or (ks), vaunts, 

The ſecond that of (ds) does boaſt, 2 
The Force of (d) is now entirely loſt, 7 
Or rather to a ſtrenuous hiſſing taſt. 


X) and (z) are double Conſonants, containing two Pow- 
under one Character; the former (cs), or (ts), the latter 


rong ſibilation or hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former ex- 
lng (ks) or (cs), cannot begin a Word, except ſome pro- 
Names, Xanthe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenat= 
Aeneades, Xenius, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xenophilus, Xe- 


only Words purely Native and not relating to Art) and 
b only ſome not all of that Sound; which is expreſs d fix 
eral Ways: (18,) At the end of ſhort Syllables by (ks), 
Backs, Necks, Sticks, Rocks, 3 Bricks, mocks, &c. 
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T); when (i) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vo» 
, it ſounds like the acute or hiſſing (s), as in Nation, po- 


d ſometimes near filent, as in honour, hour, &c, but (@' 


it, as when, white, Sounds hwen, bwite; (k) before (n) 


tho the Sound of the (4) be not now heard, and only 


— 


bon, Xerolibia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Yam, Xiphiline, and 
e few Terms not vary'd from the G7eek (this Rule mean- 


(24% 


(2dly,) At the end of Syllables made long by a double hun 
it is expreſs'd by (ks), as Books, Jooks, breaks, ſpeaks, & 
(34h,) By double (cc) in the middle of Words where (e) 
(i) follows; as Accelerate, Accent, acorpt, Acceptation, Ac 
acceſſible, Acceſſion, acceſſory, or acceſſary, Accidence, Accidem 
accidential, inacceſſible, Occident, occidental, ſucceed, Suctſy 
Succeſſion , ſuccedaneom , ſucceſsful,” . ſuccintt, SuccinRni, 
* (4thly,) By (&), in Words ending in .attion, ect ion, iFim 
oction, uct ĩon, and unct ion; as Extraction, Perfection, Predill 
on, Concotion, Deſtrution, compunct ion; only except Com 
plexion, Reflexion, a bending back, but more properly Ref 
Qt:on, when it relates to thought; Connexion, Crucifixin 
Defluxion. (5thly,) By (ds) at the end of ſome Words, a 
Abſtracts, Acts, colledts, contracts, Defeſts, Effects, Inſecti, 0k 
jets, Projects, Subjects; he afſefs, correſts, inſtructs, for af 
dteth, &c. the (th) being now entirely chang'd into (+ 
(6ihly,) laftly, The Sound of () muft be written with (x), 
the beginning, middle and end of all other Words, exceg 
. ecftacy. After (ex) never write (s), and ſeldom (c), but u 
except, exceed, exceſs, exciſe, excite, &c. and (c) after ( 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, a 
excommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. | 
(K) before (i), (e) when hard, is ſeen ; 
And before (n), as know, kill, keen. 

(D begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (ij 
(), as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before at 
Conſonant but (), and then with ſo much conftraint, til 
it almoft loſes its Sound for that of (h). 


Before all other Conſonants (c)'s plact, 
Alibo the harder Sound is there expreſt. 


And if the Sound of (k) comes before any other Conl 
nant, it is expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. 
The Sound of (t) at the beginning of any Word or 9 
lable before (a), (o) or (u), is always expreſs'd by (c), as C 
con, cup; or when a ſilent (e) follows (H), as ſpake, ſpoke; 
ſea) in the middle, as ſpeak, bleak, &c. and then ( is WI 
ten ſingly without (e) final. 5 | 
DP (y) A double Nature: dies belong, 
As Conſonant, a Vowel in our Tongue, ' 
' The firſt begins allWords, yet none can end, 


; The laſt, it for be Cloſe does ſtill contend. = 


— 


I 
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[23] (T) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; asa Vowel, 


g of Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i comes double, 
& in two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c, When 
follows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it precedes a 
Fowel it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd ( ye), and 
ot (wy); and tho? it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, it 
n end none as a Conſonant. 


wrecedes Vowels, and chiefly (a), (e), (o); and thele it alſo 


Words of the Greek Origin. | 

And the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 
Begins 4s Conſonant, as Vowel ends, Fi. 
onant, going before all the Vowels, except («); it likewiſe 


vrath, write, tbwart. It follows as a Vowel (a), (e), (o), and 
nites with them into the double; Vowels (aw), (ew), (ow), as 


dbſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in $ha- 
dow, Widow, &c. TRASH: reg ler 4h | 
It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (), goes before 


W(b), tho' it be ſounded after it, as in when, what, &c. 


(Va) to the (f) in Nature is ally d, 
And to it final, has (e) always iy dl. 


[L231 This Conſonant is (ſounded (-{zſh as (u) in the Latin Words quan- 
like the German (j) Conſonant, that | do, ling ua, ſuadeo, and others aſtet 
1s with a Sound moſt nearly ap- q, g, 7 | 

proaching an extream rapid Pronun- Le 
ciation of the Vowel (i). The «Ara- not very different (tho* ic does ſome= 
bans expreſs ( y) by their ye, or | thing differ) from the German Vo- 
our (w) by their waw, wel, the fat or groſs (u) very rapid- 
[24] The (w) is ſounded in Eng- | ly pronounc'd, | 


has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous 3 
t it is of great uſe in our Language, which abhors the end · 


At theend of all Words of one Syllable ( y) has a ſharp: 
nd clear Sound, as by, dy, dry, ſly, wky, ſhy, thy, &c. But at 
he end of Words of more Syllables it generally ſounds ob- 
ure, like (e), as eternally, glorioaſly, godly, &c. except atithe ' 
nd of Words of Affirmation, as apply, deny, edify, &c. () only 


ollows and incorporates with them into double Vowels, ſor 
ay), (ey) (09), ha ve the ſame Sound with (az), (ei), (0); hut 


he former are more us'd at the end of Words. In the mid- 
lle of Words it is not ſo frequently usꝰd for a Vowel, except © 


[24] (). This Letter in its moſt general uſe is a CO 


precedes (r), and follows (s) and (th),.as Want, went, Winer, © 


ell as ()3 as Sow, ſowe, ſaw, few ; But in (oo) it generally is 


We peneraly make this 
tter a Conſonant, yet irs Sound 1 


Da ,--: [25] The + 


* 


[25] 0% if 
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| [25] (V) or (V Conſonant, as *tis call'd, is near a-kin 
(f) : It never ends a Word without ſilent (e) after it, nor 
it erer doubled, however ſtrong the Accent may be uy 
it; in Engliſb it only goes before Vowels, it likewiſe folly 
(1) and (7), as Calves, Carve, &c. | 


(G) varies with the Vowel till its Sound, 

Soft befors (i), (e)ʒ before the reſt hard*s found: 
By (h) and (u) *tis harden'd, as in Gheſs © 
And Guilt, and as ſome other Words expreſs, 


) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it 
cedes, for before (a), (o), (u), it has a hard Guttural Soun 
as Game, Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into; 
fofter, by (e), (i), or (, as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; buti 
is harden'd here by the Addition of (b) or (a, as Gb 
- Guilt, &c. It retains its native Guttural Sound before ( 
theſe: Altogether, anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegeticd, 
Finger, forget, gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelin, 
. Role, Gelding, get, Gewgaws, beterogeneous, homogeneal, leu 
rogeneal, bomogeneous, hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, ling, 
longer, Monger, ſpringetb; obſolete, ſtringed, Vinegar, wingtl 
"wrrzngeth, wrongeth, now written wrings, wrongs, younger; bu 
à Singer with a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger d 
.a Rope; and a Swinger, a great Lye, muſt be diftinguilh! 
hy the Senſe, or the old Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, bf 
adding a (4) after the (), as indeed they Sound. (O) before 
c) always ſoftens the Sound of (g), as Hog, bodge, lag, lodg 
dog, dodge, &c. (G) is hard before (7) in the following 
Words; as, Argyle, begin, gibberiſh, gibblegabble : Gibbon 
-Giddens, Sirnames; giddy, gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilben 
gild, gilder, Gildon, a Sirname; Gille, a Sirname; Gilli 
 gurlt-head, Gimlet, gimp, gird, girder, Girdle, or Girdle, 
. Girl, girt, Girib of a Horte; Gith, gittern, give, Gar 
F With all the Compounds and Words derived from any d 
fttnzeſe. | : 
; | 


x Two (gg)'s together make both hard remain, 
> Tho? (i), or (e) or (y) be in their Train. 

þ When 

25] The (V Conſonant we pro- ing the Letter ( '); yet ) and (v) 

8 12 as wi nh — Fog — the ſame 22 uni 0 

ids and other Natzons do, that is | and (b) have. 
a Sound very near approach- 


661 U 


Whenever two ( gg)'s come together, they are both hard, 2 
jo? (e) (i) or )) follow. 253 
If the primitive. or original Word end in hard ( g), FH 
ords-deriv*d from them do the ſame ; as Dog, dogged, & % 
t moſt of theſe latter are under the former Rule, becauſe 
oft of them double the (g). (NY between the Conſonant 


d (g) hardens it; as ſtronger, longer, ſinger, &c. — 


(Je)'s always ſoft, a-Vowel ſtill precedes, 

And in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. 

All Words, where-eer this ſofter Sound we ſee  \ 

Before (a), (o) and (u), are writ with (Je. 
(Je) or (j) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
fore, never after a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 
ing pronounc'd every where as ſoft (g) in Ginger; but 
hen the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the end of a Word, it is ex- 
reſs'd by (g), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, QC. 


lory 


r with (dg), as Knowledge, &c. 

All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound. before (a), (o) 
nd (u), muſt be written with (je) as well as all proper 
ames deriv'd from the Greek and Hebrew, | 
Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 
riginally ſpelt with (J), as Fentleman, not Gentleman; and 
ught indeed, to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 
onfuſion in the Spelling. x | ng 


(O in its Sound, is always ſounded kue, 
* And ne er is writ without a following (u). 
105 ( Sounds (kue) or (que), and has always () aſter it, and 
ing egins all Words with that Sound. It ends no Word without 


) after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termina» 
on, as Antique, oblique, pique, barque, cinque. [261 


1 1A 79 


[26] If the Breath directed thro? | If the Breath ref#thes not the Lzps, 

ve Mouth to the Lips, be intercep- | but be wholly intercepred in the Fa- 

d by the cloſing of the Lips, the | Late, by moving the tip of the 

P) is form'd; the Greek (x); the | Tongue to the fore-part of the Pa- 

ſebrem (Pe). The Arabtans have | late, or>which is - all one, to hs 
or this Letter, but ſubſtitute in its | roots of the upper Teeth, the Conſo-" 
lace ( Be) or (Phe); rhe Per ans, | nant (T) is form'd; the Greek (Th, 5 
lides this (Phe) of the Arabi ans, the Arabian (Te) or (Ta), & . 
ave their (H, which they diſtin-¶ Nut if the Breath do not ev n reach; 
uith from ( Be), by putting three | ſo far, but be intercepted at theo ne 
v10ts under it. of the Throat, by moving the hinder 
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1H >To theſe ve ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Canſony 
Join'd together. 

: (Gh) in the beginning does expreſs 

(G) hard, as in Ghoſt we find, and in Gheſs, 
Elſewhere this (h) we moſtly now omit, 

Tet by it the Syllable a Length does get, 

In Northern Parts this very (h) is found 
With a much ſofter Aſpirate 10 Sound, 


In the beginning of Words (g) is pronounc'd like h 

(g): Elewhere *tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet 

- implies, that the Syllable is to be lengthen'd. But for 

* (eſpecially the Northern People) Sound the (h) with a ſoft 

_ Aſpiration; as in Might, Zight, Night, Right, Sight, Sij 
weigb, Werght, Though; (but the three laſt Letters in ti 
Word are now by the Politer thrown away as uſelef 

-  Thoaght, wrought, taught, &c. +58 
: | (Gh) ſometimes will ſound like double (f), 
4s Couggz, tough, rough, enough, trough and lay 


155 When enough fignifies Number, tis ſpelt enow. 


| (Ch) 72 4 Compounded Sound, 
N Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound. 
Vr from (tſh), as in Church *tes found, — 


MF We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Gr 
and Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Col 
nmuant follows; for there they ſound harder, like (e) or (|) 
sh) like (), (ph) like (f) we find, 
700 Aud ibe (th) is of @ double kind; 
= Þ- Sometimes a ſofter Sound, a · kin to (d), 
| ; | , © Sometimes a ſtronger, that's a-kin to (t). 


? (Tb) Sounds (dh) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sout 
1 zs it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, 
F bis, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thi 

_ wbither, either, whether, neither, though, altbougb; but in the 
two laſt itis generally left out, And in ſome Words endif 
in (tber), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and 

©" ſamoth, Breath, Wreathe, ſeetbe, bequeathe, Clotbe. 
© "Elfſewhert it generally has à ftronger Sound; as in . 

” without, within, through, think, thrive, throw, thruſt, Thou 
me, thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Leng 
_ ck, this, . PAR 
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of che Tongue, to the hinder 
t of the Patace, (k) or hard (c) 
drm'd, and the Greek (x), &c, 
Welſh always give their (e) 
hard Sound. Theſe three Con- 
Ents we call abſolute Mutes; for | 
give no manner of Sound in 
ſelves, or indeed can give any, 
auſe the Breath no Way gets into 
free Air, for it neither gets our 
he Noſtrils, nor by the Mouth. 
f the Breath, equally divided be- 
en the Noſtrils and the Mouth, 
intercepted by the cloſing of the 


Greek (d), the Arabian Dal, 


But if the Breath be intercepted 
he Throat by the hinder parts of 
Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, 
Greek (ty), 8c. The Welſh al- 
ys give this hard Sound to their 
. And theſe we call half Mutes, 
they make 2 little ſort of Sound 
the Noſe, which can be heard by 
elf without the aſſiſtance of the 
nd of any other Letter. 
If the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the 
ter part ot the Breath be divided 
the Noſtrils, only in its Paſſage 
king the Air that remains in 
concave or hollow of the Mouth, 
Lips being juſt clos'd, (M) is 
m'd, the Greek (ja), the «Arabian 
em, &c. But if the Cloſure or In- 
ception be made 11 the fore-part 
the Palate, (V) is form'd, the 
eck (y), and the Hebrem and A- 
ban Nun, But if in the Throat, 
at 1s in the back- part of the Pa- 
e, that Sound is form'd, wlrich the 
eeks expreſs by ( before (x), 


), (4), (C): And the Latins of 


N by (g), 2s Agc hi ſis, Ops, 4g 
Iu, &c, for N 8 
gul us, as Pri ſcian and Varro a- 
e us, Which all now write with 
ore the ſame Conſonants, ef} pe- 
ally in the ſame Syllable ; ppoſe 
(9), (x), and (c), (Cg). (eh pro- 
punc'd with à hard, that is their 
duine Sound, For the Sound of 
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ds, the Conſonant (B) is torm'd, | 


43 
ran; from what it is in hang, bank, 
rank, &c. Nay, the Sound of this 
Letter is vary'd in the very ſame 
Words: For (n) ſounds otherwiſe in 
lon- ger, ſtron- ger, an- ger, drin- ker; 
in- gruo, con- gruo; but other wiſe. in 
tong-er, ſtrong: er, ang- er, drink- er 3 
zng-ruo, eng-120, So we hear ſome 
ſaying in- quam, tan-quam, nun- 
quam, &c. while others proncunce 
them as if they was written ing- 
wam, tanq-wam, nunq-wam; or 
ink- wum, tank-wam, nunk-wam, 
When (n) is pronounc'd in the for- 
mer, the Extremity of the Tongue al- 
ways ſtrikes the fore- part of the 
Palate near the roots gf the upper 
Teeth; but in the latter, the ſame 
Extremity of the Topgue rather de- 
pends to the roots of the lower 
Teeth; but the hinder-part of the 
2 is rais'd to the hinder- part 
of the Palate, and there intercepts 
the Sound; to wit, it is form'd in 
g); but ir has the fame Direction of 
the Breath with (n). And this, if 
we are not deceiv'd, is that very 
Sound which many wou'd give to 
the Hebrew , when they teach us 
to pronounce it by ng, gb, gn,nghn, 
&c. for they inſinuate ſome Sound, 
which does not perfectiy agree with 
either (n) or (g), but has ſomething” 
common to both, And we know 
not but the Spanzards mean the 
fame Sound by their (®) mark'd 
thus over head. 

We call theſe three Conſonants 
balf Vowels ; for they have a greater 
proper Sound than thoſe which we 
lately call'd balf-Metes, AN 

Theſe nine Conſonants, which we 
have diſcours'd of, are form'd by 2 
tatal Interception of che Breath, ſu 
that it has no manner of Paſſa 
through the Mouth, which the reſoie 
we nam'd clos d: But the ſame 


hardly preſs d, yet (tho*- with diſi. 
ealty) "i an 2 ode thoſe Conſo- 
| nancs are form'id, which, we call 


is 22 in the Won thin, 
% from that in fing,fingle. fink 
k, lynx, Ce. fo 4 20 | 


kg 15 
band, from whos 


en'd, Which are the Aſpirates of © 
$f thoſe (except the 9 


9 4 
* 


the Mouth in the ſame manner, as 


2 — 


Formation remaining, if the Breath 


by 246 | 


W 


&% 
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they. ae. deriv' di:: 
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More ſubtle and thin, if the Breath 


goes out by an oblong Chink, Slir 
or Crevice ; or more groſs, if it go 
out by a round Hole. They are re- 
ferr*d to the ſame Claſſes their Pri- 
mi tives were, as being near a-kin 
to them. We ſubjoĩn no Aſpirates 
to the hal- Vowels; not that there is 
no Sound when the Breath breaks 
from him that ĩs about to pronounce 
them, bat becauſe that Sound has 


not yet, as far as we can diſcover, 


obta ind any Place in the Lift, or 


Catalogue of Letters; for it expreſſes 


the Lowing of an Ox, or the Hu- 
mane Sigh ; that is, if that be made 
in the Lips, this chiefly is in the 
Palate or Throat, 


- 


If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, 
ing ro pronounce” 


When we are going 

the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (, or 
(, that is, the Greek (@), the A- 
'rabzan (Phe), the Welſh V. is 


form'd and pronounc'd; nor 2s it of 


Conſequence whether the Breath 
gets our by al 
round Hole; for tho* that Way the 
Sound is more ſubtle and ſine, and 
this more groſs, yet the Diſtinct ion 
of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, 
that we doubt whether they in any 
Language are expreſs'd by different 
Later. 
It the Breath break out by ach ink, 
when we are going to pronounce 


(b), ir forms the Englzſh (v) Con ſo- 


gant, &c, The Spanzard not ſeldom 
go the ſame Sound to (b), ufin 
3 and (v) promiſcuouſ- 
Iy. The Welſh expreſs this Sound 
by (, and the foregoing Sound by 
Cf). The Engliſh Saxons either 
had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it 


by ( in 5 4 nou 
onſonant ; and 


nothing of the (v 
they wrote many Words with (f) 
as the Engliſh did after them tor 
ome Ages) which are now written 
with (v), as much as thoſe which 
ſtill are ſpelt with (); as gif, Heo- 
-fen, &c. which now are writ give, 
Heaven, &c. The Arabians and 
Perfians have not this Sound : And 
the Turks pronounce their Vaw in 


— 


iſh Chink, or by a 


— 


Pri ſeian owns, that the La 


: 


Sound 


the Vu of the Hebrews (which { 
think more properly progounc' 
the Arabic Num, or w). And 
doubt not but the uli (f) halt 
Sound ; for ſince the Greeks had 
tore the Character (o), there wu 
manner of need to invent a newt 
to expreſs the ſame Sound, 


had formerly the ſame Pronuncig 
on, that is, the ſame Sound, that 
aſterwards given to the (v) c 
.nant,aud ſo the Letter ( V palt toi 
ole) or (pb): 
But if the Breath make its 
our through a round Hole, the By 
lifh (w) is form'd and the Ard 
(waw), which Sound many gin 
the Hebrew (vau). But the Ger 
(w), if we miſtake not, has 250 
compounded of this and the on 
Letter; that is, by plaoing chat 
| . j2 
fore this; ſo that the Englzſh wi 
ſpell that with vwa, which 
er mau expreſs by wa. This So 
is not very different from the Engl 
(oo), the French (ou), and the Ger 
groſs or fat (u) moſt rapidly 4 
nounc'd. For this Reaſon ſome h 
thought it a Vowel, tho' it be ing 
lity a Conſdonant, yet it mult 
own'd very near a-kin to a 0 
The Welſh make that 2 Vowel 
well as this a Conſonant, expiel 
them by the ſame Character (a 
when tis a Vowel, ir is acced 


| 


over-head, and ſounds long; in dl 
Places *tis a Conſonant, its Ml 
being ſhorr ; as, G d, (which 
two Syllables) a Goole ; gw", 
ked ; gw" yr, Men. Whenever i 
Sound in Latin follows /, 9, % U 
ſuadeo, quando, lingua, &c. 1 
take it for a Vowel; and pes 
ſome, Who wou'd have it a Co 
nant in the Engliſh Words 
per ſwade, ſway, &c. and yel 
Sound is the very ſame in 
Places, But the ſubjoin'd Vowe 
the Diphthongs or double Von 
(au), (eu), (ou), truly pronoune's 
no other than this very Conſon 
as any Man may fee by conſul 


the diſcerning Garaker, in his T 


ti ſe of double Vomels.. 


— —  oes  O 
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f the Breath more groſly goes j which now are written with (th), 9 
by the Hole, when we are go- And hence ſprung the Abbreviations 
to pronounce the Letter (J, the | of the, that, thou, by d þ, 5. 
), Kc. and the Engliſh (Th), | by (th), the latter by (dd), only 
Thigh, thin, thing, thought, | ſome pretend that it 1s berter writ- 
ng : The Anglo-Saxons tor- | ten by (db), who have not been able 
ly expreſs'd this Sound by this | to alter the old nne But 
e (p), which they call'd Spina, | we (as we have pbſery'd) expreſs 
he Thorn : The Welſh always | both Sounds by (th), but errapeouſ- 
te it with (th). ly, fince neither of them is a com- 
ut if the Breath on this Occa- | pounded Sound, but evidently ſim- 
go more ſubtilly our of the | ple, varying or deſcending almoſt in 
th by a Chznk, that part of the | the ſame manner from the Sounds of 
eue which is next to the Ex- (d) and (t); as f) and (v] do from 
ity being lifted up, that the the Sounds of (p) and (b). We grant 
th may, as it were, be flatred | that by the fame Reaſon, that (ph 
hin'd, and prets'd with a wider, is written for (F), (bb), (th) and 
groſs Form, the Greek (9) is (ab), might be alſo written, that is 
ch the Hebrew Samech and Shin, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew the Affini- 
rabic Sin and Sad; the Latin ty and Derivation of the Aſpirate 
Engliſh (/, pronounc'd with | Letters, to thoſe from whence they 
ight Sound, that is, a ſharp, a- | draw their Original. But it is evi- 
or ſtridulows, or hiſſing Sound; | dent from the follow ing Words, that 
q the Words, Tes, this, , thus, | the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
leſs, ſend, ſtrong, &c. With | Letters, is plainly di from 
Sound we alſo pronounce ſotg | chat of the Aſpirate Letter; as Cob- 
before (e), () and (%; as in| bam, Chat-ham, Wit-ham, Mait- 
e, Mercy, Peace, ſinee, Princi- ham, Wad-ham, Wood-houſe, Shep- 
&c, The French ſometimes | herd, Cla n And 
the (e) the ſame Sound when | thus we find entirely other Sounds 
Is 2 Tail, as in Gar Con, | in Ocham, Block-bead, Hog-berd, 
the Breath ger our of the Cog-hil, Houſ-bold, Diſ-bonour, 
th by a Hole 1n a groſſer man- Mzſ-bap, diſ-boneft , di bearten, 
8 2 
when you are about to pro- Maſ-ham, cauſ- ham, Wiſ-beart &c. 
ce (D), it forms the «Arabic | than thoſe Which we commonly 
the Hebrew Daleth, the ſofter write with (ch gb), (): But the 
of the Spanzards ; that is, as | French, the Flemings, and many 
Letter is pronounc'd in the | others, do not at all, or extreamly 
le and end of Words, as Maje- | little, pronounce eithef of + thoſe 
Irinidad, &c. The Engliſh Sounds which we expreſs by (th); 
e this Sound in the ſame man- and while the French endeavour to 
they do another, which we | pronounce it, they utter (t), the 
lately nam'd ; that is, wich — (d), and ſome others (.. 
n thy, thine, this, tho, &c. Vet it is not hard to pronounce theſe 
Ang lo- Saxons writ that Sound gennine Sounds, if we wou'd but 
(Þ), bur this with (D), (Dh. take 2 more peculiar Care of, and 
plain from their Writings, | have a nearer Regard to their For- 
they ſometimes confounded | mation, That is, all the Parts of 
Characters), but in following |} the Formation remain the ſame as if 
de Engliſh expreſs'd both | we were going to pronounce (t) and 
& by Þ), which by degrees; | (d), only we {cffer the Preath to go 
erated into the Character (P ), | our of our Mouths here, and not 
u very many Manuſcripts | there, We mult alſo take heed, that 
Wally begins thoſe Words |'for want of Attention, the part of the 
| | Tongue 
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ſtronger, as the Hebrew (Y), {x : 
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Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a 


' Lictle, and fo form the Letters (. 


and (z); for as (/) is to (t), ſo is (x) 
to (d), as we ſhall now explain, 
If when you are about to pro- 
nounce (d), you. extrude the Breath 
In a more ſubtle manner, as it were 
thin'd by a Chink or Crevice, (the 
Part next to the Extremity of the 
Tongue being to that end lifted up) 
the Zatzn (a) is form'd, the Greek 
(O), the Hebrew Zain, and the A. 
abi an (ze), which Sound the Eng- 
tiſh expreſs by their (a); but chey, 
as well as the Fresch, do ſometimes 
expreſs this Sound by (/), eſpecially 


when it is plac'd between two Vo- 


wel r, and in the end of a Word, as 


In Pleaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And 


when a Name or Noun, with hard 
) in the laſt Syllable is made a 
erb or Word, then this Verb or 
ard is pronounc'd with ſor (/). 
hat is =); ſo a Houſe, a Lowſe, a 
Mouſe, a Price, Advice, (or Adviſe, 
according to ſome; tho?, in our Opi- 
mon, the (e) ought to be kept in the 
Name, as à farther Diſt inction of the 
Name from the Word or Verb) cloſe, 


. Braſs, Glaſs, Graſs, Greaſe, end 


with hard (/); but to heuſe , to 


_ bouſe, to mouſe, to priſe, or prize, 


tho* Prize with 2 () ſignifies a 
Purchaſe, a Caption of ſome Ship, 
Sc. or the Reward of ſome Action, 
or 40 be. obtain'd by ſome Action, 
&c,)ro ad vi ſe, tõ elaſe, to h axe, &c. 
are pronounc'd with ſoft (/) or (a). 
But other Letters in the like manner 
have an analogous Alteration. For 
from the Names Wife, Life, Strife, 
Half, Calf, Safe, Breath, Cloth, are 
pronounc'd-with the harder Sounds; 
they arcChus made Verbs or Words, 
to Mie, to Live, to Strive, to 
Hal ve, ta Calve, to Suve, to Breathe, 
to cdothe. The Ealians (eſpecially 
when it 1s doubled) expreſs. 92 


Thus not a few pronounce in Latin 
Words when (t) goes before (i) and 
another Vowel follows; as Piazza, 
Venetie, ey pronounce Piat aa, 


Venctais, &c. 


le (J), By the Breach's being! 


ed of (fa), Bat this Sounh 


We may add to (d), or, if 
leaſe, to (a) two other Is 
rm'd in the ſame Seat, thati 
the Palate, viz, (I) and (7), 
chuſe rather to join theſe Lem 
(<) and (un), than to the Lette 
y reaſon of the Concuſhon & 
La/ynx, or Wind-pipe, and m 
mition of the Breath to the N 
in their Pronunciation, of 
the Letter (t), and all that an 
riv'd from it, are utterly incap 
The Letter (I) is forin'd i 
you are about to pronounce tif 
or (a), you gently ſend ou 
Breath from one or both Side 
the Mouth, and by rhe Tum 
the Mouth to the open Lips, 1 
Trembling of the Tongue. 4 
Sound of this Letter, if we u 
deceiv'd, is the fame in al 
$12ages, as the Hebrew 7 0 
ek A. | 
But the Welſh have anotht! 
ſtronger, tho' a kindred. Sout 
this, which they Write with 
ro diſtinguiſh ic from that of ti 


more forcibly preſs'd in 
Mouth, whence proceeds 4 
frothy Sound, as it were, comp 


thiak, no other Nation kno! 
lefs perhaps the Sp.mnzards, 
- The Letter (7), which is gen 
call'd-che Letter, is | 
form'd in the Palate; chat 
when you are about to pro 
(4) or (n), the 5 
Tongue being turn'd inwer 
— and —9ꝗ— Concuſho0 
the Breath that is going out 
which Conflict that horrid off 
Sound of the (r) proceeds. 3 
Sound of this Letter is the 
all Nations, as the Hebrew Reſ 
the Greek (pg), The Welſh frag 
ly ſubjoin (þ) to this Letter 
their-(7þ) anſwers the Greek 
rated 2 They tell us, dh 
Americans bordering o 
England, or at leaſt à gre 
them, cannot | gry ell 


| (1) or (v), but 


ubiticure (3) 9 


thus, for Lobſter, they ſay, 
an. | : 

e Breath, being more Guy 
reſs'd, breaks out more ſubtal- 
hen you are about to pronounce 
hard (e), ir forms the Greek 
he Arabian (cha), truly pro- 
'd, Cc. that 1s by a middle 
| berwixt (e) and (5) 3 and this 


and Welſh, and they both ex- 
it by ch. But it is quite 
züde in Englzſh; for our © 
uite different Sound, as we 
gew hereafter, | 

it che Breath go out in a groſ- 
danner, and leis impreſs'd (by 
n of the more lax Poſition of 
Tongue, and I, 6: Exit for 
reach) the Latin (h) is form'd; 
he Hebrew and Arabian (He) 
he Greek aſpirate Spirzt, And 
Sound is common to molt Na- 
But the French, tho' they 
e (b), ſeldom pronounce it, The 
rence between the Sound of this 
hat ot the foregoing Letter is 
this, that the Breath in the 
er is expell'd with a greater 


were through a Chink, and 1s 
tore nam'd the double Aſpirate; 
more treely, and as it were 

ugh 2 Hole or larger Paſſage. 
he Greeks, as it it were no Let- 
(becauſe its Sound is but ſmall) 
it an Aſpiration, and (at leait 
a. days] iet it not down in the 
4 Line ot the Letters, but put it 
the Head of a Letter: Tho? 
erly chey did ſer *em before the 
els in the dire& Line, but they 
he (t) after them, if we are not 
aken, and this makes them uſe 
or 2 Note of an Hundred; for 
cl now written Erler, WAS 
ry written Hera or. But 
can ſee no manner of Reaſon 
AY ſhould not be a Conſonant 
_—e Larguages ; for it is by 
R 1 to be reſected from the 
O r of Letters, becauſe the 
of it is ſometimes not pro- 


1 by the French and ſome 


| is very familiar to the Ger- 


e, and by a narrower Paſſage, | 


| 
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others; for that is no more than is 
common to many other Letters,eſpe- 
cially of the Hebrew, and other 
Oriental Tongues, which are quie- 
ſcent or filent : Nor becauſe it does 


not hinder the Eliſion of the forego- 


ing Vowel, when another Vowel 
follows in the ſubſequent Word; for 


| ({m).-wou'd then lie under the ſame 


— 
2— 


Fate, and ( anciently did not hin- 
der this Contra&ion, But we mutt 
confeſs, that there . is ſome doubr 
whether the Latzns, who. were ſuch 
mighty Emulators of the Greeks,al- 
low'd (h) to be a Letter or nor, eſpe- 
cially when we find the Gramma- 
r:ans ſo earneſtly denying, it with 
Priſcian at the Head of them. 
If when you are about to pro- 
nounce (), or the hard (g), the 
Breath being more hardly com- 
preſs'd, goes out by a more ſubtle 
Chink, as I may ſay, or Slit, chat 
Sound is form'd which is expreſs'd 
by gh. The Engliſh ſeem former- 
ly to have had this Sound in the 
Words Light, Night, Right ,Daugh- 
ter, &c. but now they only retain 
the Spelling, entirely omirring . the 
Sound; but the North-Country Peo- 
ple, eſpecially the Scots, almoſt re- 
tain ir ill, or rather ſubſtitute the 
Sound of (h) in its room. The Ir: 
in their (gb) have exactly this 
Sound, as in Lb, a Lake, &c. Ir 
differs from the German (cb) as 
(g does from (e), that is by the 
Direction of the Breath to tae No- 
ſtrils, which neither (e) nor (eh) 
can do. But the Germans general 
write by (eh) thoſe very Wor 
which the Engliſh write with (gh), 
for their Macht,. recht, liecht fecht- . 
en,tochtec,aniwer our Night right, 
light, fight, Daughter ; and there are 
many more Words of the ſame kind, 
The Latins,Greeks, Hebrews and A- 
rabians knew nothing of this Sound, 
The Perfians pronounce their Ghaf 
with this Sound, which is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Arabic Kef by 
three Points over it. 

But if the Breath go out more 
freely, and as it were through a 


more large Hole, che Engliſh (y) 
ang Hole, the Engliſh (3) 


48 The en 
Conſonant is form'd ; the German 
(i) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), 
which Sound many contend belongs 
to the Hebrew (50d), For this 
Sound is very neat a-kin to that of 
the Vowel (i) lender, molt rapidly 
pronounc'd. The Diphthongs , as 
they are call'd az, ei, oi, or ay, ey, 
oy, are promiſcuouily written by 0 
or (y), eſpecially by the Englz 
and the French, is not only 

ut for (i) at the end of Words, but 
in the middle, when (i) follows the 
Sound of (i) ; as dying, lying, &c. 
the «Anglo-Saxons, and atter them 
the Engliſh, for many Ages always 
put a Point over (y), when it was 
us' d for the Vowel (i), thus ( 

But it is manifeſt, that there is a 
great Affinity between this Letter 
and g and gb, from thoſe Words, 
which are now written by gh, as 
light, might, thought, &c. being in 
the old Manuſcripts writren with 
( y), in the ſame Character, as yet, 
yonder, &c, For they had a three- 


Told Figure, ene(y), which we now | 


expreſs by th, as we have already 
obſerv'd ; another which was us' d 
for (z) Vowel, and differing from 
the former only by the Point over 
it; and a third (8) which was | 
always put for ( y) Conſonant, and 
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\. Claſſes ; and as we have of the 


Which was found in thoſe Words 
which we now fpell with gh : 


But the Library-keepers, of 1 
Times, ignorant of the Matter, 
by a very groſs Error ſubſtituꝶ 
the room ot it the Character off 
Letter (x), when they made 
monſtrous Words thou3t, ſouzt 
for thought, ſought, &c. or x 
for thozyt, ſouyt, &c. as they! 
then us'd to be written by (y) 
ſonant,. as we may find them int 
Impreſſious of Chaucer, and ol 
of the old Poets, We muſt alſot 
that not à few Words, which 
now ſpell with ( y), the old $ 
and now molt commonly the 
mans, wrote with g; for our We 
Stay, Jeyt, ſay, p4y, day, rain, 
many more, are partly by they 
Saxons, and partly by the Germ 
written Schlagen, ſegel, vl 
ſax, tag, tegen. And on thed 
trary many Words which are u 
written with (g), were forme 
written with (y) ; as, again, gu 
givea, &c. were anciently vm 
ayen, ayenſt, yeoven, &c. 

Thus we have run through alli 
ſimple Sounds that we know, 
have given Rules for their ſend 
Formations, and diſtribured tif 
inte their ſeveral Families! 


wels, ſo ſhall we here of the Cal 
nants, give you a Plan, which || 
Eye may view all at once. 


+ _—__— 


Mute = FF 1 
Labial or Lip Hali-Mute — 5 7 
2 | Half-Vowels Ma Lows 
= Mute 4 S1TH 
2 —— — — 
S Palatine or Palate < Half-Mute - D/ ZI DH, T. K. 
© | Halfk-Vowel - C2 Sigh | 
Mute CHI H. 
Guttural or Throat Half-Mute -- * Fi F 
Half-Vowel 5! 4 Sigh 6 5- 
E |S 
S, | & 
15 
S | 8 
. 8 E 
— 
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$ we have ſaid ſomerhing of the | 
ound Sounds of the Vowel, 
|| add a Word or two here 
e Compound Conſonants. The | thoſe ample Letters 
liſh (j) Conſonant, or ſoft (g) or compord z which C 
is compounded of (d) and (J), likewiſe often do, for their 
plain from Far, joy, gentle, wacht, ſechs, ſeebit, 8c. are ' the 
no, which ſound Har, dyoy, | Englsſh Ox wax, fue, faxtz the Welſh 
tle, lodying, &c. the Arabien ] always write this with (ef), * 
x (which Letter, tho“ it deſcend | The Latin (k) was anciently put 
\ the Hebrew Gimel, retains nor | (ca), and they promiſcuouſly wrote 
Sound) and the Italian Gi. | 7 — and —— — it na 
he French (j) Conſo generally has the ſame e Sound 
60 13 com 28 Goon apy which-the Greek 2. whence ic 14 
ats (xy) ; for their Fe, 7; age, | derivid, or "the Letra (c), and it 
&c, are Zye, azye, &c. the Per- would be plainly a ſuperfiuous Lets 
; expreſs this Sound by their [ter if (e) always retain'd its genuine 
; which is diſtinguiſh'd from Sound ; aud therefore the Welſh, 
Arabian Ze by baving three wwhoſe (e) has always one \couſtant 
ts over it, | m_ EIN Letter, as wel 
he German (j) Cenſonant is ome other Nat | 
ly 2 fimple Sound, that is, as | The Latin (q) of old, = for ( cu) 
s always 


have ſaid, the ſame with | or rather (cw), which 
liſh (y). ; _— (v) after it, has the very ſame Sound 


he Engl (Jae French (6b), Teel. ie Walſh hav i nt, bus 
he inn) _— you = _ —_ pur = . (ew), ox (ebw). 
eee kb. en e, | hn ow , e 


he German ſebham, ſound Syam- . . 

ame, Ham. The Welſh ex- r te ©. — 
the Sound 09 (3), whenlore | 5 0 to K chem ſoz un 
| them (with 2 Note of Produ- tell Do he ſucceeding Engliſh 


over the following Vowel / , 
1 . is 2 Hs york 8 and ſer 
ounrt C the ( re t . 5 
pbles, 9) .6 Wood 065996 But this is worthy our Obfſerva- 


| „ 
he Engliſh (ch) or (teb), ſounds (eh. 4 & be act ata} 
ard 3 „Kaches, Bec. ſound commonly are ſubjoin'd to kindred. 
3 Ms IE Conſonants before kindred Vowels ; 
5 The Font re (e) | chat is, (y )is often ſubjoin'd to the 
Sound, beige the 4 For 9s Guttural Conſonants (c) (g/ when a 
bor, make nis af: the; " py! | Palatine Vowel follows; for can, 
b, by. having. three. Þ —— 6 2. get, begin, &c. ſound as if they were 
ir, is diſtinguiſh'd f ts de- written cyan, gyer, begyin, &c. for 
T | he Tongue can Kane abs few 
d yer, you-ſever ally. pur 25 theſe Guttural Confonants, to form 
will be made dye —_— 10 ' rhe Palatine Vowels, but it muſt 
, Which is pen hed, ew) pronounce (y). But it is not ſo be- 
, ſhere,and the re — Pre the other Vowals, "0 in; cull, 
© (X) oi the Lining and J. Sn ge Ser eaſes come, bee. (W} 
all other Languap 1 is ſomerimes ſubjoin'd to the Lab 
(, is compos'd of (ef ) "1 or Lip Conſonants (p) and (b) _ | 
Me, I cially before opt (0 ; as Por, » 
4 | 1 «4 4 * pe 4 * 


— 


- 
o 
. 


£ 


them their Perfection 
_ Frare, 


2 — 
{ Rules are not always obſerv d, eſpe · 
clially che firſt and the laſt. ＋ 


as 


We have (pe 2) conſider d Let- 


ures or Characters, in their firſt 
irurion, ſignifie immediately on- 
s, yet Men often car- 
d their Thoughts of the Chara- 


. ers, to the very Things which the 
Sounds 
to paſs, 
conũder'd two ways, vix. either as 
they 
Which is ſignify'd hy the Sound, 


agnify's ; whence it comes 
at the Characters may be 
ſimply ſignify the Sound, or as 
ad un in conceiving chat 
Four Things are neceſſary to give 
7 in the fiſt 


. 
* 
- 


: That re or Cha- 
(1. every Figu Jp 


racter mark or denote ſome 

that is to ſay, That no Character 
be ſer down in any Word, but what 

' Is pronounc'd. 


(2.) That every Sound, which is 
reſs'd in the Pronunciation, be 


. mark'd with ſome. Figure: that is 
to ſay, That we pronounce nothing 
but what is Written. 


(3.) That every Figure mark only 


one ſimple, or compounded Sound. 
one and t] 


(..) That one he ſame Sound, 
de not mark'd by more Figures tha. 
one. 


But conſidering the Chara der in 


the ſecond mannꝭ x, that is to ſay, As 
- [they help us in the Conception of 
- thoſe Things, which the Sounds 


ify z we hind ſomerimes, that it is 
the Better, that the foregoipg 


Becauſe. firſt, it .otren happens in 
trom Others, that there ae. certain 


| 


Letters, which are nor p Onar 


4 


Fh OT ASI 


+ Soil; &c. which are « ſounded as if 
: ſpelr thus, Pros, Bwoy, bwcal, &c. 
but this is not always done, nor by 
all Men. 
11 
ters, as the Sigus ot Sounds, but have 
not yet examin'd the «Analogy they 
t Þear ro the Sounds they repreſenr, 

We have already ſaid, that Sounds 
are taken for rhe Signs of our 
Thoughts, and that Men invented 
Tertain Figures, to be the Signs of 
: thoſe Sounds, But whereas theſe 
I 
- 1y the Sou 


which ſignifies to fear or dredl 
J ts throw, y Son caſt, xc 


* 


ning of Periods, proper Nam 


, 


| 


certain Words, or certain DIG 


WO 
4 


_—, 


9 WIFE 


and which, tor that reaſon, 
no manner of uſe to the Sound 
are yet uſeful in helping ys u 
derſtand that which the Word 
nite, As for Example, in the Þ 
Words, Champs, Temps, and (1 
the (2) and (t) are not pron 
which are ot uſe to the ſigniiq 
becauſe by them we find, thy 
firſt comes from Campus, and} 
ps, the later from Cantw, 
In Hebrew itſelf there are 
which differ only by one enduy 
Aleph, and the other in How 
that are not pronounc'd ; 28 


Hence *tis plain, that this 
of Words (as tis call'd) isnotw 
out its Benefit to the Language 

The differerice berween the( 
tals and Small Letters, may ſa 
ſome a ContradiQion to the k 
Rule, That one and the ſame 
be not mark'd with more tha 
Figure : And for this Reaſon, ! 
urge, that the ancient,as wells 
preſent Hebrew, had none d 
difference; and that the Gree 
Romans, tor a long time, mas 
of only Capital Letters in theit 
ting. But this Diſt inct ion is off 
Advantage, and Beauty, in milf 
with a pleaſing Variety the 
tals and Small Letters, in the 


and to diſtinguiſh Names 
Words of Affirmation, aud all 
Parts of Speech, ä N 
Beſides, this Objection wil 
ainſt the Difference of Haus 
Figures of Writing or Print 
the Roman, Italic, German, . 
the Impreſſion of this very B 
any other Language, ancient d 
dern, which is very uſetulf 
ploy d in the Diſtinction, ei 


and Sentences, which convef 
Force and Energy intended i 
Author, to the Reader, and 005 
at all Cc rhe Pronunciatia 


thoſe Languages, which are ceriv'd | 


Tho' what we have {aid |; 


to ſhow, that the uſe of Let- 
which are not pronounc'd, 1s 
ſo great an Imper fection as ge- 
ly imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe 
ances, aud Particulars of Words | 
c'd from other Languages; yet 
zuſt be allow'd, that there are 
many crept in by a Corruption 
ich has ſpread ir ſelf through ſe- 
il Languages, Thus it mult be 
ſeſs' d, chat it is a certain Abuſe 
zire che Sound of (s) to (o), be- 
an (e) and (i), and of pronoun» 
g (g ) before the ſame Vowels, o- 
wiſe than before the others; of 
ing ſoften'd the (s) between two 
wels; and of giving (t) the Sound 
(5) before (i), tollow'd by another 
wel, as Gratza, Action, Diction, 


Some People have imagin*d, that 
y cou'd Correct this Fault in the 
gar Tongues, by inventing new 1 
nan. as Mr. Lodmic iN 

ne in his univerſal Alphabet, and 
mu, in his Grammar of the 
ench Tongue, by retrenching eve- 
Letter that was not pronounc'd, 
d writing every Sound by that 
trer, to which the Sound to be ex- 
eſs'd was proper, as by placing an 
) before (i) and (e), and not (c) 
ad the like: But he, and all vrhers 
his Mind, ought to conſider, that 
ides the Diſadvantage this wou'd 
to the Vulgar Tongues, for the 
eaſons urg'd before, they wou'd 
tempt an Impoſſibility; and they 
tle think how difficult a thing ir 
to change, and bring the People 
2 whole Nation to the change of 
Character they have been us d to, 
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FT; 
claudi us found himſelf diſappointed 
in an Attempt of this Nature, and 
was fain to lay aſide his Defigr! of 
r a Character he had pre- 
par'd; 

MAN that can be done in this par- 
ticular, is to retrench by degrees all 
thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, 
either to the Pronunciation, or the 
Senſe; or Analogy of Languages, as 
the French, and we have begun to 
do; and'to preſerve thoſe, that are 
uſeful, and to ſer ſome certain ſmall 
Marks to diſtinguith them from 
.thoſe, which are pronounc'd, or 
which may intimate td us the ſeve- 
ral Pronunciations of the ſame Let- 
ter. But even this labours under a 
Diffculty not to be remov'd but by 
degrees, and in many Years ; for 
the altering any of the preſeut, or» 
adding any new Characters at once, 
wou'd be of no manner of Uſe, while 
all the chief Books of the Language 
are without theſe Marks or Altera- 
tions, and ſo many People muſt be 
oblig' d to learn their «A/phaber over 
again, or be puzl'd to read what 
wou'd then be Written or Printed. 
And indeed, the Rules we have gi- 
ven in theſe Caſes, will (we perſuade 
our ſelves) be of more Uſe than all 
theſe Projects for directing the 
Learner, Let, to omit nothing that 
has been offer'd with any Probabt. 
lity, we ſhall add the Method of z 
French Author, to this End; a Point 
above or below will ſerve for the 
firſt Caſe, and whitw (e) is pro- 
nounc'd like (s), it may have a Tail 
added; and when the (g) is pro- 


une out of Mind; aud che Emperor 


The End of the Firſt Part. 


nounc'd like an (j) Conſonant, Ks 
| Tail need uot be quite clos d. 


F 2 


1427 


Pert 11, 
| Cnap. V. 
a Of SYLLABLES. 


A Syllable's a compleat and perfect Sound, 
In which one ſingle, or one double Vowel's found; 
Or ei iber eds with Conſonants, and ſpoke 
In one ſole breathing, as in Cloke, - 

' Syllable is a compleat Sound utter'd in on 


Breath, which ſometimes conſiſts of one Vowel 
or double Vowel, ſometimes of one wel, d 


ti 


double Vowel join'd to one or more C onſonanti, not exceeding 

ſeven in Number. ns WEE 
By this Definition it is plain, that one fingle Vowel ma 
compoſe a Syllable ; as the firſt Syllabtes in the following 
Words, A. brabam, E-ternal, J-vory, 0-rient, U-nity. But x 
nun. 


1] The word 8 L L ABLE is | literal or articulate Voice of an in 
dexivid from the Latin Sylabe, and | dividwal Sound ; for every Sy la 
that from rhe Greek Word EUMably promos _ e ſame _ 
from 0uMapſbarer, which is to Word, 70 be produc'd ander die 
canyechand'; fochat Hilebe, is the Accents, or with ſeveral Moriowd 
Latitude of the Term, may be taken e breathi ſo many Syllables zu 
for any Comprehenion or Connecti- on the contrary, tho? there be { 
on in general, but in a Crammati- ral Vowels, if they are 1 
ew — 9 under one Accent, and with @ 
er has defin'd a Syllable to be an © ee eee * 


lement under one Accent, that i 3 
what can be pronounc'd at * . — every — Kanye 17 
Priſcian more plainly has it, com- voc ry _ _u __— 
 prebenfu Literarum, &cc. a Compre- | nf np ey a 

— of Letters falling under ons | Y 514, Lmple er compound, 
(Accent. and proclde d by one Mo. each of theſe in its Formation, 1 
tion of breathing Yer uires a diſtin Motion of the fr 


is has | 
. oral Muſcles, Thus a, 4, 4," 
rejected by ſome GRAMMARIANS, | Syllables, form'd by "© ma 


as ĩimperſect, and excluding ell Syl- — 1 
lables of one Letter: Another has — uiſh — 2 „ 
dein d it thus, 4 SYLLABLE is « | piratio is 
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amber of Conſonants can be ſounded without a Vowel 

or tho”, after the Mutes and Liquids, (bl), (cr), in Table an 
lere, the (e) be quieſcent, or at leaft obſcure, yet that - 
Pound, which is expreſs'd by thoſe Conſonantts, is deriv'd | 
om that (e), by which, making a ſort of Sound, we think (b}} 

nd (cr) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule, for from 
ezlification it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a long and 

ſhort Syllable. f 


As many Vowels 4s emit a Sound, 1 | 

So many Syllables in Words are found, * 
As many Vowels, or double Vowels, as are found in any 
ord, of ſo many Syllables is that Word compos'd, except 
y of the Vowels be ſilent or quieſcent, as the final (e), and 
Wome Vowels which make the improper double Vowels, the 
Rules of which have been already given in the Firſt Part 
reating of LETT ERS, and the (e) which is added to 
ome Syllables in the middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad- 
ance ment and Rudesby, which ſerve only to lengthen the 
dregoing Vowel, Except likewiſe. Words ending in (es), 
nd no (5) coming before (e); as Names, Trades, &c. but if 
5), or the Sound of (s), comes before (es), it is another Syl- 
able; as Horſes, Aſſes, &c. Faces, Races, Pages, Prizes : 
nd when (u) follows (g) or (q) ; as in Quart, Guide, Guilt, &c. 
nd when (e) is follow'd by (); as in even, Heaven, &c, but 
hen this (e) is generally left out, they become one Syllable 
very wbere. indes 7 
Eigbi Letters in ſome Syllables we find, : 
And no more Syllables in Words are join d. 


[2] As there are but eight Letters in any Syllable, ſo has 
o Word above ſeven or eight Syllables (and few in Englzſþ 
d many) as e. con- ci- li- a- ti- n, In· com- pre beni - bi- li.. 
To divide Syllables juſtly in Writing, eſpecially when part 
fa Word is written in one Line, and part in another, this 
a general Rule, oe, e eee 
hben any ſing le Conſonant ij ſ een, 
Single or double Vowels plac'd between, 
The Conſonant divides it with the laſt, 
But to the firſt abe (P) and (J) joins faſt, 


** 


—— 
— 


© Cy — a _- 


=" 


= T_ 


When 


pg, whereas one (a) of the fame begin Wich a Conſonant, allow in 

ngrit, is form'd bnt by one | -Alzph co be one, and a Syllable has 

62) ln Hebrew, all the Syllables | never more than one Vowel. | 
ain rr 13] Ar 


= TT RT THESES = GB TT az cv 


— 2 4 — = 


| 
: 


3 8 Br. Brace | Gre Orovs 
7 Je. Croud Pr. Printe 
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When a ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowel, g 
between a ſingle and double-Vowel, it muſt in the dividi 
Syllables be joyn'd to the later. 3 
Except when (x) or (p) comes between two Vowels; fy 
they are joyn'd to the firſt, as in Example, Ox-en, up-on j ei 
In compound Words its own will each retain, 
: The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain, 
Except Compounds, where each Word compoundiylf 
retains its proper Letters; as un-arm'd, unuſual, in-ure, 
ora, mwith-0ut, with- in, Safe- ty, loue-ly, Name-leſs, &c. 
When a Word receives an additional Termination, 
ending; as (ed) Wing-ed ; (edft) Deliver- edſt; (eib) Delim 
eth z (for which Delivers is now written, and the former end 
ing entirely rejected) (eſt) Delzver-eſt 3 (ing) Deliver-inj 
(er) Deliver-er; (ance) Deliver- ance. 
Conſonants preceeding (1) and (r), 
Follow d iy (e) never diuided are. 


As #x-ſe-pa-ra-ble, Tri-fle, Mi- tre, &c. But this Rule ſeet 
— beter — * Conſonants. 


Two Conſonants betwixt two Vowels plac't, 
If they begin a Word, purſue the laſt. 
But thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 
Can nc er a Syllable, without 4 Sin, 


When two Conſonants come between two Vowels, ift! 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vo 
wel; but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parte 
one joyning the firft Vowel, and the other the latter. 

| To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate tl 
double-Conſonants that can begin Words; which you mI 
eaſily know by putting (e), or any other Vowel, afcer the 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall into one articulal 
Sound, they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be para 
into diſtinct Syllables. e 
Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty 


number. | 
| Bl. Bleed . Il, Glory 
CF, Fleet Sl, Slight 


Xn HmFMra*% T =— 


Tr «s Treat 


| De. Dry N \ 
Vr. Wrath* * 


Fr, Froſt 
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' Ch. Change Sn. Snare wg 
Dw. Dua J. wyil 
gn. gnaw S. Syuib 
n. Knave ſt, till 
* * Us Queen Sw. Swear ; 

0 ſee ſcant th, this 
. iw, two ; 


[4 Nine ways Words begin with three Conſonants, a8 
Sb, Scheme 2 4 ST 
Ser. Screen 3 . ain | | 


Sbr. Sbrine Thr. Three 
Fr. Skrew Thw., Thwart 


Sr. Spread 


n ſhort, all this Rule is compriz'd in this, that a Mute and a 
wid following one-another,go together with the laftVowel, 
all double-Conſonants in the middle befides, are divided. 
To this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
at Compounds keep each its Part, as has been obſferv'd 3 
| additional Endings are diſtin Syllables. | 
But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
zin a Syllable, and muſt therefore be parted in the Diviſi- 
of Syllables; as in ſe-domn, for (ld) can't begin a Word ; 
) in Mul-tiply, Trumpet. ar- dent, Can -· did, ac-· cord, ſwag. ger, &c. 
hen three or more Conſonants meet in the middle of a | 
drd, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore | 
b keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes to 
firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Con trat, 
ruction, &c. 


Two Vowels meeting each with its full ſound, 
Almays to make two Syllables aye bound. 


If two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 
7 —_ divided, and make two Syllables, as Re-enter, 
-tual, b | | | | 
Wy The following Obſervations relating 10 Syllables, or tothe Pro» | 

nciation 0 ; Pant as they are — in Syllables, and not fine | 
by themſelves, we thought more proper for this place, than 
bere they haue been plac'd by Others ; for 10 talk of the Pronun- 
ation i Syllables, [a ore the Learner knows what a Syllable uu, | 
ms ſomething prepoſterom, 1 


The 
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| theſe add the following Words in (Mon), as Admiſſion, Of 
Breſt, Depeſion, Dymion; Fpron; impreio 


The Sound of (ſbal) in Words of more Syllables than, 
is written in ſome h (u) before (al), as Credential, 
noctial, Eſſential, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others wi 
(ct) before (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicid| 
and the Reaſon. is, that the Primitive Words from whe 
theſe are deriv d, end in (ce), as Artifice, Benefice, Prejuliu 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (1), or (c) is ug4, 
continues in Engliſh, as Judicial, from Judicialis, &c. 

The Sound of (ſban), muſt be written (cian), as 
metician, Grecian, Logicign, Magician, &c. from Arithmii 
Grece, Logic, and Magic; and ſo all others from the (4 
Latin, except Ocean, Preciſian, Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, 

The Sound of (ſbate) is expreſs'd by (17), before (ate), 
Gratiate, expatiate, negotiate, vitiate, &c. except emi 
Aſſociate, Nauſeate, 

The Sound of { ſhent) is written by (cient), in An 
Proficient, &C. (cient), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and (cin 
in mmi ſcient, &c. $44 rr 
The Sound of ⁊bun, or ſbun in the End of Words, mif 
written (tion), with (i), except Alluſon, Ani mad uverſin 

 ſeenſion, Aſperſion, Averſion, Circumciſion, Colliſion, Cold 
Comprehenſion, Compulſion, Conclufion, Condeſcenſion, Confd 
Contuſion, Convulſion; Deciſion, Decurſion, Deluſion, Diui 
Diffuſion, Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, Di 
fion, Diſtenſion, Difſuaſion, Diverſion, Diviſion, Divulſin; 
Fuſion, Emulſion, Eroſion, Evaſion, Everſion, Exciſion, Excl 
Excurſion, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Ext 
Tilufion, Immerſion, Inciſion, Inclufion, Incurſion, Inbeſion, 

fron, Introverſion, Intruſion, \ Invaſion, Irrifion ; Manſion ; 06 
Hon, Occiſion, Occluſion ,, Penſion, Perſuaſion, Proviſion ;, 
benſion, Reverſion, Revulſion ; Sponſion, Suffuſion; Verfion: 1 


miſſion, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſion, Confeſ 


ceſſion ; Miſſion ; 0 miſſion, Oppreſſion ; Paſſion, Percuſſion, li 
aniſſion,'\ Proceſſion, Profeſſion, Progreſſion z Seceſſion, E. 
. 107 . es! Den . 17 by 

The following Words written ( ſition), tho*. moſt of 
like Sound are ſpelt (tirion), as Petition; Acquiſition, 0 
"poſition, Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſquiſition z Expoſition; 
quiſition, Interpoſition; Poſition ; Tranſition;Tranſpoſition- ( 


* o N m # # +. * 


At the End of this ſhort Part | 
Diviſion, we ſhall lay down a 
Method of learning to Read in 
oguages, as we find it in a 
þ Author, and which perhaps 
genious School-maſter may 
ve to the Advantage of his 
ars: To which we {hall add, 
Mr, Lodwick, our own Coun- 
an, has advanc'd on. the ſame 


lis Method (ſays our Author) re- 
chiefly thoſe, who cannot 
It is certain, that the Learn- 
d no great difficulty in learn- 
he Letters themſelves, but the 
| Labour and Pains they go 
gh, is in joining the Letters 
her in Syllables. For every 
r has its peculiar Name, Which 
pnounc'd differently by it (elf, 


— — — ͥ Q — 


join theſe into. one Syllable, which 
tis impoſhble for them to do, and 
they muſt expreſs this one Syſlable 
by live Sy llables, which was not de- 
ſign'd; whereas they 
them to expreſs every Syllable en- 
tire at firſt „ Without diſmem- 
bering it; and to do this, rhey muſt. 
proceed gradually : Firſt beginni 
with the moſt me & es, 
fo by degrees proceeding to the more 
difficult and — till they 
can readily pronounce a whole Syl- 
lable at brit fight ; even the moſt 
difficult that are, To that end letall 


the Premmers. be thus contriv'd ; at 


the top of the Leaf, let all the Vo- 
wels be plac'd fingly in, Order, as 
they follow in one Rank, and in the 
ſame place Syllables, 1, Of one 
Vowel, and one Conſonunt following 


what it is in Conjun@ion with 
r Letters; for Example, It you. 
a Child to pronounce, Fry in a 
ble, you firſt make him pro- 
ce ef, er, y; Which muſt per- 
y confound him; when he comes 
pa theſe three Sounds together, 
pf them to form the Sound of 
F yllable 985 | 
he ſame Obſervation is 2 
ddwick ; As the preſent 
et, ſays he, are imperſect, ſo are 
the Primmers, or firſt Books 
rein Children are taught to Spell 
Read. Firſt, In not having a 
& Alphabet. And 72 
Dt bei digeſted in ſuch a Me- 
» 4s is it and proper to teach 
as they ought to be taught. 


b, is to diſmember every Syllable 
ore than one Letter) into many 
ables, by expreſſing every Letter 
t, and Syllabic 93 and the 
onants with ſuch a Vowel as 
are ordinarily nam'd with, and 
I requiring them to join all theſe 
ables into one Word, 
t how prepoſterous this Me- 
is, one Inſtance for all will ma- 
: Suppoſe the Monoſyllable 
ad, to be ſpell'd, they will teach 
n thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, 
dee, and then require them to 


— 1 


the uſual Way of teaching to | 


it,\t hour all the Variations; 
then of one Conſonant,and one Vowel 
plat pf. age: adly, Of two Conſo- 
nants before, and one Vowel follow» 


out the Variations, 
* "or he Vowel, and abree or 
2 Conſonants following ; and > 
three Con ſonan ta going before, an 
one Vowel follow ing. 4thly, Of one, 
two, and three Conſonants going 
before 2 Vowel ; and one, two, three, 
or four Conſonants following: 5thly, 
Of ſome Syllables wich Diphthongs 
and Triphthongs. Fer Example: 


, 4. 

ab, ib. 

ad; ed, id. 

ba; be. bs, bo. bu, &c. 
ald. eld. 20d. old. ald, Kc. 
dra. dre. dri. dio. dru, &. 

bal m. bel m. bil m. bolm.hul mn, &c. 


After this, place a number of 

Words of two, three, or four Sylla- 
| bles, from the more ealy, to the 
more difficult Expreſſions, without 


in our Opinions, if there cou'd be 


ſome Order and Connection in their 
Sięnification, it would help the Me- 
mory : Further, let there follow 
ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 
with the Accent volt ER as 
on the firft, ſecond, and # 8 


ſhou'd teach 


heed to their Significations ; the“ 
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Thus far Mr. Lodwick, who pro- 
ceeds farther, but that relating too 
much to his Univerſal Alpbaber, 
can not have a place here, 


To this we ſhall add ſome Rules 


of Speling,, Which tho? we did not 
thin 
to be inferred in the =! of the 

Rules, yet figce they really afford 
Matter of Speculation ſuthcienr to 
employ the curious Teacher or 
Learner of his Mother Tongue, and 
may perhaps be render'd capable of 
Improvement, we ſhall here add. 
They were given us by one Dr. Jones, 
who (as we ghels by his Name) be- 
ing a Welſh-man, may, in ſome. Par- 
ticulars of his Book, be miſled by 
the Pronunciation of his own 
Tongue; yet is his Book worth our 
: deration, But this will be 
plainer from his Obſervations, 

His Maxims are, firſt, That all 
Words were Originally Mitten as 
Spelr. Tho” this may be diſputed, 
yer the Conſequence is not ſo great 
as to make us enter into the Contro- 


e. ' | 
His next is, That all Terms which 
have fuer alter d their Sound, (the 
2 n of the difficulty of Spelling) 

id it for Eaſe and Pleaſure. 

From the harder, barſher, longer, 
to the eafter, n and ſhorter 
Sounds, which for rhat Reaſon be- 
came the more nſnal, From hence 
it follows That all Words that can 
be ſounded ſeveral 
Witten according 
barſbeſt, “ 
Sound. 


to the hardeſt 
eft and moſt ay 
And this Rule, he aſlures 


us, is without Exception in our kon'd as ſingle, if they have bud 


Tongue. 


he longeſt Sound is that which 


again; becauſe ir ſounds more Let- 
rers, The ſame may be ſaid of 
Favor and Favour, 


full enough of Demonſtration 


| 


| 


long or ſhort, and both Sounds 


uſe ul ro know which in fuck 


| 


ways, muſt be | and ſo on; and Compounds 7 


es moſt ſimple Sounds, or Proofs of theſe Rules, which! 
ſounds the ſame number after the Reader may conſult his Book fol, 
longeſt manneg, thus, if you ſay his Curioſity prompt him; thY 
agen and again, it muſb be written ing ſufficient to give Ground '0 


ty true, if net always. 


The End of the Second Part. 


The more unuſual Sound is kr 
to all, by common Practice. 

Thus . none can fail to kn 
which is the longeſt and moſty 
uſual Sound, and that its ſufkcig 
almoſt in all Caſes, becauſe v 
length and unuſualneſs of the b 
cauſes it to be the harder Soul 
which is the third thing to be q 
ſerv'd in this univerſal Rule, 

But to make the uſe of this N 
complear, becauſe it may ba 
that ſome Words (tho* not maj 
may ſound divers ways, and yea 
pfeſs the fame number of Len 
and that in the ſame manner, eich 


uſual, as in Anger, and 
er, and Fingur, &c. it wi 


Caſe is the eafter and plea ſanter i 
ple Sound, and ro which harder 
harſher Sounds they are foliks 
that they are apt to exchuy 
Sounds with em. N 


A is much eafter than E or o 
chan P; D, than T or th in 
E, than 1, O, W ; EE, than B, A 
G, than C for X, or 133 
chew; , than N; Or, tow 
orV; S Abe or S; Tink 
than Th ; ſhort V, than A, B, 10 
V than For Pb; Z, than Sin ft 

Simple Sounds are eaſier dn 
Compounds ; Compounds of 
Sounds, than Compounds of © 


BI = 5” —— 4 


a WB © Xx 


Sounds, than Compounds of 
Double Characters are to be 


Sound. f 
We have omitted the parit 


Enquiry ; And, we believe, t 
ing be will end 'em ſometimes PF 
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INTRODUCTION, 


E come now from meer Sounds, to [a] Words, 
which .convey ſomething to the Underſtanding; 
For by theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, 

r Sentiments of all that we ſee, feel, hear, tafte, touch, or 

nderftand. All Xnowledge indeed draws its Original from =- 

e Senſes; and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning, | 

inder which the ſeyeral Claſſes, or Orders of Words, are 

ang'd, proceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings, 
nd their Relations to each other, and have no other 
zource: By theſe we know, that there are Things; that 
aſe Things have certain Qualities, . Beings, Actions, or 
paſſions, c. whence it ſeems pretty plain, that the Words, 
hich are to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, muſt 
ear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to the Things they are to 
xpreſs. Being therefore in Converſation,or Writing to expreſs 
or ſigniſie all the Objects of our Senſes, and the mental, or | 
ntellectual Deductions from them, Words are naturally, to |, 
hat End, to be divided into four original Claſſes or Orders, 

,e. Things, or rather the Names of Things ; the Qualities of 
oſe Things, the Circumſtances, Actions, Paſſions, and Beings | 

ff Things, with their Relations, Regards, and ConneFions to, 

and with each other in Sentences. AY 

According to this, there are four Parts of Speech, or (| 

— "+: to which every Word in all Languages may be | 

educ? f | | * | 75 elne 


ne 


T The four Parts of Speech. 
[3] NAMES. T FArrFtRMATIONS. 
"SF PaRrTICLES, or the 
gods \ Manners of Words. 
en n 


Gov agreed on by Men, as . the Lr 


Means of conveying the Mi 


at large, both in the Text, and the. 


50 1811 
x } Ir may here be proper to Ex- 
2 we mean by a Word, 
which we think may be thus defin'd: | 
A diſtin articulate Sound, which 
Men have made the audible Sign 0 


e one of their Thoughts, Or if 
— take zit from Words, as 


Written and N we may detine 
2 : 2 in + daftin# articu- 

e Sou — — 
Con ſent, Ying by © Oper 


rioms of the « Mind, expreſs'd by — 
—_— Marks, ct 0. Hen 25 dYa- 


hoſe Sounds 


| Definition includes 
Words ia both Senſes, that is, both 
as Spoken and Written. 

[a] Man being a Converſible Ani- 
mal, and formed tor Society, — 
was à Neceſſity of ſome Wa 


— of « 


"Thoughts of one Man to — 3 
which tho* ic might be in ſome 


meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, — of, {6 wif Belg? by, #i 


Fingers, Motions and Geſt ĩculations 
of the Body, Ce. as in the Panto- 
mimes of the Ancients, and Mutes | 
of the Seraglio, Sc. yet thoſe being | vour 
more imperfect, as well as more 
troubleſome and tedious, Nature, 
(which always . chooſes the eafieit 
and moſt efficacious Way)  dire&s 
Mankind to impart the Se 


and the Motions of the Tongue, 
which are more eaſy in the ſeyeral , 
. of Sounds, than any other 
War. For this Reaſon, Men have 
diſtibguiſh'd every Modification of 
de Voice, by 2 particular Letter, 
{of which we have already diſcougs'd ; 


Notes); and tho” theſe Letters are 
not many in number, yet are the 

by their various Con junctions, ſut- 
ficient for all the uages that 
ever were, or ever can be in the U- 


ty-ſix in our 0 and yer they | 
may be ſo-variduſly diſpos d, as to 
make more thay fie Hundred and 
Seventy-ſix ſeveral Words of two 


ammar, w:tt 


ntiments'| rations of the Mind, which = 
of his Mind, rather by che Voice, were invented to expreſs, and u 


will nub the Sequel. 
niverſe. They are indeed but Twen+ . 


otes. 


many Words may be form'd oft 
Letters; that is to ſay, Fifteen 
fand and fix ; and 
as many more may be made of 
ſeveral Letters, that is, Nine hun 
thouſand thirry-fix ; and & @ 
proportion. From this mul 
Generation of Words, om the 
rious Combinations of 
may judge of their vaſt Varicy, 
— being indeed not much leſs tha 
_ mol 
n all Languages there 
be es, Qualities * 12 55 | 
ons : Names fignifie Th 
lities ſignifie = — or Oul 
ties of thoſe Things; md 
affirm ſomething of them. 
there are other Words which i 
neither of theſe, butithe reatin 
one to the other, and thoſe am 
| Manners of Words : But cheſe hr 
tions of Words to Words are d * 
'veral Kinds, which are expreſt 
ſome of theſe 5 bo d 


als * 
It is true, that ſome have et 
vour'd to reduce all Words to dn 
Claſſes, which we ſhall conſder 
our Notes; but others vainly bv 
or pretend to contract em yer cio 
into two, either ignorant ot the0p 


can never be brought into that cas 
pak: as will be pla in from what U. 
ws; or for want of confideny 
what they fay ; or to be thou 
Men of wonderful Penetration byF 
norant Hearers. Thoſe Gentlenh 
Who have with Clearneß 
Reaſon propos ' d * under „ 
Heads, have however told us, tl 
| ome Philoſophers have thun 
themſelves oblig'd to add 2 jourk 
diſtin&t from the other three; # 


1 


Lr 22 
ae by e e ul of 
m tliey contit o 
dy The Teas of the Hoch, 
they command the Organs of t 


Lexters ; and Twenty-üx times as 


* 


voice, to torm ſuch Sounds, WÞs 


the 2udible Signs of thoſe Ideas, 
the Souls of Words; but Sounds 
'd by the Organs of the Voice, 
the material Part, and may be 
d the Body of Words. 
7e ſhall therefore, here conſider 
m, as they are abſtracted from 
nd, in their Relation to the Mind 
{an, and in which we have the 
vantage of all other Creatures, and 
ery ſtrong Proof of our Reaſon 
periour to them; that is, by che 
we make of Words, to convey 
Thoughts to each Other, and 
it ſurprizing Invention of combi- 
i fix and twenty Sounds in fo 
Itiplicious a manner, # we have 
d, by which we diſcover the Va- 
ty of our Thoughts, and all our 
timents on all manner of Sub- 
s, tho' there be no real or natural 
eneſs berwixt the Words, and 
derations of the Soul of Man; but 
y Signs by Compact, and Agree- 
nt, to ſignify our Thoughts, 
Words therefore, being (as is ſaid) 
enced to expreſs our Thoughts, ic 
lows, that we cannot perfe&ly 
(cover the different Sorts, and Sig- 
cations of Words without, firſt 
"Ml what paſles in our 
inds. 


at there are three Operations of 
e Mind, viz, Perception, fudg- 
ent, and Reaſonzng, 

PERCEPTION is the ſimple Ap- 
ehenſion of any Thing, or Quality 
2 Thing, whether purely Intelle- 
ua!, as when we {imply think of 
ie Being, Eternity, and Decree of 
ed; or Corporeal, and Material, 
þ 2 Square, a Circle, a Horſe, a 
8 


JUDGMENT athrms that the 


s having the Ideas of the Earth 
nd Roundneſs ; affirm, that the 
arth is round, | 

By REASONING, we draw Con- 
quences to evince the Truth, or 
allacy of a conteſted Propoficion,by 
omparing it with one or more in- 
onteſtable Propoſitions ; or in ſhort, 


rom two Judgments, to infer a 
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It is agreed by all Philoſophers, ' 


hing we percezve, is ſo, or not ſo, 


third, as when we have judg'd that 
Virtue is Fraiſe-worthy, and that 
Patience is a Virtue, we infer and 
conclude that Patience is Praiſee 
worthy. | 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that 
this third Operation of the Mind, is 
but an Extenſion of the ſecond, It 
will therefore be ſufficient for our 
preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt 


in the ſecond ; for if we ſerĩouſly 
attend what paſſes in our Mind, we 
ſhall find, that we very rarely con- 
ſider the ſimple Perception of 
Things, without atfirming ſome- 


Judgment, 

This Judgment we make of 
Things,as when we ſay the Earth is 
round, is call'd a Propoſition; and 
therefore every Propoſition naturally 
includes two Terms, one call'd the 
Subject, which is the Thing, of 
which the «Aﬀfirmateon is, as the 
Earth ; and the other is call'd the 
Attribute, which is the Thing thæ t 
is affirm'd of the Subject, as round 3 
| and then, , which is the Connection 
berwixt theſe two Terms. 

Pur it is eaſy to perceive, that 
theſe two Terms do properly be- 
long to the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, becauſe that is what we con- 
cezve, and is the Objects of our 
Thoughts; and chat the Connectien 
belongs to the ſecond, which may 
be properly call'd the Action of the 
Mind, and the manner in which ws 
think, 

And thus the greateſt Diſt inction 
of that which paſſes ia our Mind, is 
to ſignify, that we may cophider the 
Objects of our Thoughts, and the 
Form and Manner of them, of which 
the chief is the Judgment. Bur 
we muſt beſides refer thicher the 
conjunct ions, Di junct icus, and other 
the like Operations of the Mind, as 
well as all the other Motions ot the 
Soul, as Deſires Commands, Inter- 
rogations, &c, | 

From hence it follows, that Men 
wanting Signs to gxpreſs What 
paſſes in the molt yen 


— 


— 


two, or what of the firſt is contain'd 


thing or other of it, Which is the 
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Diſt inction of Words, muſt be of |(call'd in the Latin Parical 
thoſe which ſignify the Objects, and e-plac'd Word, (or Prepoſeſſ 
Manner of our Thoughts, tho” it and added Words, (or Ad 
frequently happens, that they do not | Thoſe of the ſecond, are Words 
gui the Manner alone, but in Con- . —_ (or Venbs ) jan 
Junction with the Objects, as we | Words, (or Con junctions) and Ins 
ſhall ſoon demonſtrate; having al. | jections, as the old GR AM N 
ready ſhown that the Knowledge of RIAN S call'd them  abfurk 
what paſſes in the Mind, is neceſſary | ciſtinpuiſhing them into a pecul 
for the underſtanding the Principles | Part of Speech, which are ply 
of GRAMMAR, Jony added Words of Paſſion, wii 
The Words of the firſt Claſs, are | all derive themſelves by a necelly 
thoſe which we call Names, Per- —_— from the natural lu 
ſonal Names; QUALITIES deriv'd | ner of expreſſing our Thought, 
trom Words of Affirmation, or Verbs | 


| 


— a — 


CA. VI. 
Of NAMES. [1] 


FWhate'er we ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, 
Or in our Underſtanding's Eye s plac'd, 
NAMES properly we call ; for always they 
Some certain Image to the Mind convey ; 

4s Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 
And all ſuch Words as Things themſelves expreſs 


C2] N AMES expreſs the Things themſelves, that is, eve 
| Thing that is the Object of our ſeveral Sent 
Reflection, and Underſtanding; which conveying ſome c 
tain Idea, or Image, to the Mind, they want not the Hel 
of any other Word to make us underſtand em. Thus wier 
we hear any one ſay, A Man, a Houſe, à Horſe, Virtue, Vil, 

Happineſs, &c. we perfectly underſtand what he means. 


Before the NAMES, a, an, or the may be, 
But Thing you never after them can ſee, f 


[x] The Words that fignify the Noun, as it is call'd in the Vault 
ſimple Objects of our Thoughts, are ,Grammars, And thus the Graw 
in all Languages, but Exgliſb, call'd marians have made a Diviſion d 
NAMES ; but our firſt Formers of NAME S, calling the Name 0 
Grammar, either out of Affectation Thing or Subſtance,a Nown Subſt» 
or Folly, corxupted the Latin Word | tive, and that, which ſignibes dt 
Nomen, into the parbarcus ſound ] Masser or Quality, a 7 far 

Na } 


i” 


ye. But theſe additional Terms 
ubſtantive and Adject ive, ſeem 
us ſuperfluous, and burthenſom to 
Minds of che young Learners; 
hour any manner of Benefit to the 
terſtanding 3 for the different 
tures of the two Words is fully 
rreſs'd by the Terms NAMES and 
ALITIES, and it is vain to do 
* by many, which may be done 
few, Nature is fimple in all her 
erations, and he is the beſt En- 
eer, who produce; the Effect, 
th the feweſt Wheels, Screws, Sc. 
Thoſe who uſe theſe Terms gĩve 
is Reaſon for them, that they are 
Wd Adje#zves, or (as ſome) Ad- 
uns, becauſe having no Natural 
bſtance of their own, they ſubſiit 
nothing but the Noun Subſtan- 
e, to which they are joyn'd; as 
theſe two Words, round Earth; 


t only fagnifies the Manner or 
ality of its Being: That is, the 
djetive, Adname or Quality 
nnot be put by ir ſelf in any Sen- 
ce; it wou'd not make Senſe, it 
ou'd convey no Idea ro the Mind 
r to ſay a Round, a White,a Black, 
Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: 
requires therefore ſome Name, or 
ſoun Subſtantive, as they call ir, to 
 join'd to it, ro make Senſe, or 
mm any Idea; as a round Ball, a 
bite Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked 
tick, are true Objects of the 
doughts, and every Body under- 
ands them: Bur if you ſay « Man, 
Harſe, a Houſe, &c. we perfectly 
now what you mean; and there- 
re ſubliſting by it ſelf, in good Senſe 
call'd a Subſtancive Name, or in 
e vulgar Phraſe 2 Noun Subſtan- 


[1] The Objects of our Thoughts 
re either Things, as the Sun, the 
ath, Water, Ezre, Azr Wood, &c. 
rhich we generally call 8 U B- 
TANCE; or the Manner of 
- ings, as co be round, red, hard, 
nomzng, &c. which are call'd 
CCIDENTS, And there is this dif- 
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e laſt is the Subſtentzve, and the | 
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Things, 
or Accidents that the Subſtances 
ſubſiſt by themſelyes ; bur the afccz- 
dents ſubſiſt only by, and i the 
Subſtances. ; 

This is what makes the princip; 
Difference berwixt Words, that fon 
aike rhe ſimple Objects of our 
Thoughts; the Words which Ggni- 
he Subſtances, or the Things them- 
ſelves, are call'd Names, or Subſtan- 
tive Names; and thoſe which fige 
ny Accidents, by expreſſing the 
Subjects, with which theſe Acci- 
dents agree, are call'd Qualities, or 
(according to the common Way) 
Adjective Names, or cAdnames, 

This is the firſtOriginal of Names, 
both Subſtantive — Adjective, or 
Names and Qualities. But we have 
not ſtopt here; for leſs Regard has 
been had to the Signification,than to 
the Manner of ſignifying, For, be- 
cauſe the Subſtance is that which 
ſubſiſts by ir ſelf, che Appellation of 
Subſtantive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which SubbR by 
rhemſelves in Diſcourſe, without 
wanting another Name to be join'd 
to them, tho' they did only fignifie 
Accidents, Thus on the contrary, 
even thoſe Words, which ſignitie 
Subſtances, are call'd Adjectives, 
when by their Manner of ſignify ing 
they may be join'd ro other Names 
in Dif:ourſe : As the Warrzour God, 
the Bowyer King, and the like, 
which tho” they are call'd Names 
put together by Apponting, degene- 
rate here plainly into the Siguifica- 
tion of Qualities, belonging to the 
Names; and are theretore Names 
degenerated into Qual ities, or Sub- 
ſtanti ves into Adjectives. 

But the Reaſons that renders 2 
Name uncapable of ſubſiſting by it 
ſelf, is when, beſides irs diſtinct Sig- 
nification, it has another more con- 
fus'd, which we call the CONNQ- 
TATION of a Thing, to which that 

rees which is meant by the di- 
ſtin& Significarion, n 
Thus the diſtinct Sjgnification of 


rence betwixt the Things, or Sub- 


I Red, is Redneſs, but it ſignifies the 
* by Subs 


| 
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Subject of that Redneſs, confus'dly, | 
which makes ic not capable of ſub- 
ſiſt ing by it ſelt in Diſcourſe,becauſe 
we muſt expreſs, or underſtand the 
Word which ſignifies the Subject. 
As, therefore, that Cennotation 
makes the Adjective, or Quality, 
fo when that is taken away from 
Words, which fignify «Accidents, 
they becomeSrbſtantives or Names: 
As from colcu/ d, Colour , from Red, 
— ; from Hard, Hardneſs ; 
from Frudent, Prudence, &c. On the 
contrary, when you add to Words 
bgnity ing. Subſtances, that connota- 
rion, or confus'd Sig nification of a 
Thing, to which the Subſtances have 
Relation, makes them Adjectives, 
or Qualities, as Man, Manly, Man- 
kind, &c. 

The Greeks and the Latzns have 
an infinite Number of theſe Words; 
as ferrew, aureas, bovinu, vitelz- 
ne, &c. but they are not ſo frequent 
in tlie Hebrew, nor in Fench, and 
many of the vulgar Tongues; but in 
the Engliſb, we think, they are not 
more rare, than in the dead Lan- 
guages. | 
Again, if we take theſe Connota- 
ions from theſe Adjectives or Qua- 
ties form'd of Numes, or of Sub- 

anti ves, we make them new Sub- 
ftantives, which we may properly 
call Derivatives, and ſo Humanity 
comes from Humane, and Human 
from Homo. 3 

But there is another ſort of 
Names, which paſs for Subſtantives, 
tho? in Reality they are Adjectives 
fince they ſignifſy an acezdent 
Form; and beſides, denore a Subject 
ro which that Form agrees: Such 
are the Names of the ſeveral Offices, 

_ and Profeſſions of Men; as Ning, 
Philoſopher, Painter, Soldier, &c. 
but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for 
Subſtantives, is, that they can have 
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" jeftives or Qualities have two iy 


have no Relation to any other 
ject. By this means, theſe w. 
have obtain'd what is peculiu 
Subſtantive, vix. to Subſilt by the 
ſelves in Diſcourſe, 

"Tis for this very ſame R 
that certain Names, and Perf 
Names, or Pronouns are taken 
ſtantively, becauſe they relate y 
Subſtance ſo general, that it is 
underſtood, as our Country, I 
is underſtood ; Fudea, Proving! 
underſtood, ; 

And we have obſery'd, that 


nifications ; one diſtin of the xu 
and one confus'd of the Subject: 
We inter not from thence, that i 
ſignity ing the moſt diſt inctSsigniia 
tion, are alſo the moſt dire: 
they fipnity the Subject direct 
more contus*dly, but the Forma 
indirealy, tho* more diſtin 
Thus Whzte ſignifies directly fou 
thing that bas Whiteneſs, but u 
very confus'd manner, without & 
noting in particular any one Thi 
— even Whiteneſs, by 
ſignifies Whiteneſs only indire 
bur in as diſtint g manner ut 
Word Whiteneſs it ſelf, 

There are two ſorts of Idea 
repreſents to us a ſingle Thing 
the Idea of ones Father, Motb,vo 
Friend, his own Horſe, his on 
Dog, &c. The other Idea preie 
to us ſeveral things together, bu 
the ſame K ind, as the Idea ot liul 
general, Horſes in general, Cc. 
not having different Names for na 
different Idea, we call the Name 
fingle Ideas, proper Names ; uu 
Name of Plato, which agrees tou 
particular Philoſopher, 10 
ro one City; and thoſe Nam 
which fignity common Idea, g 
ral, or appellative Names, ® 
Word Man, which agrees wic 
Mankind; of the ſame K ind are n 


22 but Man for their Subject, 
at leaft, according to the ordinary 
way of Speaking, and the firſt Im- 
poſition of Names, ſo not neceflary 
to join their Subſtantixes with 
them, ſince they. may be underſtood 
without any Confuſion, and they can 


Words Lion, Dog, Horſe, &c. 
the proper Name often belong/9 
ſeveral at the ſame time, as f 
John, Robert, &c. but this 1 
by Accident, by reaſon that mal 


hgve taken the ſame Name 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you can- 
It put the Word Thing after em, without Nonſenſe. Thus 
u cannot fay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 

They alſo admit of à or ibe before em, or un, if they 
gin with a Vowel. 


of Names three ſeveral ſorts there are, 
As Common, Proper, Perſonal declare. 


There are three ſorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ch as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as the Name 
Wore ſignifies my Horſe, your Horſe; and all the Horſes that 


e. 

Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 
ber; as Ceſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all 
e reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the Proper Names 
Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. 

Perſonal Names are us'd when we ſpeak of Perſons or 
bings, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup» 
y the place of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 
And which no other Part of Speech do's know. 


[3] Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of 
e ſame Kind, muſt have two different Numbers to expreſs 
is difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but One, 
d the Plural, which ſignifies more than One; and all Names 
(cover this Diſtinction of Number, by the changing their 
ndings; as, Man, One Man; Men, more than One. 
This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
om the other Parts of Speech: For tho? the Affirmations 
ave two Numbers, yet are they not thus diftinguiſh'd 3 as 
an ſee when we come to em. There are two more 
ictiactions of Names, which come properly after all the 
3 = Speech, becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 
' | 
. To Singular Names we always add an (s) 

When we the Plural Number won d expreſs 3 

Or (es), for more delightful eaſie ſound, 

Whene'er the Singular to end 1s 

Ia (ex), or (ze), (ch), (ſh), or (s) 

(Ce), (ge) when they their ſofter ſound confeſs. 
The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (v) to the 
ngular ; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Miles and Mile: 
ut when the Neceflity of Pronunciation requires it ip the 

G 3 place 
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place of (s),- we muſt add (es); that is, when the Sigi 
ends in (s) or (ſe), (de), (x), (ſh), (ce), (cb) or (ge) pronou 
- ſoft, as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxes; Fiſh, Fiſbes and N 
Maze, Matzes; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tenches ; Page, Pan 
by which means the Plural Number conſiſts of two Syllablg 
— the Singular is but one; as all the foregoing Exam 
SW. 
The following Exceptions yet are ſeen, 
— for the (8) 2 Plural end { (en); þ 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men, 
Cow bas the Plural Cows, or Keen, or Kine; 
And fo has Sow the Plural Sows or Swine, 


Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in(a 
tho* Brethren ſignifying both Brothers and Siſters, has ll 
wiſe Brothers; and Swine ſignifies both male and female, 2 
with (a) before it, is us'd for One Hog or Sow. Chiclen| 
ſometimes likewiſe us'd for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, 
— ſame in both Numbers; of the Singular with (a) ben 
them. 


To theſe Irregulars ſome more add yet ; 

As Louſe, Lice ; Mouſe, Mice; Cooſe,Geeſe ; & Foot, fc; 
And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; and alſo Penny, Pence 

Deriv'd from Penny's, Critics ſay, long ſince, 

The Names whoſe Sing'lars end in (f), or (fe), 

Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee; - | 
As Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Sheaves; half, halves; al 

> © ths, EI | [ Wife, Wives; 

Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves ; Shelf, Shelves ; ſelf,ſclrew 
53 [ Knife, Knives 

Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, Lis“ 


Staff has Staves, tho' the double (F) Singular genera 


makes double (H) with (s) in the Plural; as Cl:f, 3 
Muff, &c. Miſchief is us'd both Miſchieves and Mi bi 
the Plural; (f) and (ve) are ſo nearly related, that theſ 
ſily paſs from one into the other, in all Languages. 


Except Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relieh, 4 
Ruff Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Gl 


Tbere may be-ſome others of the ſame Kind, tbeſe f 

enow to make good the Exception in the ſound of thoſe 5 

gulars that end in (s) and (th) : There is a like Softning 
All-viation, without changing the Letters, as Houſes Fly 
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it were bouzes 3 Path, Paths; Cloth, Cloths, or Cloaths. Earth 
ps its harder Sound when tis us'd in the Plurgl, which is 
t ſeldom. + | 


Cuſtom, ts which all Languages muſt bow, 
Does to ſome Names no Singular allow. 


Uſe has in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, deny'd 
e Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, 
hes, Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Creſſes, Goods, 
eaning Things poſſe(s'd by any one, as the Goods of For- 
Nie) Entrails, Ides, Smallows of every kind, Nones, Sciſſars, 
wffers, Shears, Tongs, Lungs, &c. 7 


To others ſhe, with arbitrary Will, 

Denys the Claim of Plural Number ſtill ; 

All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 

The Names of Liquids, Herbs, moft ſorts of Grain, 
Fat, Unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals 100. 


on the other hand we have many more without a Plural; 
dme by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
Jie, Thus all Proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
vers, or any other Creature, to whom (for Diſtinction) a 
proper Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexan- 
er the Great: Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they 
aturally agree but to one: For when we ſay, the Cæſars, the 
lexanders, the Mordants, and the like, it is figuratively, 
cluding under thoſe Proper Names all thoſe who reſemble 
hem in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, © except Alps, 
nd perhaps Appenines, | 


bſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, UnFuous 
Natter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moſt ſorts of Grain, as Wheat, 
Ve, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans and 
erches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome for em) 
kewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Eger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Cloves and Nutmegs: Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochinesl, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
oſs, Fennel, Roſemary, Wolfwort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſtey, 
picknard, Spinach, Savory, Hellebore, Hemlock, &c. except col- 
worte, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 
àmes are compounded with Foot or Tongue, as Crowfoot, Ad- 
tongue: Of Liquids, as Air, Choler; Blood, Muſt, or new 


As we have ſome Words which have no Singular Number, 


To theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 


Mine, 
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tempt, Paleneſs, Fame; add to theſe Hunger, People, Vage 


- which are larger, and more diftinguiſh'd, have it. 


Things to whac 


as a Man; the Plural, as Men, Nay, | But 


Wine, Ale, Beer, Spintle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Vinegar, M 
Of Unctuous Matter, as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Ani 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Rofin, Tar, Glue, Lard, Dirt, Suh 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Penn 
Tinn, Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Jet: Of Virtues, 
dence, J lie, Cbaſtiy ; and of Vices, Pride, Sloath, Em 
Of Abſtract Qualities, Wiſdom, Probrty, Modeſiy, Baſhfulnd 
Swiftneſs, Boldneſs, Conftancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, (i 


Offspring, Ruſt, Duſt, Soot, Wool, &c. 
The beft Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall x 
undiſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but thik 


Thus much for Names Common and Proper; we ſhall a 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the Th 

fort, call'd Perſonal Names, [ 4 ] 
In 


then other Names are added, which | As for Common and Appelluin 
determine and reſtore the Quality | Names, they ſeem all naturally 
of a proper Nzme, Thus the Name | require a Plural Number, yet u 
of Charles is common to many, yet | there ſeveral which have none ue 
if you add the (ad), it becomes pro- | ther by the Influence of Cuſtom ws 
per to the King of that Country | ly, or ſome Reaſon ;z ſo the Nend 
where tis ſpoken, Nor is it necet- | of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other 
fary ſomet imes to make any Addi- | tals, have ſcarce any Plural in uf 
tion, becauſe the Circumſtances ' of] Language. The Reaſon of whid 
the Diſcourſe ſufficiently denote tle wellis to be this, That becauſed 
Perſon that is ſpoken of. | the great Reſemblance there is 
[3] The common Names which | rween the Parts of Metals, ext 
agree to ſeveral, may be conlider'd | Species thereof is not conſider h) 
ſeveral Ways: For Fir, They may | having ſeveral Individuals noir 
either be apply'c to one of the] This Is very palpable in the Fread, 
they agree, or may where to dendte a ſingular Metal 

all be conſider d in a certain Uni- | add the Particle of Partition ie Ic 
ty, which the Philoſophers call| de L' Argent, du Fer, Gold, Suit 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. zd), They] Iron, as we ſay Irons, but then 1 
may be apply'd to ſeveral together, | fignifies not the Metal it fel, 
confidering them as ſeveral. >| Inftruments made of Iron; tbe I 
To diſtinguiſh theſe two ſorts of | tin , fignifies Money, or 4 & 
Ways of S:gnifying, two Numbers |tain ſounding Inſtrument, like i 
have been invented, the Singular, | Cymbal, &c. 
Ris difference of Number i 

the Greeks have yet another Num- the Names, is expreſs'd by 4 0 
ber, call'd the Dual Number, or] rence of Termination or Ending 
fignifying two; the Hebrews have] is expreſs'd in the Text. Bur tho 
the ſame, bur that is only when the] Qualities ſhnu'd have a Plural, * 
Words fignifie a thing double eitherſ cauſe they naturally imply au W 
by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hande, certain Signitication of 2 N 
the Feet ; or by Art, 8. Sciſſars, which renders them capable 9t F 
Tongs, &c. Y greeivg wich ſeveral Subj, 


| 


25 to the Manner of ſignify ing, 
in Effect they did only agree ro 
yet in Englzſh there is no dit- 
ace of the Termination or End- 
to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. 

There are three Things more, 
ich are Caſe, Declenſion and 
der, which the Engizſh Names 
re not. But the Caſes of the La- 
and Greek expreſſing the Rela- 
ns of Word ro Word, and their 
xendance on each other, we ſupply 
t with greater eaſe by — 


ſe having a peculiar regard to the 
nitruſtion ot Words join'd in Sen- 
ces, we ſhall refer our Learner to 
t place. 
bo' we have (in our Language) 
Note of difference of Gender, ei- 
r by the Ending or Termination 
he Words, or any Article proper 
them, yer we thought it proper 
this general view of GRAMMAR, 
aich we give you in theſe Nores, 
24d ſomething on this Head in 
lation to other Tongue... 
The Adnames, or «Adjefive 
mes, or, as we call them, Quali- 
% naturally agree to ſeveral, and 
refore it has been thought fit, 
th tor the avoiding of Confuſion 
a the Ornament of Diſcourſe, 
ich Variety of Terminations to 
ent 2 Diverſity in the Adjectives, 
dnames, or Qualities, ſuitable to 
Names, or Subſtantives with 
hich they agree, 
Now Men having conſider'd them- 
ves, and obſerv'd the conſiderable 
erence of the two Sexes, thought 
to vary the ſame Adjective 
ames, by giving them different 
-Mnations, as they are different- 
apply'd to Men or Women; as 
ben we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, 2 
Man; in the Maſculine, ſpeak- 
gof 2 Woman, they change the 
= of the Adjectives or Quali- 
and ſay bon. Mulzer, 
But in Englzſh we are more ſtric 
this, for we expreſs the difference 
Sex by different Words, and not 
de Variation of Epithets or 
bſtentives ; as Boar, Sow 3 Boy, 


; as by of, to, for, from, &c. But 


Girl; Brother, Siſter; 


four Feminines or Fem 


which is only a di 
preſſing the Male and 


Qualities might have 


men, it was thought 
Appropriate to them, 


of the Terminations 
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Buck, Doe; 


Bull, cow, Bullock, Heifer; Cock, 
Hen; Dog, Bitch ; Duck, Drake ; 
Fat bey, Mother ; Gander, Gooſe ; © 
Horſe, Mare; Hausband, Wife ;, Lad, 
L/; King, Queen; Man, Woman 3 

fter, Dame; Nephew, Neice 3 
Peacock, Peaben ; Ram, Ewe ; Son, 
Daughter; Uncle, Aunt ; Widower, 
Widow ; Wizard, Mich; Batcbelor, 
Maid, Virgin; Knight or Lord, 
Lady, But the following twenty 


ales, are di- 


ſt inguiſh'd from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the 


Male into (eſs.) 
Abbot . eAbbeſs 
Adr Aﬀreſs © 8 


Adulterer (Adultreſs 
| Ambaſſador «Ambaſſadreſs 


Count Counte (8 
Deacon Deaconeſs 
| Dube — 
Elector Electre ſi 
Emperor Empreſs 
Governor Governe [8 
Hezr Hezre ſs 
ion Lione ſs 
Marquis Marques, or Mar- 
| chione ſs 
Maſter Miſtreſs 
Prince Prince ſs 
Prior Priore ſo 
Patron Patrone fs 
Poet Proph s 
Prophet etejs 
Shepherd Sooner, 7 
Tutor Tutore ＋ Fs 
| Viſcount Viſcounteſs 


And two in (ix ), as 
Adminiſtratrix Executrzx, 


This is all that our Language 
knows of any — — theGenders, 
erent way of ex- 


the Female; 


but, the old Languages have gone 
farther ; for as-ſame Adjectives or 


Relation to 


other Things, beſides Men and Wo- 


neceſſary ro 
one or other 
invented tor 

Men 


UA bre 


70 
Men and Women : Hence all other 
Names, or Subſtantives, have been 


rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine 
or Feminine; and ſometimes in- 


deed not without 2 plauſible Rea- 
fon, as in the Names of Offices pro- 


perly belonging to Men, as Rex, 

dex, &c. (which 2s we have —— 
hinted, ate but improperly Subſtan- 
tives) which are of the Maſculine 
Gender, becauſe Homo is under- 
ftood. In the fame Manner, all the 
— — are of the Feminine 

ender, as er, UDxor, Regina, &c. 
becauſe Muli er is — 

But this happens in other Caſes 
meerly by Fancy, without any other 
Rea ſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom; 
aud therefore it varies according to 
the Languages, or even according to 
- . the Words introduc'd from one Lan- 

guage into another. Thus Arbor, 
a Tree, is Feminine in Latin; but 
bre, is Maſculine in French ; and 
Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in La- 
zin, and Feminine in French, (Dent). 
Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in 
one, and the ſame Language ac- 
cording to Time and Occaſions. And 
thus according to Priſci an, Al vu 
in Latin, was anciently Maſculine, 
and afterwards became Feminine ; 
Navire (a Ship) was anciently Femi- 
nine in Frencb, but is now Maſculine, 

The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or 
Uſe has made ſome Words, which 
were formerly certain, of 2 doubrtul 
Gender, being -us'd as Maſculine by 
ſome, as Feminine by others; as hie, 
or hec Finis, in Latin; and le, or la 
Comte in French, 

But the Gender which is call'd 
doubtful, is however not ſo com- 
mon as ſome Grammarzans imagine, 
for it properly belongs only to the 
Names of ſome Animals, which in 
Greek and Latin are 
join'd both ro Maſculine and Femi- 
nine Adje#ives or - Qualities, to 
expreſs either the Male or Female, 
us Bos, Canis, Sus, &&c, 
There are ſtill other Words, 
which they place under rhe Neuter 
Gender, but they are properly only 
Adjeftives or Qualities xaken Sub- 


| 


promi ſcuouſſy 
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| 


ſtantively, becauſe they comm 
ſubſiſt in Diſcourſe by \them{ch 
and have not different Terminaz 
accommodated to the different g 
ders, as Victor, Victrix, Rex, bel 
n, Piſtor, Piſt/ix, and the like, 

We ought alſo here to chf 
from hence, that what the G 
mari ans call Epicene, is not a i 
rent Gender, for Vulpes (a Fox) 
ic indifferently ſiguiſies either h 
Male or Female, is really of tie 
minine Gender in the Lais; 
thus in French, the Word ui 
(an Eagle) is truly Feminine; 
cauſe the Maſculine or Fern 
Gender in : Word, _ not ſo n 

rly regard its Signification,ut 
Ie chou be of ſack a nature 6 
join with Adjective or Quin) 
the Maſculine or Feminine Terms 
nation, as either does occur: A 
in the Latin, cuſtodi a, Vigilia;N 
ſoner, or Watchmen or Centin 
are really Feminine, tho? they yp 
fie Men: This is what is comm 
in the Genders to all Langupl 
that have them. 

The Latin and Greek in the 
ter Gender do not regard them, * 
— no Relation to the Male n 
male Sex, but what Fancy g 
them, and the Termination dt 
tain Words. : 

[4] Tho! we think it prety & 
vious, that Perſonal Names art M 
2 different Part of Speech ns 
Names, notwithſtanding ſome, un 
are wedded to the old way on 
cauſe it is old; yet we in 
add the learned Mr. John ſon 5 Pu 
of this Truth. Pronoun (ſays dt 
his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10 
pro Nomine ; It is put for a Nen 
then it ſeems by the Name, aan 
Author (LILLY) ir it much 
4 Noun in his Deſinition of in 
like indeed, that it is the jou 
The only difference betwixt 1 
other Nouns, is, that it 14 
„ — Pri marily, and Sc 
4 Thing, which is Voſſius Dejus 


tion 75 it, Primario Nomen, 
cit, I ſuppoſe Nomen Perſons, 


cundario rem. 


Analg. lids ny 
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L laims 
Perſons only Language 6 I 
yr we expreſs ſtill hy th following Names; 
I, thou, and he, ſhe, it, we, ye, and they, 
if you to theſe will add who, what, you — on ITN 
5] Since in Diſcourſe wor afar Rid, yo — ww 
another, or of a third, 1 
We here Perſons ; L, the firſt, thow, the ſecond, and be, 


7 
: our Proper Names, and 
of it ſigns e a Perſon, 2t _ or AR the rename of the 
e unde the Notion of 4 ow z firſt Per ſon was introduc'd to ſtand 
a Perſon 4 a Thin _ 55 in the place of his Name who 
ng 4s may be confider he Subs ſpeaks, as I, Eye, \s 
n b- | And on the other-hand, to avoid 
of a Predicate, I mean the pr, the too frequent Repetition of the 
ive Prononn, for there are = Name of the Perſon to whom you 
nouns Adjective. Indeed, 1h Fr ak thou or (Pronames the 
of Speech is in order of —_— 5 2 Perſon) were invented. ; 
int Noun 3 for when Adam h | And laſtly, to avoid the too often 
were only in the World, they reneacine the Nemes of other. Fire 
ed en other Neme but I end 5 of ing of which we diſcourſe 
u bo ſeek to one - another, and = Per ſonal Names of the third 
: * 72 "7 1 Perſon were invented; as He, She, 
of an ece FY. . : 
rf 4 Noun, only 4 Perſonal * al Names perform- 
orien Tn | Whos rn ren yn 
gs Perſonally, to which (upon © rs 77 they have Rue them 
1 — 2 57 45 — Numbers ; that which bgaihes 
added the proper Na * hich fignifies mors 
uzſh Perſons by, and al ſs parti- one, and that Which n 
7 R which are 6s i were __ yu . und rhe Nera, 2s we, 
en of Perſonally, when th oy t 7 AP they, Tow (as bas 
en of partzc arty. A: hut been ſid) is as'd in the S&ngul ar for a 
nd Nouns w'd in the tirſt Per- thou and thee,as well as in the Plu- 
4 Romulus RexRegia Arma af- 7k Thus in French, vous for 
Liv. l. 1. ale N e be nel 
. Id, I. 0. and Ca opĩus recenſu1 . ich have 
he End of Terence's Plays. And * 9 = ſame, 
E he firſt and ſecond are common,ex- 
cient ro ſhow, that we have t t in the Hebrew, and thoſe Lan- 
ee them here under the — which imitate that in Which 
d or NAMES, ; 1 f go Maſculine 12 diſtinguiſh'd from 
] The frequent Repetition o n ne ; but inthe Engliſh 
lame Words being as diſagree- I the Feminz Genders,as has been ſeen 
as 1t 1s neceſſary or us to ſpeak | we —— 01 Notes, The ſame 
n of the ſame Thing, to avoid | in the . 785 fe. There is this 
there are, in all known Lan-] may be ſai — in theſe Perſonal 
ges, certain Words eſtabliſh'd toto be obſerv — —— — 
Ply this defect and remove this | Names 5. we — & — 
corum, which are call'd Pro- changes in bor b or Ward of Af 
es, tor Names,Perſonal Names, | comes after a op = we, us ; thou, 
5 vulgarly in Engliſh, Pronovns, | firmation z as 1, m N be, bim De, 
Þ che firſt place it has been ob- thee bent rela. it, which 
d, that it wou'd be tedious as ber, they, them; 9 11 
4s ndecent to be oſten naming | does not vary. 


— — — 
—— ¶ — 
—— — 


Sr ene 7+ E a = 


= 8... 


Sz © n= 


= ” - 
| — 2 
had 
— f— . —«ià As 


ſpe, or it, the third, of which all other Words but 7 or 


Number the leading State is W E, the following US. They 


Sex. VH in the leading State of both Numbers 


- firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, Cc. (which is the ſame in both 
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with the Plurals, are, If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, . 
of a Female, ſbe; if of Things, that have no Sex, we uk; 
The Plural Number of I is we; of thou, you and je; thy 
Cuſtom we ſay you, when we ſpeak but to one Perſon, | 
being ſeldom us d but to GO D, as, wilt thou, 0 Lord! 
on ſolemn Occafions to Princes, Remember, & Prince! 
thou art born a Man; Otherwiſe thou is never us'd but in d 
tempt, Anger, Diſdain, or Familiarity. He, ſbe, and it, 
(in the Plural Number) only they. 
Theſe Names in both the Numbers we allow 
Aleading and a following State to know. 
The leading State zs I, the following M E, 
The following State zs US, the leading WE, 
Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM, e SHEI 
HER; THEY and THEM ; who and whom; but WHI| 
To vary like the Reſt do not think fit. [and [ 
_ Thoſe Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a doi 
Form or State, the firſt is what we may call the leading 
as I; the ſecond the following State, as ME, In the I 


( 


cond is in the leading State THOU, in the following THE 
in the Plural TE and TOC. The third is in the leading 

HE, if we ſpeak of a Male in the following, HIM, or SH 
HER, and in the Plural THEY, THEM, which f 
Plural of HE, SHE and IT, which never varys its Engi 
and is in both States I T, when we ſpeak of Things of net 


WHOM in the following State in both, It is call'd if 
Interrogative, becauſe it asks Queftions of Perſons or Jun 
duals (as, Who is there, Peter ? as What does of the Kink, 
Quality; and alſo in the order of a Thing ; as, What is ia 
it is @ Book; What art thou? in the order of Number, is 


leading and following State, or indeed, like It) It has no Sal 
But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down 2 view 
all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their ſtates, 
Sing. F 7 | Me 
erl. 1, 3 — 3 We | Us 
- ing. Thon Thee 

er me 3 Plur. Te | Us 

. He | Him 

C3. 4 Sing. ] She | thor 

Plur. < They | Them 

Perſons F who who | 


ASI 
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ak . * * ** 1 TT * 
Ih * ** s I? my ne 7s f 121 W ntfs 36 o 8 
* . *” TH * 
12 IE * Ar x 
re * „ e „ 
n PF „ Il. POLLY 
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[Qualities be a e eee 4 
And on the Names. 2 as — 
For without. them they 
A. round, black, white, dy tr 
Muſt (ro be ander ſtood) to Names Te I . 


TAMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Thinge t 
ſelves, Qualities are the Manners of thaſe T4 
good, bad, round, [quart, &c. For 4 7 The Being pf 
lex, is the Subſtance of Wax, or Max it ſelf, die . 
any Form or Colour, and is what we pro 
lame ; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Verte, (which ry 
abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the 
re the Manners of the Being; as, to he ignorant, or know- 
g arc the Manners or Qualities ok our Being ʒ thus we ſaꝶ a 
pund, black, white, &c. Table, 5 Fable is the 3 run, 
lack, "white; &c. are the Qualities of that Name 
And fince theſe Words Are Ac 7 to Name 
heir Manner of Being, in reſpe a 
igure, Motion, Relation, ofture; Habit, Se. as: a cunning 
vx, the third Heaven; & ergoked Crab-tree, a ſwift Horſt; a 
Jollen Candleſtick, &c. they are properly call d Qualities, pd 
re incapable, preſerving their Nature of N e £0 
dy other Part of Speech. 


Thing, that. to feln Names 44 fi du., 
Does after Qualities good Senſe! ſupply. | 
As black Thing, white Thing, Reno Fhing may conver, 


' This males that tans be Lied Senſe, x — 


* 7 


[1] In ec 9 Bur e 


ſentiments of Qualities, under the |. That the Adjective or Quit A 4 
Ile of Adjettives, 9 . eee A of Spe reh from ube 
are (utncient ro be faid on this Name or Subſtantive; Gtammati- 


| We weten, that Names the Thiugs bes expief, 


'c have likewiſe deliver'd ſuch cannot omit Mr. Fobaſon's Proots | 


* e Cent f. 9. The: Ad- 


. 
— — — 2 
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JeRive (as doubt of it) 7 


" — to be join'd 
"But the Nueſtion is, whether it be 


.« Noun, or Name of a quay ſora 


, whether it be 


:Subſtanrive; for if it 72 — 71 #b 


Eg: 2 
ee 
El 1 
ESE A 
ee — nr 4 
Das 
"ar a get my he 
. nat 
tat. S 


5 


— y 


4 9 be e r yr 
2 Kb 2 . 


as _ þ b Name «4s Man, 
275 — — is e 
2 — ot her 
what is 7 For * 
ns adjicio, there can 
atv die 


a 
erty | 


* © and 


| "Aim of 4A Deni 
e, That it is the 
Ze ag RY 
be drown what cons J ae 
4 bave added, which may 
in the Ima Led, Good ths the 
Subject of Predication': Ant the * 


Se Definition 
2 it is 2 qe neck & oy to the Sub- 
ive to declare ſome addi: — 


cident of the 
e as of Quali 
Relation, E 


q ic ſelf, beceuſe _ 
Su 


-- derby Sentences, is deelar'd 


- Frepdhtiogs aud nas by AdjeQi 
my Ek * , 


8 


"I in the Su . 


"Tr muy adbere. 


Part EY 
22 


tio- 
Bonus 


1 
2 ö 


2B 


1 


Adjective, 5s, | a 


as con. 


| F 


— 4 


e 


— is general, er boy 
(relly te Me. ou uſe of. then 
* Tho this be a Demonſtruin 
the difference between the 
and Prality, or Subſtantive 
e a: and that chey are 
rent Pa of Speech; ; ye 
hat 8 proves the PH 
and Adjettive to be one yutl 
Speech, we ſhall purſue our ley 
Author's Diſcourſe, only 
that us Jang, ſince ce tend 
for the ſame ching, in hit! 
Fe Grammatzice 1 


tv Auttrariun,) 
(begin 
Now the e 


ſtant ive is it Government 
fr » gyvers's, in ſuch Caſe 6} 
e rOquzres in 10 
Relations that it may ban 
Sentence: Whereas \the onl 
| ftrefion of the Adjective i ut 


cement with its Subitantiny 


N n'd by it ſo A 4 
with it in Ca , Gender and 
ber, wr 995. Relation it be i 


"whatever Caſe ii be in bythd 
: lation. And 150 Subſtaatim 
2 Appo ſini «i, 4 
IVES, ee pen 
this is no veal ee ow; 
—_— — a 252 
very Uſe ; as ats Ad) 
7 | ay 1h Parr of Speech 
antive, when t ½ 1 'd 
Subſtantive ; that. is, 
Thing. "NOW in tbi be 


ciple and the ——— — 4 


as well in 
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8 


„ may know this Park of Speech, by putting Trg 


which it will bear with good Senſe, as u, pes lg, 
+ a white Thing, &c. nor bas it any nd-5 
and many, And as it camo” — — 
Idea, or Notion by itſelf, (as we can 
4 black, a white, &c.) without being join'd 

"me Name, (as a black Horfe kr Man, a white Houſe, e.) | 
t bears all Particles 2 ifferent relations of Names 
a ich i belongs : for it can do nothing, . 


dd, or convey a 
in Senſe ſay, a 


gnifie any thing, without 4 Name expreſꝰd or under- * 
to bit the wbite (Mark) is underſtood ; to bow! os s* 
en dat ) is underſtood ; refuſe the evil (Thing), an 


joſe the good (Thing), is in both places ſuppos d. 
. Qualities no different Number are, 
| As their unvary'd endings may lacie. 


di s i ſpoke ns to their Forms in our Lan 
Languages, where they have various 
umbers. 


14 , Agri 


bor in 


20 


Three kinds of Qualities alen are nd; (7 
Which — tbeir Names immediately do — * 
Frſt e we 5 2 call, 

Ae 9 edting 6 do 9 


21 


. The declares an 


| thet that & is nor ſufficient 0 
al Ze: _ * to make 2 2 Parts of 
tive, ſo does ohe Part — I ſhall ſhow in mry Animit- \ 


jective denominates the the Mod; 
by that — ee : 


"T3 ed erence, 25 825 8 2417 — — 


2 Panicipl ; r- 4 8 2 5 Y 
t trotti Confignz Cation zme 

le nat 4221 ont | 4 coo au rp A. 

Subſtantive 4 whiite Horſe. | rhe general Signi — 4 — 9 

Ajective agrees with its Sub- 2. — 0 neither will : 


— Mk _ 


tive in Conſtruftion, and 2 e C Time un- 
5 OP 1 2 _ adjective rhe 2 
mis, that x 25 — erg 2 tion 

ſaid heed ſome ſting — 4s g iy 
, 1 ſhall confidey that bereaf- 
P, but if that p ef . 5 | 
Pars of | verſion, « 341; f0, 350. ings, 

different Parts, be= | risfy's with what we, baye 
be of « greater difference, Bus | duc'd from him on e { 


nz fz0n nn 
Participle. The 61 "= = 4 & &-, 
djecti 
Thus far Mr. Jobs — s, 
Subſtan- '} he may conſult that 15. not. fan, 
RI LEY „ e / © 
/ .N 


ons, inſtead of the 


immeadiatel e from N 
* 2 2 e 085 this ſort of 
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Theſe Poſſeſhve: Qualities,: or » Qualities: of a 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by addi 
( or (es), if the neceſſity oſ Pronunciation require it; 
Man Nature, for the Nature of Max Mens en | 
orgs {us Waller's Poem... 


= the plural Name" in (S) does end,” 

234 7 poſſeſſive EONS. 

If 8. m 1 Nat e (as it enerally does) end in ( 
two. (5: (chat is 24 1 the ning 
which. forms. the Poſſeſhon 2 in one, or rather one 

t out for the eaſineſs of Sound; ag the - Lords Houſe, k 
Houſe of Lords; the Commons. How uſe, for the Houſe of 
,Commons's Houſe, the Lords Houſe, 


The ſame ia Proper Names. #5 ofen found, 
For the wnort eaſy Flowing of the So J 
"vis in bfren done in the Stpgelaf Nhinber, wich 
| rig, 6 ans ends IHC, as Priamk 922 her, Vinw Dipl 
r Priamu t Daughter, or _ s wy Tho the 
writing is ſometimes proſerv dap} Fiat Ong 
St. 1 the like. 
ebenen two Names e ade ART 
| 7b bet de Quality: 
This is the other ſort of Oualities that derive themſch 
AMES; as Se. fiſh Self-lave,,. Naum 
1815 Vage, Home- made, S lf. murder, Mas 
s Dr. Mall 
which, almoſt all -othex- reſpefts (bil 
chefs 2 7e 2 Owalities ) ate N Which id 
vt" more ct, when they are re =. to de & 
Felt by Particles. This is nothing. elſe but the Nam 
par alter * a Nr FIX 4IIT n 
bs 
15 ]/Thb(e who hve e de arihe af he " when 
kr 


r this (5) was put in the place of there is occafien, yer we mult da 
(che ar Wo Atl cw "ck off by * therefore 5 qught N. * 


LEE Des rg bo f his; r be 12 pray” 


ames of Women 200 
ames, f Wor h canpox 3 15 


. expreſs'4 or ard; 60d, are, 
eXrream! ry the way in their 


For tho“ we do pot de- 
of bet the NSe of che Apoſtro de 
uſtly (ſometimes gd a] 4hezrs, hers, where ſure no 


cou'd erer dream that bis cod. 
u 
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ord by this line or mark call'd a -, to-incorporate 
as it were, into one Word, and * is mer done 
= that ſhort line. 1 * de. 


Qualities rom Names; » we ſes, do fi 
dert nal Names we 2 


my end mine 3 
Theſe are Perſonal n * 
DM join'd to 88 vil 7% 
riſe, this is my Hat. Bot af — thine, bers, yours, theirs 
made cow x underſtood 3 as OY ke hs ih. 
s Hat is thine ; that is, this Horſe is my Horſey, this Hat 
Hat, de Thus own canoe follow the later, OE 
, as we ſay, not yours own, Or ours own, own 
rown, But ban 2nd thins are moſt commonly us'd when 2 
follows that begins with a Vowel ; as my Arm, or wie 9 
mz thy Aunt, or 1 ZEN 


e * ab, b 


22 


Theſe by no mene ubGRting WY themſeties, nor gn 
8 any thing without 1 59 to ſome other 
, are properly * GJ... ARS 


bil The Demonſtractves bi and 
= — their Phurals theſe and 

pſe the fame, and the Relarive'or 
— — which, ate by no 
n Nesamta, but Adjetaves. 


i an, Ir ia Number the fr{t;f 


ier 1: Another jorvof Oles . ee Fade 


Ob 7 


_* Which being, doing; 


24 Th 


ſuffering” — — 


And Time imply, is preſent, paſt; to come, 


In ſome 


Dit , t, n, wbe 


ore plai uly, more obſcure in 
4 N ends, when — 7 —— a 
” x ſuffering? 4 confeſy'd. - 
' The: Quyiterare what the old G RA MMA u aN 


* 


all Particaptes,and a modern Author: has contigu'd unt 


t Name, e e 
ut 


ers haye urg d; but wit 
5 & beſides 
| anſwer 
| 9975 as Words which,ſig 


Bat we kev conrine'd that thoſe Regſons 


t Mr. Jobnſon, Sriopiu, ul 
any Reaſon See fr 
are 


more which might be 
ity, Time, Actions, &c. and q; 


8. ow 'd, on all Hands, not to be either Participle, 9 
mation, venture to call them Qualities, . . 


We hays not in the Verſe ſaid-any 


when i it 


one Word, and there 


of the 


betokens Being, becauſe that is ai ng 
tare needs no Rule ; and is only 


and been. [being fick, ſent for a Doftor, I have been « 


dier. It ff £0, 


ing IN 


; and ike, 


12 3 
Word 8 * ; 
jo ic) but they art added to Names 
| ives, as the (Qualitie 
| or Adje8 ie; as | 


#batr Ma he ſame” If they 
ever —. — 4 eir Name; or 

Sabſtantives, ria hey often do, 

the 2 er att alw — 

od; thus we ſay, one; ul, many, 

erbers, the Learned, be Val. * 
omitting or leaving our the 
ftentives or Names, and yet theſe 
«Adjectives 
, — 435 r of Pronames 


— talk Til of Pk ſons, 
7 2 e muſt obſerve, that RY) is 
"wb AdjeRtively when it fignifies 
Fr and is in 2 Queſtion, as ip 
| an ? that is, Wat kind 
nd chat Noten de g bor 
4 Bw ye. 
19 


* "239 
$020 YIITV * 
£ #1 . 


3.45, Lam hearing a Sm; I wi 
ſignifies Corning 3 z as, 1 was beatey | 


was [lb 


u 


The word own, very often en 
harically ſubjoin'd ro Names u 
Leere een fe. ay 
7 ſe, my own 
5 


tho . y 
. 517 into Lan 


me amor 
wg or by is yet ory 
ave or Name, © wd 


diredl 
ES Ek 


own 
Lerch der 


benny Word / 


een neare , 
| La 5 . 125 


in; 16 5 
14 mia: ; F oe 


5 
e n 


on, 
felf, in 25 1. 2 con 
In the ſame Senſe we meet in 


Greek. Poets, 57 vec 


| as fin. 
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T1) eee name,” 
| Beaune nbi, Mun Nature att the' fame. 

Th ns of Names, N have the Nature of” 
2. or they are adden to Namer, nor ſubſiſt or con- 

any Idea without! them, and pay the fame Attendance” 

he Name. 

2 e uſe ne ele Ras are wotthy Remark; for (a) be- 

2 Conſpnant- and (an) before a Vowel extend the Signt-, 

tion of a Name to anyone, and ſo to all, one. by one, of 


ans makes 2 Cohort equivalent toa Proper Nam 


But ſince theſe, Signs dou” «blot fm, Sf > Saks 
They ae er befose a Proper Name cang a;; wn) 


Nor 22 Ferſ'nal Names and Walities, r 
| Nor when the thing 1 we expreſs, _ 
1 Nor before Names —. ertues, Herbs and Vice. : 


nd ividuation, are not ſet 
fore Proper Names ; as Peter; Jaba, l. illiam; &. Nor before 
rſonal Names or e Nor are they n d hen the 
ame expreſſes the Thing in General as we fayy Man 

Mortal, ſoon fades away 2 dies.;. not NY Man, and 
lay Vertue confiſts in the Mean, not 4, Or &c. 

heſe Signs ſignifying Parrieularity, we fay — 2 2 God, 

ce that is particular. Nor are they ſet. before the paxti- 

lar Names of Vernues or Vices, or Herbs, 2 Wee 


ut theſe Signs not denoti 


(Hand (an) ſometimes ſignifie one, as all id A Man. 

The is a Demonſtrative, and ſignifies the ſame as 1 
nt It denotes the determination of one . or 
more 


eint 2 


12. undeterminꝰd Word; but 
| Uyou add (rbe ) te ir, and. fays I” 
ed | Happineſs, to be the Kring, it 
mines it to be the of che 
ple mencion'd before, So hai theſe 
lige $3 ee ry * 
clearneſs of Diſcou; 


, That he time 5 ** 
kainly by the Partl 

6 mes ' generally * fipnity 

mps in 2 general and unlimited | or iArricles, whence 


dur Signs, or Article} (as 1 falſely conc lu ed, that they were 
| 


— 


alten reſtrain und deter- u t he is indeed 2 Crivig, 
the" the Sign tiod EY Na ies, {lt ſs by ofren is | in the we? 


My eh them to 1p And here "tis plain from the In- 
„I we ſay, 4 a Nappa, 1 ſtances given, that they are _— 


Lint; but (the) reffrains it to ſome Part — 3 Na | 


„ not a Temperance, a Sloath, a Thyme, an 2 Tea! 
* 


to be Xing, 8 W 


The Latin, have "2% of theſs J 


90 The Exgliſh Grammar, 'with Notes; 

1 more, to which the general Word is actually appy 
Thus we. uſe the Word Earib when we deſign the & 8 
or Element; but be Eerth, when we mean the Globe of Ear 
(which is a certain determin'd Indiyidual) tis plac'd vi 
both in the Singular, or Plural Number, uſe we n 
ſpeak determivately of one, as well as more Individuals, 

As neither of theſe are fix d to a Word of a general Sig 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us'd when any dig 
Quality is preſent, that virtually contains em; as, « Mai 
one Man, ſome Man, any Man ; the World, this World; 
Here one, ſome, 725 this, certainly imply a and the, _ 

There are beſides ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Ma 
never a Man, which differ from mam Men, no Men, as on 
Max from all Men; the former fignifice many Men, all Ma 
10 Mien, ſeparately, or taken diftinaly z the later conjunk 
ly, or collectively. Nor are the following abſolutely uolik 
theſe, when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, s 
fo, too, and ſcarce. any others) the Quality (a) is inter 
between the Name and its. Qualizy, (which is uſually N 
aſter it) as, Swch s Gift 75: 100 ſmall @ Reward for ſo qu 
Labour, and u great a Benefit.) © i 


When QUALITIES for NAMES we er find ſet, © 
| They then the Properties of NAMES will get. . 


; Qualities are ſometimes put for — and then they# 


£ 


fume their Rights and Properties; tho ſome contend, thi 
the Names are always under ſtbod, tho” not expreſʒ d, to nul 
m ſubiißt in good Senſe, ee. 
7: 2 1 . UL; 4.3 Fi as | LOS NN * 


- 


* 
- ” 


xy tothe avoiding Ambiguities. The 


ſomer * 
put the Article to the Proper Names | 
of Men, a 5 e , 49d the 
Italians do it Cuſtomarily, as PU- | 
riofto, 11 T. %, F Ariſtotele ; which | 
the 8 in 'thoſe 228 | 
or Name, ch are purely of Ita-f 
Kew Origins! bur in uon 2 ; and 75 
we pur chem to the Names of Rur fte 


Ni afv*” by e 1 
#445 i a 1K 1 . = 


* $1204 52 1967 186; 180220073 ne 


a v1 
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Moſt Qualities by two Degrees do riſe, 
- Or much in Number, 
By adding io its end or, er, or eft, 


Which by ſome Httlæ i 7. 
Phi by ome TR. . 1 &: iſe a 
But (very) oft the Place of Xx upplys. 


Dualities tave yer \ ahothd Diff: from Names, for 


admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Ad- 
on of ſome 111the Worlts, 'Degtess iſom Fbr, 
ifring Manners or Otalitivs, they naturally muſt be of 


4 „% - 


F 


ALIT V it ſelf, and (eſt). Fair is tba uli iy it ſelf, for” 
ample, its ft riſing or Degree is fai ; andthe next, 
ond which there's none, is faire. Thefs again vhs! 
m'd by little Words, withoutaltering the Endi 
ation of the Quelity'; as; fair; more fair, 
Al Words therefore, © wh 
, and conſequently in goed Senſe iI ſuffer Theſe» 
rds (more; —— before em, are Oualiries, char; 
„ Degrees of M1 riſon, or'of Egereaſe and Nes 
0 14 05 3 303 1547 C 3* 


eien Ti ni $21922 gi. 34 10 258 
Theſe ihr LIPS TY: ont; ::' 714 7 


—— 


a AS 


1! 


It 


le 1225 (07 y-) legt r To which add g (or mg 


But there are ſome Qualitie, before which you acht in. 

od Senſe put — ſome, any, Kc. fo 
ot lay more et 20, more, and m, 
11 are] fe Fates a the Sings lar e 
1 de Quantity ; 45, much, mar, 2258 0 40 i. Bur hep) 
me joyn'd to them is of | — —— 
Imber, as, much, more, ef 


ali ALL joyn'd” with,a Name of the Singular ber, 

es 70 Quantity, aral the Wine „ug n Nats of ho >, 
ral Number, it Ggnifies:Namber; i as” u the Child. 

is never” put with.a Name of the Plural — — 26 


oſe Plural is cn, 1 


nah, Hs nifies Number; I have. Wing. 


_—_—” OO Sc» =» 5 7» 


-< 


Is there no Wink ? There's none. CHAP. 


% 


ral Degrees, which encreaſe twice; by adding (er) to the 


„r Per | 
oSignification win 7480 ind 


9 3 
ee eee 


Theſe three have an irregujar manner of being compar'd, FP 
po0d, better, beſt; bad For ill; worſe (and worſer) worſt 1 - 


N 
ing d into way when Numbers are figni a Tes Tet ins 


9. Man, not every "Men, Fine: enough gui fies Sani, | 


When the Sale NO has no Name after it; beer 


— * 
* 
> £3 * 
8 mr 1 Nn N 5 
: 1 > & % » * 


- 


— 


2 The: E 


| Cnx Ar. VIII. 
F AFFLRMATIONS. 
E come now to that Part of Speech which i 1 


' W Soul of a Sentence, for without this a Senten 
cannot ſubſiſt, ſince nothing ean be ſpoken that is afin 
or deny'd without it, The Latins call this Part of Speed 
Verbum, from whence lifb Grammarians very aun 
2 have borrow'd Verb, which all other Nations, that borroy 

m the Tatin, call in their own To Word, for thats 
the plain iſh of Verbum: The Word was us'd by-way 
Eminence; but if our Grammarians had us d Word inf 
of Ferb, tho? it wou'd have been more eaſie and obvious 
the Learner's Memory and Underftanding, yet it would 
quire a Jong Explanation of its Nature as a Port of u 
nothing of that being contain'd in its Name; but the. we 
- Effence of it is expreft in the Term Affirmation, ſince i 
Words of this kind de a/ Sowvetbing of Soxverbing ; 2s 


Fn HAINES; & a 
© (r] We have thus far 
— 2 which 

our Thoughts, 


belong; cho the Order of the Texc | 
'd 'em: (We naw com 


that mark and dg 

which is the 
of our 1 
which mark the . 


951 
lag of which the | 5 


ihe 
br fir marzo, | 
hey do not ſignibe that the | 
ing is become rhe Object oF our 
oughts, by the Reflection of the 

ind, and therefore do dot mark, 
at he who uſes thoſe Words al- 
u, but only, that he barely con- | 


wves an Affirmation. 


Ve have ſaid, that the chief uſe 
yerb, is to ſignĩſie the 
u, becauſe we ſhall ſee, the 


> is likewiſe made uſe of, to 
nile other Motions of — wy | 
defire, to to comm c. 
Tac, Wk ing che In- 


1 


preſent only conſider the Verb in 
chief Uſe and Signification, 
hich is that which it has to the 
anner 


ſaid, that the Verb or 


rking the Conne ion we male 
our Minds, between the Terms of 
Propoſition. Thus there is only 
e verb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
Verb Sudſtantive) that remains i 
js fimplicity : And further, W r 
ay ſay, that even this Verb is 

ly thus ſimple, only in the t 
rſon of rhe Preſent Tenſe ot Ti 
1, 1, and on certain Occaſions : 
or as Men naturally incline to 
orten their Expreſſions, they have 


: 
; 
, 


| 


= 1 in the ſame 
ford, Ift, have joyn'd that 
——— $ 
wo Words then make a Propel 
on; as when I ſay, Petrus vit, 
a liver, becauſe the Word 22 
dr lives) includes both the Affirmd- 
wn, and Attribute of being 
moe it is the ſame thing 
CD 2 and Peter is 
© aries the great diverſity of. 
'erds, in every Language 3'w 
$ it the general Signification of the 


ro fay, 


ways joyn'd to the Affirmation,” 


alive, 
[> 


| 


di ative, or firſt Stare, Mode, I? , 


£ 
* 
q 


: 


4 


| 
þ 


r 


; 


any 
lar te, there wWou'd b 
P 
, which is that We 
6. Dee. 


24 y have joyn'd the Sub- 
ject un e on certain 
Occ ſo that Two Words (ny, 
even One) may make an entire Pro- 

ion, two Words, as ſum Homo, 

uſe ſum not ouly ſignißes che 
mation, but includes the Sig- 

' nitcation of the Pronous, or Perfo- 
ual Name, Ego, I; which is the 
ub Wh —— And in 
our own Tongue we alwa expres 
it; I am A Man, One — 


tion, and the Mode. We ſhall | fact 


mation and the-eArrribute, as we 
have already ſaidy; 
Perſon, they 


According to this Senſe, it ma + 
ccording x rs # have. 
ght to have no other Uſe, bur the 


34ly, They 


W 
have alſo join'd a 
lation to the Time, with reſpect to 


the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one 
Word (as cunaſti) fignites that I 
affirm of him, to whom I ſpeak, the 
Action of ſupping, not for the pre- 
ſent time, bur the paſt,” Thow 2 
þ And from hence the Verbs 
"derive their diyerſity of Times, for 
ns the Vulgar has it, Tenfes\ 32 
is alſo common to al] 
Verbs, or Words of Atfirmation, 
The diverſity of — 
tions, join'd in the ſame Word, is 
What has binder'd à great many 
| otherwiſe; of  veryyood Cupacity, 
from rightly undetitandirg the Na- 
ture of the Verb, becauſe they heve 
not eonfider'd it accot ding to What 
is eflential to it, which is thEAMir- 
mation, but according to the vari- 
ous Relarions accidental to it, as 4 
Verb, or Word of Affirmation. 
Thus Ariſtesle confining himſelf 
8 added to 
ent 


to the third 8 ion 
that which is ial to it, defines 


on were only given to ce 


- 


. Verb, Nos f owns Ten 


,. 


$4 br» Zngliſh Grammary vith-Notes. 
. — ay Wages” 9 — wet h 


| — Per ng a 
"Word that gu Infletions 
Ko” = ng 1 

Others have 
co the ſirſt Si 
Eſſential, which is that er. 
; and —— 


a 
ml 
Ka. | ſpecially when ir has a & 
— — from the Non 


2215 e 
of more, or the leſs, between the 


— . 


. mat 
Things into — 


Ping ee por og or that paſ 


a4 che Otigival ot e 
= Name «mes, of Nouns and Ver 
eee marion; ſince Names are 


latter. Butwe may caviy, perceive 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and 


| | added. 
K bur becauſe that 
| on (ukich is in art) was uit 


two great Vices of Definitions, 


-4 Which 18 neque omne, ne- 

feli: For there are Verbs which 

x _ neither Acta nor Paſſions, 
nf 255 - paſles —_ as £ 
guieſces, t, 25 

— — 5 * we ctolet. | 

* 6-4 Ty occaſion to (ak elle 


—— Words which — 
e that Ggnity Actions and Pa 
ſons, and even Things traph 


- cording to Sealiger's Dehinitio 


dea themſelves 


= 


to fignity the former, and Verbs the - 


7 
1 , Peter 


Iafaitive Na 


Verb active, 
e e 
much as the Fer — 
} which they are form'd, aut 
is 0 Reaſon to pretend — 
does pot ſignify a tha 
25 well as fer, To w 
aipſt the twWo art 
. of che Herb, that ibe iu 
Fey — 
,© reſent, a t, and t 
-in the and ( 
- Andthoſe who. (not 1 
Nealon) believe that 2 ) 


Caſe is truly the ſecond peria 


Mei- 
4 


- 
— 


— 1 


SKN a 53 


— 
* 
_ 


- 


wou'd be but a difference 4 


e — the Verb. | And thy 
Reaſon, why a Pani 
a Verb, is, that: it dow 
15275 e Afunation; v 
comes, that to make 2 Fr 
which is the of the 
the Participle-muſt add a fe. 
ia, reſtore that which was un 
way, — the Verb ind 
For how comes iti 
lives, u 
; and Petru vivrnt, N 
** not ſo, unleſi ct, i 
"ns Petre f. wie fl 


eſſential 


' 


-way: by making the — 
vent? Whence it appears, du 

| Affirmation chat is, or is not l 
in a Word, makes i ir co de, of 
0 be ry Verb. 148 bb 
Upon which we may : 

» thay che Infinitive Md 

„or Maed, which is ve! 
a:iNewn of e, (as when, 3 
in French, le Boire, le Meng) 

? diferenc trom Parciciples rhe 

tieiples being Noun A 

[ what we-ca — Bat t 


ji 
p 


Aantives, or Som — by 


For tis certain, that Participi 


| Rra&ion of thoſe Ache, 


\rbs ſame manner as ot C 


ppiteneſꝛ. Thus rubet, a Verb, ſig- 
hes i⸗ ſr including the Affirma- | 
jon and the Attribute; rube ui, the 
participle ſignifies only Red, Wich- 
ut Afirmation, and Rubere taken 
or a Noun, ſignifies Rednefſs. - 

It ſhou'd, therefore, be allow'd a 
ftanc Rule, that conſidering ſim- 
ly what is efſential to a Verb, the 


ly true Definition is Vox Jenife- 
ans Afirmationem, à Woig that 


an nd no Word that marks an 
fr mation, but what isa Verb 34 
jor any Verb but what marks it (at 
eaſt) in the Iadicative, or. firſt 
Mood : And there can no manner of 
loubr be made, that if a Word were 
nyented, as cf, wou'd be, which 
hould always mark the Athrma-» 
ion, without having any difference 
Time or Perſon; ſo that the di- 
erſuy of Perſon {hou'd be mar d 
buly by Nouns or Names; and Pro- 
ames or Perſonal Names, and the 
werfity of Times by «Adverbs or 
added Words, (as in Engliſh) it 
on'd however be a true Terb. As 
in the Propoſit ions, which the Phi- 
pſophers call eternally; true, as God | 


1 2 Body is * 3 wo the 
bole is greater than its Pans ; the 
Tord (4) implies / only tha ſunple- 

plenihcation, without any Related 

0 Time, becauſe 'tis true to, all 
imes, aud without our Minds ſtop- 

ping at any diverſity of Perſpmgs ,-" 

Thus the Verb (according to what, 

þs eſſential to it) is 4 Word ther I- 

ufies Affi mation. But if We 

wou'd join its principal Accidents, 

t may be thus defin'd, Vox ni ſi- 
ens Af mationem, cum De ga- 

None Perſons, Numeri & Tempo- 
is, 4 Word which fignifies Affrma- 

jon with the Deynatio of the 

erſon, Number and Time, Which 
grees properly with the Verb Sub- 
anttye. Bur for the others, in 28 

* A that Union, 

en have made of the Affirmation 

ith certain Attributes, they m | 


| 
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ynifics an Affirmation, ſince wg | 


+ 


85 
firmationem alicujus,. Attrabutz, 
cum Deſnatione Perſonz, &c. « 

Mord fignifying "the Affirmation of 
Jome Attribute, with the Deſgna- 
of.Perſon, Number and Time: 
may likewiſe tranſiently ob- 
ſerve, that the Affirmation (as tis 

_conceiy'd) may be the Attribute o 
the Verb alfo, as in the Verb Ar- 

mo, which Verb fignifies rwo Af 

firmations, one regards the Perſon 
Vene , and the other the Perſon 

{poken of, whether it be of him- 
ſelt, or of another. For when we ſay, 
Petru affirmet, it is the ſame as to 
e ell air mans, and then 
narks our Aſfr mation, and the 


Judgment we make concerning Pe- 
The Verb NEGO (on the contr2- 
muit be farther obſerv'd, that thok . 
' nevertheleſs Verbs never fignity any 
Particles, or. little Words, as gon, 
| being join'd.co Verbs, change the 
'6 3 
es, which relate to the Know- 
Things do) relate more to the dead 
de uſetul to rhe Student of GRAM- 
of the Art,, and fee in What it i 
part of theſe Notes are equally ad- 
in What they are founded on the 


ay 
þe thus dcfu'd, Fox Agne, Ak 


* 
9 0 


er and ar mant, that we conceive, 
and attribute to Peter. 
ry) contains by the ſame Reaſon an 
Affirmation and Negation! For it 
all Judgments are not ee 5 
aud that there are ſome. Negatives, 
thing of themſelves but Aﬀirmati- 
ons; Negations are only mark*d-by 
; ne, bayd, &c. or by Nouns that im- 
ply it, as Nullus, nemo,” &c. which 
Affirmation into a Negation, a8, 0 
Man, s immortal, Valar Cor pus 
zadevifibele. Tho much of thets 
N [ode of the true Ngrure of a Verb 
may ſeem 10 (and indeed in many 
Languages than the living, yet there 
is nothing advanc'd which will noc 
MAR, ſince by theſe Obſervarions 
he. will euter into the very Eftencer 
founded on the Nature of Things, 
and we are vety certain, that great 
vantageous to our u 2 
the Nature ot our own Words, a 
. general. Rex on of all Languages. f 
nne 


= 's * * . 


— — < 
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[23 An Affirmation (ar the Word do's bow) 

| Something affirms, and do's Number know, 

130 And Time and Perſon; whether 7t expreſs © 
Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their want confeſs, | 


An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word im 
Which affirms ſome Attribute, which the Defignatind 
Time, Number and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing or ſuf 


_ 
LE 


F*xaxg, or the want of them, or the like. 


Two Temes the Engliſh Language only knows, 
| The firſt the preſent, nextube pa ſſing ſbows ; 

Ana they by diff rent Ending are made known 
By edding (d), or (ed) are moſtly ſhown; 
The preſent Love, the paſſing lov'd do's male, 
Or elſe ſome oiber Affirmations take 

Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmations ſhare. 


All Affi mations affirming in Time, this Time is expreſy{ 
«either by different Endings, as Love, 1ov*d, or lovel; bun; 
um d, or burned ; or by putting other Afirmations befan 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, 
— might, wau d, ſhowd, &c. as will be ſeen i 
| Seque | | | 

In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by tle 
different ending; the Preſent is the Affirmation it ſelf, a. 
Love; the ſecond isthe paſſing, as J lord: All other Tine 
Are expreſs'd by the*foreſaid Words. | 


The Perfonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, 
As I], thon, he, we, ye, and — | | 

With theſe their various Endings too agree, 
As me by love, loveſt and loves may ſee. | 
The Perſons of the Afﬀirmations are always expreſs'd If 
the Perſonal Names J, thou, be, in the Singular, and We, # 
or ou, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reach 
_ -ing-only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe d 
other NAMES are of the third'Perſon. They alſo vary til 
their Endings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; as ] 
Jove, 4hou loveſt, be loves ; we, ye and they love, in the preſent 
Time; and I loved, thou lovedſt, be loved, in the paſſing Tim 
the Soldier figbts, Gold prevails. I love, beſides the fir Perſon 
denotes the Time when 7 love, that is, the preſent Time une 
Iam ſpeaking but by adding (4), it ſignifies the Tim 
p<ſſing, as I loved,;lowd, or did love, dan 


- * 


we have in the — | 
1 obſerv'd, that the diverſity of 
er ſons and Numbers in Air ma- 


dining in the ſame Word the Sub- 
& ot the Propoſition, at leaſt on | 
rtain Occaſions, to the ma- 
n proper to the Verb, to ſhorten 
e Expreſſion, (tho? this will not 
old in moſt Modern Tongues, at 
aſt in none which want variety of 
erminations, to diſtinguiſh the 
erſons, which we do by Perſonal 
lames) for when à Man ſpeaks of 
imſelf, the dubject of the Propoſi- 
bon is the Pronoum or \ Perſona! 


nd when he ſpeaks of him, to 
hom he addreſſes himſelſ, the Sub- 
of the Propoſition, is the Pro- 
un of che ſecond Perſon Tu, thou, 


* 
Now that he may not always be 
lig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns, it has 
n thought ſufficient to give to 
e Word which fignities | the Af- 
rmation, 2 certain Termination 
hich ſhows, that it is of himſelf a 
an ſpeaks, and that is what is 
ald the firſt Perſon of the Verb, as 
idee, I ſee, | 
The ſame is done with Reſpe& to 
im, to whom a Man addreſſes him- 
it; and this is call'd the ſecond 
erſon, vides, thou ſeef},or you ſee, 
nd as theſe Pronouns have their 
Yurals, that ſignify more than one, 
when a Man talking of himſelf 
ins others, as u, we; or of him, 
d whom he ſpeaks, by joining o- 
ers, 25 yon, to two different Ter- 
rations in the Latin, are join'd 
d the Plural, as videmws, we ſee, 
ide tis, you 2 
Bur becauſe often the Subject of 
e Propoſition is neither a Man's 
if, nor the Perſon to whom he 
peaks, tis neceſſary not only to 
eſerve theſe two Terminartions to 
ole two Perſons, but that a third 
* made, to be join'd to all other 
bjects of a Propoſition. And this 
$ what is call'd the third Perſon, as 


ame, of the firſt Perſon Ego, I. 
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which properly agrees only to ra- 
tional and intellectual Beings, and 
ſo is proper but to the two former, 


bent or Verbs, proceeds from the | ſince the third is for all ether ſorts- 


of Things, and nor for Perſons only. 
By that we ſee, that naturally what 
we call the third Perſon ought to; 
be the Theme: of the Verb, as it is 
alſo in all the Oriental Tongues, for 

it is more natural, that the Verb 
ſhou'd ſignify properly the Affirma- 
tion, without making any Subject 
in particular, and that afterwards, 
it be determin'd by a new InfleQi-- 
on, to include the firſt or ſecond 
Perſon, for a Subject. | 
This diverſity of Terminations - 
tor the firſt Perſon, ſhows that the 
Ancient Languages had a great deal 

of Reaſon not to join the Pronouns - 
of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the 
Verb, but very rarely (and on parti- 
cular rates Aer A contenting 

themſelves to ſay, Video, vides, vi- 
de mus, videt is, becauſe theſe Ter- 
minations were originally invented 
for this very Reaſon, vzz, to avoĩd 
Joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: 

Yer all the vulgar or living Langua 
ges, and ours eſpecially, always 
joyn them to their Verbs ; for we 

ſay, I ſee, thou ſeeft, or you ſee, e 
ſee, &c. the Reaſon of which may 
be; or rather plainly is, that our 
Verbs have no diſtinct Terminati- 

ons to expreſs the Perſons without 


them. # x BE 37 11 
But beſides theſe two Numbers, 
' Singular and Plural, which are in 
Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks: 
have a Number, which is 
proper only to two, but this is not 
ſo commonly made Uſe of, as the 
other two. * A ; 
The Oriental Languages thoughe 
ir proper to diſt ny when the 
Affirmation related to the one, or 
the other, and to the Maſculine, or 
Feminine; for this Reaſon th 
gave the ſame Perſon of the Ve 
two Terminations to expreſs the 
two Genders, Which indeed is a 
great help in avoiding Equivocals, 
[z J. The Signincation of the 


= in the 12 Number, as 
ural ; tho? Word Perſon, 


Time, is another thing which we 
I 2 kave 
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* L2J An Affirmation (as the Word do's ſbow o) 
Sometbing affirms, and dos Number know, 

130 And Time and Perſon ; whether it expreſt 

| Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their want confeſ;, . 

An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word im 

Thich affirms ſome Attribute, which the Deſignation d 

Time, Number and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing or ſi 

Cering, or the want of them, or the like. | 


Two Temes the Engliſh Language . only knows, 
| 2 the preſent, nextthe pa ſſing ſbows; 
they by diff rent Ending are made known © 
| L (d), or (ed) are moſtly ſhown; 
'The preſent Love, the paſſing lo vd do's male, 
Or elſe ſome otber Affirmations take 
Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmations ſhare. 


All Affi mations affirming in Time, this Time is expreſs 
«either by different Endings, as Love, lov'd, or lovel; bum, 
Juri d, or burned ; or by putting other Affirmations belan 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, a 
have, ſhall, will, mig bi, wou d, ſhowd, &c. as will be ſeen it 
the Sequel. 4174 ms | 

In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by tle 
different ending; the Preſent is the Affirmation it ſelf, 1 
Tave; the ſecond isthe paſſing, as I lord: All other Tine 
Are expreſs d by the*foreſaid Words. 


The Perſonal Names the Perſons do expreſt, 
As I, thon, he, we, ye, and « dang." 1 | 
With theſe their various Endings too agree, 

As me by love, loveſt and loves may ſee. 


The Perſons of the Affrmations are always expreſ dN 
[the Perſonal Names J, thou, be, in the Singular, and We, 
or ꝓou, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reach 
Ang only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe a 
other NAMES are of the third\ Perſon. They alſo vary til 
their Endings in the ſecond and ,third Perſon Singular; 3! 
Jove, hou loveſt, he loves 3 we, ye and they love, in che preſ® 
Time; and I loved, thou lovedſt, be loved, in the paſſing Tim 
the Soldier fights,Gold prevails. ] love, beſides the firſt Jet 

denotes the Time when ] love, that is, the preſent Time vie 
' Tam ſpeaking but by adding (d), it ſignifies the Tim 
palling, as J loved, jov d, or did love. | ca) 1 


— 


] We have in the — | 
12 obſerv'd, that the diverſity of 
Perſons and Numbers in Aff ma- 


ining in the ſame Word the Sub- 
& ot the Propoſition, at leaſt on 
rain Occaſions, to the ma- 

n proper to the Verb, to ſhorten 
e Expreſſion, (tho? this will not 
old in moſt Modern Tongues, at 
aſt in none which want variety of 
erminations, to diſtinguiſh the 
terſons, which we do by Perſonal 
lames) for when 2 Man ſpeaks of 
imſelt, the Subject of the Propou- 
jon is the Pronoum or Per | 
ſame, of the firſt Perſon Ego, I. 
nd when he ſpeaks of him, to 
hom he addreſſes himſelf, the Sub- 
& of the Propoſition is the Pro- 
oun of the ſecond Perſon Tu, thou, 
K. | 

Now that he may not always be 
blig'd to uſe theſe Pronouns,it has 
n thought ſufficient to give to 
e Word which fignities che At- 
rmation, 
rhich ſhows, that it is of himſelf a 
an ſpeaks, and that is what is 
ald che firſt Perſon of the Verb, as 
zdeo, I ſee, 

The ſame is done with Reſpect to 
im, to whom a Man addreſſes him- 
lf _—_— - ey ſecond 
erſon, vides, thou ſeeft,or ee, 
nd as theſe — — or 
Lurals, that ſignify more than one, 
8 when a Man talking of himſelf 
ins others, as , we; or of him, 
d whom he ſpeaks, by joining o- 
ers, 28 you, to two different Ter- 
nations in the Latin, are join'd 
dthe Plural, as videmus, we ſee, 


det, you ſee, 
{ often the Subject of 


| 


4 


" 
- 


Bur becau 
ie Propoſition is neither a Man's 
lf, nor the Perſon to whom he 
peaks, tis neceſſary not only to 
ſerve theſe two Terminations to 
boſe two Perſons, but that a third 
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certain Termination | 


| which properly agrees only to ra- 
tional and intellectual Beings, and 
ſo is proper but to the two former, 


ion or Verbs, proceeds from the ] ſince the third is for all ether ſorts- 


of Things, and not for Perſons only. 
By that we ſee, that naturally what 
wie call the third Perſon ought to 
be the Theme: of the Verb, as it is 
alſo in all che Oriental Tongues, for 
it is more natural, that the Verb 
ſhou'd fignity properly the Affirma- 
tion, without making any Subject 
in particular, and that after wards, 
it be determin'd by a new Infle i- 
on, to include the firſt or ſecond 
Perſon, ſor a Subject. | 
This diverſity of Terminations- 
tor the firſt Perſon, ſhows that the 
Ancient Languages had a great deal 
of Reaſon not to join the Pronouns - 
of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the 
Verb, but very rarely (and on parti- 
cular r contenting 
themſelves to ſay, Video, vides, vi- 
de mus, videt is, becauſe theſe Ter- 
minations were originally invented 
for this very Reaſon, vzz, to avoid- 
Joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: 
Let all the vulgar or livingLangua-- 
ges, and ours eſpecially, always 
joyn them to their Verbs; for we 
ſay, 1 ſee, thou ſeeft, or you ſee, we 
ſee, 8c. the Reaſon of which may 
be; or rather plainly is, that our 
Verbs have no diſtinct Terminati- 
ons to expreſs the Perſons without 
them. | | | 
But beſides theſe two Numbers, 


E and Plural, which are in 
Verbs as well as Nouns, che Greeks: 
have = Dual Number, which is. 


proper only to two, but this is not 
ſo commonly made Uſe of, as the 
other two. * q ; K 
The Orienta uages t t 
ir proper to aiſtingoiſhe wind hs 
Aﬀimation related to the one, or 
the other, and to the Maſculine, or 
Feminine; for this Reaſon th 
gave the ſame Perſon of the Ve 
two Terminations to expreſs the 
two Genders, which indeed is a 
great help in avoiding Equivoc . ls. 
{ 3 J. The Signtfcation of the 


made, to be join'd to all other 
dects of a Propoſition. And this 
e what is call'd the third Perſon, as 

ell in the 1 * Number, as 
1 lural ; tho? Word Perſon, 


Time, is another thing which we 
I 2 Rave 
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have ſa id to be join'd to the Affir- 
mation of the verb; for che AMr-" 
mat ion is made according to diffe- 
rent Times, ſince we may afhrm a 
Thing i, was, or will be; whence 
other luflect ions are given ro Verba, 
kgnifyivg theſe ſeveral Times, which 
our Englith Grammarians have by 
4 barbarous Word call'd — 4 
But there are but three fimple Ten- 
ſes, or Times, the Preſent, as amo 
love; the Paſt, as amavi, I have 
lov'd ; and the Future, as amabo, 
I wilt (or ſhall) love. | 
But becauſe in the Paſt one ma 

mark, that the Thing 1s bur ju 
paſt or done, or indeſiqitely that it 
was done ; it from this proceeds 
that in the greateſt part of the Vul- 
Bar Languages there are two forts 
of Preverits or Paſt Times, one that 
marks the Thing to be preciſely 
done, and is therefore call'd Defi- 
nite; as, I bave witten, I bave 
faid ; and the other that marks or 
denotes it done indeterminately, and 
therefore call d Indefinice, or ori- 
3 I wrote, — 22 1 
Which is properly only of 2 
Time, at leaſt of 4 Days . 
from that in which we ſpeak, But 
this holds truer in the French Lan- 
guage,than in any other, for in that 
they fay, Pecravis bier, I wrote: 
Tefterday, but not Pecrivis ce Ma- 
tin, nor Pecrivis cette Nuit, bit | 
Fay ecrit ce Aatin, Fay ecrit crit 


„&c. | | 

The Future will alſo admit of the 
ſame Differences; for we may have 
Tz mind to denote or mark à Thing 
that is ſuddenly ro be. Thus the 
Greeks have their Pæulo- poſt future, 


oaiyoy ui M 3 which marks the | 


Thing about to be done, as 90% 
PHY, I am about to doit: And 
we may alſo mark a Thing that is 
ſimply to happen, as, b,, / 
will do zt ; amabo, I will love. 

This is what we may ſay of the 
Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, conſide- 
ring em ſimply in their Nature, as 


Preſent, Faſt, and Future But be- 


on of Supping 


Cauſe it has been thought fit ro mark 


theſe Tenſes, with a relation 9g 
nother, by one Word, other Ind 
ions have been invented in the 
Verbs or Atfirmations, which ny 
be call'd the Compound Tenſer, d 
; Tzmes. - . 
The firſt is that, which math 
the Paſt, in relation to the Preſent, 
and *tis-calPd the Preterimpetiſ 
Tenſe, 7 — becauſe it mark 
not the Thing famply and ly 
as done, eve. þ inperſot, adn 
ſent, with reſpe& to a Thing which 
is already nevertheleſs paſt, Thy 


| when I fay,Cum intravit cendun, 
|. 1 rwas 4 Supper when he enter, 


the Action ot Supping is pait in u. 
ſpect of che Time, of which 1 ſpeak, 
but I mark ir as preſent in reſpet 
of the Thing * which 1 ſpeak; 
which is the Entrance of ſuch « 


one. 
The ſecond und Time, of 


Tenſe, is that which doubly marki 
the paſt, and on that account is ak 
a 


led che Preterpluperſec Tenle, 


the Time more than 


ſhews oy 
Supping was before his Encrauj 
which however is alſo paſt. | 
The third Compound Time 8 
that which denotes the Fo. with 
to the Paſt, via. the Fut 
[en as Cemavyero, I ſhdl bot 
upp d; by which I mark my Ads 
as Furure — wh 
paſs'd in regard. to anot 
to come, chat is. ro follow, a5 chm 
I ſhall bave ſupp d, be will cum 
which is to fay, That my Sopfe 
(which is not yer come) wall be pul 
when his Entrance (which is 40 
not yer come) will be preſent. - 
Thus a fourth Compound Tim 
may be added; that is, thats 
marks the Future with relation ® 
che Preſem, to make as many Com 
pound Futures as Compound w 
rirs, or Paſt Times, or Tenſes; 


of d 
perhaps the ſecond rum 
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[4] The follawing Nine are of moſt general uſe, 

various Meanings in the reſt produce; 
Do, will, and ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſplay. | 
For theſe Nee, or Pow'r, or Will, | | 
And Time, or Duty are expreſſing flill. 1 
Of Aſir mat ions, the following Nine are moſt generally 
4, being plac'd before all other Air mations, to ſigniſie 
eir Time, Power, Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, &c. Of thele 
ereſore it is neceſſary we firſt treat. 


Do does the Preſent Time with force expreſs, ; | 
And did the Paſſing ſhews us with ud Jeſs. | 


Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing / 
ime changes its ending into did: Both theſe are usd to 
preſs their ſeveral Times with the greater force, diſtincti - 
„and fulneſs; as, I do love, I do not love. Thus did ex- 
eſſes the paſſing Time emphatically, except when whel/t 

es before it, for then *tis hut ĩimperfectly paſt, or paſſing. 
he Perſonal Endings of this Affirmation are, I do, thou doſt, 
does, ſingular; we, ye, and they do, plural. | 
When do ſignifies Action, as, J do ſuch a thing, it admits N 
jeſe other Affirmation before it, to denote its Time and vv 
lanner of dozng. Will does the ſame when it ſignifies wil- 

ng, as, I will this to be done; tho' this is ſeldom found in 

Ir preſent way of Writing. 


Will 7s the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 

But before other Affirmations caſt, 

The Time to come by bath is ſtill expreſt. 0 
| | Wi 


eeks marks this in its Origin, | guiſh the ſeveral Times or Tenſes | 
hence it comes that ir almoſt al- | upon which We muſt obſerve, that 
ays preſerves the Figurative of the ¶ the Oriental Tongues have only the 
elent ; nevertheleſs in the uſe of | Paſt and the Future, without any 
> 1t has beep confounded with the | of the other. Differences of imper- 
mer; and even the Latin makes fe, r &c. which 
e of the ſimple Future for that; ; renders theſe Languages ſubje& to 
cum cenavero intravis, Tou will reat and many Ambiguiries,not to 
wer when I bave fupp'd 3 by \ be met with in others, But theſe 
dich I mark my Supper as future. Differences of the Times (in our 
it ſelf, but as preſent when you | Tongue eſpecially) are clearly de- 
. noted by the Auxilia Verbs, and 
This is what has given Riſe to very few Alterations of the Termi- 
be ſeveral Inflections of Verbs or nations, as in Latin; as is ſhown 
A mation, that they may diſtin- | in the Ter. +4 
& '- += [4] In 
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wil is the prefent Time, and word the paſt, of 
Affir mation ; but they ſignifie the Time to come, why 
they are phc'd before other Affirmations, as, J wil} M 
1 wou'd love. Its Perſons are I will, thou wilt, he wil ing; 
we, ye, they will, Vill implys the Inclination of the Agent, 
The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſhou'd; we find, 
Since all tbe Time to come alone intend. © 


Shall is the preſent Time, and ſbou'd the paſt ; but it fi 
ges the Time s — when added to r e n 
1 ſhall love, I ſhou'd love. Shall is ſometimes left out, az 
be write, for If be ſhall write; if be have written, for if 
rener 

In the firſt Perſon fimply ſhall foretells : 

In will a Threat, or elſe a Promiſe dwells, 
Shall in the ſecond and the third does threat ; 
Will ſimply then foretells the future feat. 

We uſe not ſhall.and will promiſcuouſiy for one arotlg 4 
for foall in the firft Perſon ſimply. fore tells, will imply # 
Promiſe, or a Threat. In the ſecond and third Perſon 
promiſes, or threatens, and will only fimply foretells ; thu 
4 ſhall burn, you will, or thou wilt burn, be will burn, me ſh 
ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this will be. In 
you ſhall, or thou ſhalt ; be ſball, we will, ye ſhall, they fl 
_ 3 that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a thing - 
one, Mr I wal 

ou d and ſbou'd foretells what was to come, but with thi 
difference, wou'd implys the Will and Propenſion of the 
gent; ſbou' d, only the ſimple Futurity ; as, I wou'd bun 
bond burn; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire m 
about me, I ſbou d burn. | N | 
*  Show'd ſeems.likewiſe, in many places, to be the ane 
ought ; as, I have been oblig*d to Roger, and ſhou'd n 
zurn the Obligation. The Perſons of theſe are, I ſhow'd, 
n dt, be pon; I wou'd, rhou wow dft, he wou'd, 


Me, ge, and they 1 5 5 ; 


r =w_© TX = _ 


The Time to come moſt abſolutely nie 

Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and ſhou'd do u 

But with Condition Time to come expreſs; 

Which Difference they every-where confeſs. : 
© Shall and win denote abſolutely the Time to come; ME 
and mor d do it condition Nr. 


— 
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May does the Right, or Poſhbility 3* ; 

And can the Agents Pow'r 10 do, imply. | 

and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times might and 
7A ly a Power ; but i poſt or Ron way and might 
e laid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty ofdoing a2 
bing; can and cou d of the Power of the Agent : 7 can burn, 
01d burn; I may burn, I might burn ;, that is, it 55 poſſevle or 
fal for me to burn. Tbe Perſons are, I may, thou may = 

may; we, ye, and they may. I might, thou mig biſt, or you 

igt, be mig bt; we, ye, and they might. I can, thou canſt, be 
n; we, ye, and they can. I col d, thou cou'dft, be cou'd ; we, 
and they cowd, May and cam ate us'd with Relation both 
the Time preſent, and to come; cou d from can, and might 
om may, ha ve Relation to the Time poſt, and to come, 


Muft the Neceſſity does ſtill dende. 
And fill the Duty we, expreſs by ougbt. 


tn 
Muſt implies Neceſſity, I mut burn ; ought ĩmplies 'Duty, a 
hug ht to burn, But 1 Aff: mations have aul, th 
eſent Time, and their Perſons. are only expreſs'd/ by the 
rſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to fay; 1b 
whreſt ; for it now changes its Ending no more than muff. 
Have (when with Qualities of ſuff ring plac't) 
Denotes the Time that perfeRly is paſt 1, W 
And thus by had is moſt directly dons: n 
The Time, that more than perfellly is gone. 
Shall, and will have, do ſtili the Time declare 
That will be paſt before ſome others are. | 
Have (join'd to a Quality that ſignifies ſuffering) denotes 
e Time perſectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. Hal 
arks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt, or ſometime 
at, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I have 
1d, I bad burn d. Thus ſhall baue, and will have burn d, 
enote the Time which will be paſt before another Thing 
hich is to come, happens, or 1b. As, when I ſhall have read 6 
age, I will ſbut the Book. The Perſons. of theſe Aff mati- 
rare, I have, thou haſt, be bas; we, ye, and they haue. I had, 
uu hadſt, le had; me, qe, or qos and they bd. 


Whenever have, Poſſeſſion does denote, 
Theſe Affirmations it admits, elſe not, | 


When have ſignifies Poſſeſſon, as 1 have 4 Horſe, 1 have 6 
vmmiſſus, and the like it adhits ſme of the nine - 
tons we have been treating of before it, to expreſs its 
nes, Manner, Oe. elſe not. Am, 
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Am, or be, ſtill 2 ** Yay oy Senſe 

Being import; but then 2 ill diſpenſe 
. The Affirmation 10 the Quality | w_ | 
( Miibous it loſt) that ſuff ring does imply. 
Am, or be (for $7 are the ſame) naturally, or in they 
ſelves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Quality i 
nifying ſuffering, reſtore the Affirmation of ſuffering, whichy 
a Quality it loſt; as I am burn d, be muſt be burn d. It 
therefore a double Formation. 5 
5 e N Singular, * Plur. 


* 5 As, an, it, T are, 
77 In the rm Time 3 be, best, be, be. 
| im, © was was, 2 

In the paſſing,or peſt Time$ S e e, „. 
1am burn d, thou art burn d, he is burn d, if I were bur 
was burn d, I baue been burn d, I bad been burn d, I ſrouth 

burn d, J ſfhowd have been burn'd, © . 
A other Engliſh Affir mations having no other differing 
Endings to ſignify all the other different Times, which at 
in Nature, muſt of neceſſity ſupply that Defect, by makiy 
uſe of one or more of theſe nine foregoing Words; for bs 
ſides the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the EN 
ſtinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, ther 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly poſt, an 
the Time more than perfectly paſt ; all which theſe little f 

firmations eaſily ſupply, + - | | 


- Where'er theſe Affirmatĩons do precede, 
The Endings of the following have no need 
To change at all, but theſe muſt vary ſtill, 
The Uſe of Perſ'nal Endings to fulfil. 


/ - Whenever theſe foregoing Afirmations are plac'd belt 
any others, they not only change their own Perſonal Endith 
but hinder the following Aftrmarions from chan ging theimn 
1 do love, thou doſt love, be does love, we, ye, and they do int 
not 7 do love, thou doſt joveſt, he does loves, &c. But the Pep 
ſonal Name is often left out when the Affirmation implies 
hortationor Command, as burn, for burn wou, or yt, 

We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Tin 
by adding (4) to the preſent, or by changing (e) into (0 f 

(ed); as, I love, I Iov'd or loved; I burn, I burn d or burma 
but the (ed) is now almoſt wholly left out, except in wi 
and a very few more; and therefore it is only on sch 
of ſome old Books, that we mention it here. Tk 


— 
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heſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted aſter the 
affirmations, but after , that, bo, altbo*, wher ber, ke. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), 0 
Tube paſſing Time the ſame we always ſee. || | | 
hen the preſent Time ends in (d), or (t), the paſſing has 
ame ending; as, read, ſpread, caft, bit, knit, and ſome © 
„which are diſtinguiſp'd only by the Pronuneiation, 
they were doubtleſs of old readed, ſjroaded, caſted, hit- 
tnitted, &c. And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double 
ſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, 
this Defect is fully ſupply'd by the former nine little 
motions of Time, V.) 
Other Exceptions. io this | pur _.- 
Which to the following Lift are moſt conſgn l. 
here are ſome Affirmations,- which are irregular in this 
ter, or are Exceptions to this Rule, but this Irregulariz 
eaches only thoſe which are Native, and originally En- 
R. and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of 
ylla le. N * +110 i as 
he firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
ſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the 
ſonant (4) into (t), as often; as by that means the: Prot 
ciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems 
her a Contraction, than an Irregularity; particularly af. 
e ch, ſb, f, E, p, x; and after s, and th, when pronounc'd 
d; and ſometimes after 1, , x, r, when a, ſhort Vowel 
10 for theſe Letters more * ſily LOO a ( e 
H after em; as, plac't, ſnatch, übt, walt, dwelt, ſmelt, 
ead of plac'd, ſaabch , W's, 42 75 d well A, ſme ll d. "4 
but (d) remains after the Conſonants 6, 7 v, w, 3, 5, thy" 
n they have a ſofter Sound, and When a long Vowel pre- 
les J, m,n, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporat 
(4) than (t), becauſe of the like direction of the Brea 
he Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
ron the formation of thoſe Letters, thus, Iv, ſmil'd, 
d, believ d, &c, from ive, ſmile, rage, believe,” 
xcept when the long Vowel is ſhortned before I, m, of 
When (5) and (v) are chang'd into (p) or (f),and the ſoſter 
ad of (s) paſſes into their harder, as, felt, delt, dremr, 
nt, left, bere t, &c. from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, 


=_ - * ru * had 


*ave, CC, 


But 
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But when (d) or (t) go before, and are join'd by( 
(t), (in this contracted Form), they incorporate. with | 
radical (d) or (i), into one Letter; that is, if (1) be then 
cal Letter, they-unite into (i), but if (4) be the radical ly 
ter, then they incorporate into (d) or (t), according azt 
or that Letter is the eaſier to be pronounced, as ra 
ſpred, dread, ſbred, tread, bid, hid, chid, fed; bled, bud, 
ſtrid, fled, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were Originally, 
bid d, &c. as it were, read'd, bid*d, &c.) from to rea, 
ſpread, ſbed, dread, ſbread, bid, bide, chide, feed, bleed, by 
ſped, ride, ſlide, ride, &c. thus, caſt, hurt, coſt, buſh 
beat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, bit, met, ſhot, &c, (t 
rhaps theſe Words wou'd for the diſtinction of the jg 
ime, from the preſent, be better Spelt ; eats, bean, bn 
birt, &c. as it were eat't, bit't bitt, &c.) from theſe WORD 
to caſt, burt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmite, mil 
bite, hit, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. 
lend'd, ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, c. 
Tho? this Irregularity be fometimes loſt, and the regil 
Spelling obſerv'd, as placd, fiſh'd, &c. yet *tis but ſel 
and in few Words, | 
Fhere are not a few other irregular WOR DS int 
paſſing Time, but thoſe which are more particular and 
. rial, may be reduc'd to their Claſſes ;, as, C. 


1. Won, ſpun, begun, ſwam, ſiruck, ſung, Hung, ja 
rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, ſlunk, tag 
come, un, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them! 
likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, i 
came, ran, and ſome others, tho? not ſo often; from to mh 
ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, ſtick, ſung, Ring, ſling, ring, wil 
ring, ſwing, drink, fork, ſbrink, tink, bang, come, run, f 
n. Wind, &c. 2 | 
2. Fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, cat bt, Wy 
brought, thought, wrong ht; from to fight, teach, reac „ech! 
ſeech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe f 
oo "oP their Regularity z as reach'd, beſeech'd, ati 
work d, &c. a | R 
. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, brote, | 
bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, throw, © 
ſhone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, roſe, choſe, rr; 
beg ot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrzve, riſe, 
writ, abit, rid, &c. others form them by (a), as brat, jo 
bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, al 1 
baps ſome others 5 but this Way is ſeldom, and ver) = 


* 
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the preſent Times, of theſe Words are, take, ſhake, for- 
wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, bear, ſhear, ſmear, tear, 
weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave (to ſplit), ſtrove 

hine, riſe, ariſe, faite, write, bide, abide, ride,chiſe 
booſe) tread, beget, fo e. 

Give, bid, ſit, having, their paſſing Times, gave, bad, 
Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay, 
make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, ſnew (or rather 
grew, threw, blew (or 5 2 em, (or rather, 
4j) ſlew, ſaw, lay, flee (or fie) fled; from go, went. 
ben” er de weit re e the well conſe 
e of all the irregular WORDS in the Exgliſp Tongue. 


ben Affirmations are together join d, 
To, ſtill between them does its Station find. 


en two Words of Affirmation come together, before 
atter the Sign (20) is always expreſs'd or underſtood; as 
to read, I dare fight; in the latter, (to) is underſtood, 
means, I dare to fight, as do, will, may, can; with their 
Times, did, wound, ſhowd, might, cou'd, and muſt bid, 
let, belp, and make. 8 13% OPT ee DV UTR ES, 


ks. | e 


In this Place we ſhall alſo | Tzmes, making ſome.ſerve for ſim- 
hat we have to ſay of the ple Affirmations, as: loves, lov'd ; 
or Forms of Verbs, or 4. and others for thoſe Affirmation: 
ions. We have therefore al- which were modify'd; as, migbt 
ſaid, that Verbs are of that | bave lo d, wou'd have lo d tho 
Words that fignify the Man- not conſtantly obſerving the Rules, 
d Form of our Thoughts, the they made uſe of ſimple Inflections 
of which is Affirmation : | 16 expreſs modify'd Affirmations, 
| have alſo obſerv'd, that | as, c vereor, for etſi verear; and 
we different Inflections, ac- | *ris of theſe latter ſort of Inflections, 
dg as the Affirmation relates | that che GRAMMARIANS make 
rent Perſons and Times; but | their Mood calPd the Subjuntt᷑ ive : 
dave found, that it was proper | Moreover (beſides the Air mation) 
nt other Inflections alſo,more | the Action of our Will may be ta- 
aly to explain what paſg'd in | ken for 4 Manner of our Thought, 
Minds. For firſt they obſery*d; | and Men had Occaſion to mark 
aides ſimple Affirmations, as what they wou'd have underſtood, 
es, be lov'd, &c. there were | as well as what they thought. 
conditional and modity'd, as | Now we may will a Thing ſeveral 
be might bave lovd, tbo be | Ways, of which three may be con- 
have Jo d, &c. and the bet- ſider d as chief: 
diſtinguiſh theſe Afﬀirmations $ we | 20 
he others, they doubl'd the 1. We would have Things that 
dus of the ſame Tenſes or I do no: depend on ourſelves, and chen 
; | : we 
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we will it only by « fimple Wiſh, 
bes wack explaind in Latin by the 
icle Vrinam, and ip our Tongue 

y would to Gd. Some Langua- 
ges (as the Greek) have invented 
particular Infleftions for that; 
which has 
there's in 


Optative Mood: And 


euch, and in the. Spazzſh and IJ. 


talian, ſomething like it, ſince 
there are Triple Tenſes ; 

thers, the fame Inflections ſe 
the Subjjunctive and Opr 


> for 


Conjupations 3 for tis not only the 


given Occaſion to the | 


GRAMMARIANS to call them the 


in o- 
4, and | 
for this Reaſon, one may very well 
retrench this Mood in the Latza 1 


„Which 


the Future, it thence hapge 
che Imperative and Futur 
ten taken one for another, 
ly in the Hebrew, as nos 
un ſhall: nor kill, tor til 
Whence it comes to paſs d 
 GRAMMARIANS have plat 
Imperative among 
Of all the Moods we hay 
{peaking of, the Oriental 
have on y this latter, which! 
Imperative: And on the cout 
the Vulgar Tongues have ng 
cular Infle&ion tor the Imp 
but our way of marking u i 
; French, is to take the ſecond! 
plural, and even the fir wi 
the Pronouns that go before 


| 


different way of beni 
may be very much multiply'd, 
the different Inflections that ought 
to make Mods. 
. + 2. We mill ſometimes after ano- 


ther manner, when we content our 


{ves with grantiny 2 Thing, tho? 
abſolutely bo would not rg as 
en Terence ſays, Profundat, per- 
_ dat, pereat, Let him laviſb, let him 
fink, let him periſh, &c. Men might 
have invented an Inflect ion to mark 
chis Movement, as well as they have 
inventꝭd — in — to mark a 
e Deſwe, they have not 
9 uſe of the Sub- 
junktive ſot it; and in French and 
we add qui'e, let. Some 
GRAMMARIANS have cal'4 this 
the Put ential Mood, Modi Pot en- 
tial, or ' Modus Conoeftonts;  », © 
3. The third fort ot willing is, 
when what we will depends on 2 
Perſon of 1 we — for wg ir, 
itying to him t efire we 
— et the wil do it. This is 
the Mot ion we have when we com- 
mand or pray. Tis to mark this 
Norion, chat the Mood call'd Impe- 
rative was invente: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, 
becauſe one cannot properly com- 
mand ones ſelf; nor the third in 
ſeveral Languages, becauſe we don't 
properly command any but thoſe 
to whom we Addreſs and Speak, 
And becauſe the Command or Defrre 


y'd, but 


Thus Vous ame x, Tou low; 
ſimple Affirmation; aint N 
perat ive. Nous aimons, We 
azmons an Imperative: Bu 
| we command by thesingulu, 
is very rare, we do not take i 


| cond Perſon, Tu aimes, but u 
re's another Iaffecia 


Verb, that admits of neither 
ber nor Perſon, which is wht 
call Inſinĩtive; as eſſe, eſtre,# 
amare, aimer, to love. Bui 
be obſerv'd that ſometimes i 
nitive reta ins the Ahmet 
| when I ſay, Scio malum 0 
giendum, I know the Evil li 
, avoided 3 then oſten it Joles tf 


becomes a Noun,eſpecially ud 


and the Vulgar Tongues; # 


we ſay, Le bozre, le ma- 


alſo: je  wenx borre, 

tor tis as much as to ſay, | 
tum, or pos ionem. 
This being ſupgos'd,. ü. 
ded what che Huhpgitve 1 f 
when, tis not 4 Noun, ba 
its Affirmation 3 as in chu N 
ple, Seio malum eſſe fi 
I know of no body chat 146 
Notice of What I am abo! 
ſerve, which is, that We! 
Intinitive is among the oube/# 
of Verbs, what the RelawF 
mong the Pronouns 3 for 45M 
lative has more in it than 


the ty 114: 


in this Myod has always regard to | Pronouns; that it joyns RAR 
97 ; | 
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| gut we muſt obſerve, that the 

Hebrews, tho* they ſpoke in an- 
ther Language (as the Evangeliſts}, 


make very little uſe of this Union 
of Propoſitions, but always relate 


in which it is to another Pro- 
tion, ſo I believe the Infinit ive, 
ges the Affirmation of the Verb, 
joyn the og we which 
to another; tor Scio 18 as good 


ud be two ſeveral Propoſitions; 
putting eſſe inſtead ot eſt, you 
te the laſt Propoſition but a part 
e firſt, And thence it /is that 
rench they almoſt always ren- 


he Verb, Fe ſcay, que le mal eſt 
his Union of one Propoſitĩon to 


ain'd in the Infinitive, and in 
ch alſo, tho” rarely, as when 
fay, I croit ſcavorr toutes 
ef, * 
his way of joyning Propoſitions 
m Infinitive, or by quod and 
is chiefly in uſe when we make 
part of Diſcourſe have 2 rela- 
to another; as if I would re- 
that the King ſaid to me, Fe 
donneray une charge, I hall 
enerally do it in theſe terms, 
King fail to me, I will give 
6 Poft, le Roy m'a dit, Fe vous 
fray une charge, by leaving 
wo Propofitions ſeparate, one 
e, the other for the Kzng, bur 
joyn em together by 2 Que le 
ma dit, qu il me donne;a une 
e and then it being only a 
plicion, which is of my ſelf, 1 
e the hirlt, je donneray, into 
ird, il donnera, and the pro- 
Vous ( fignitying the King 
ing) to the Frondun me, (ſig- 
g my ſelf) who ſpeak, 
us Union of the Propoſition is 
mace by /i in French, and by 
Latin, in relating an Interro- 
3 A8 it any one may demand 
> Pouvez vous faire cela, Can 
0 that ? I fhow'd in relating it 
ba ma demande ſi je pouvez7 
cela, I was a5k'd 3f 1 could 
1: And ſometimès without 
aricle, by changing only the 
as, He 55 me, Who are 
te od me, who I was, 


her; which Union is in Latin 


the Infinitive by the Indicative 


; Propoſition of ir: ſelf ; and if Diſcourſes «dire&ly as they were 
add malum eſt fugiendum, | made, fo that the 0 Ti (quod) which . 


they frequently us'd, did often ſerve 
for nothing, and did not joyn Pro- 
poſitions: An F of which is 
in St, John, ch. 1, Mzſerunt Juda 
2b Hierofolymis Sacerdotes & ſcri- 
bas ad Joannem t znter/0garent 


; and then this que 4851855 3 | eum, Tu quis es? Et confeſjus eft 


& non negavit; & confeſſus eſt quiz 
( $74) non ſum ego Chraſtus, Et 
interrogaverunt eum, Qui ergo? 
Elias\es tu? Et dixit, Non ſum. 
Propheta es tu? Et reſpondit, Non. 
According to the common uſe of 
our Tongue, theſe , Queſtions and 
Anſwers would have been related 
indĩrectly thus: They ſent to ai 
— who be was, and be confeſs'd 

e was nor Chriſt. And they de- 
manded who he was then, if be was 
Elias; and he ſaid, No. If be 
was « Prophet, and be reply d, Ne. 
This Cuſtom is even met with in 
Poe; Authors, who ſeem to 

ave borrow'd it alſo from the He- 
brews ; And thence it is that the 


677 had often among them only the 
Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd at 
its common Uſe of Connection even 
when Diſcourſe is reported not d- 
realy, 
We have already faid, that Men 
have, on an infinite number of 
Occaſions, join'd ſome particular 
Attribute with the Atirmarion, 
made ſo many Verbs different from 
Subſt antives,which are to be found 
in all Tongues, and that they may 
be calPd Adjective; to ſhew thac 
the Significatioen, which is Hofer 
to each, is added to the Sign i cation 
common to all Verbs, which is that 


| of A[prmation, But *cis a vulgar 


Error to believe that all theſe verbs 
Genity Actios or Paſſicns ; for 
there's nothing a Verb cannot have 
for ics Attribute, it the Amirmation 
be Join] to the Attribute. Nay, we 

N ſee 


— ET — 


cient Languages, Latin, Grech, and 


"Fee that the Verb · Subſtantive Sum, 
Tum, is frequent! 
cauſe inſtead of taking it to enn 
the Affirmation ſimply, the mo 
general of all Attributes is join'd to 
it, which is Being; as whea I ſay, 
41 think therefore I «am ; I am ſig- 
-vifies Sum ens, I am 4 Being, a 
Thing ; Exiſto, fignifies alſo ſum 
exiſtens, I am, 1 cxiſt. 

However that does not hinder, 
but that the common Diviſion of 
theſe Verbs into Active, Paſſive and 
Neuter, may be retained, Thoſe 
Verbs are properly call'd Ave, 
which fignify _ ot which * 
0 'd Paſſion; as, 10 beat, tobe 
Shoes ; 54 love, to be belov'd : 
Whether thoſe Action: be deter- 
min'd to « Subject, which is called 
real Action, as, To beat, to break, 
20 kill, &c. or only to an Object, 
which is called intentional Action; 
As, To love, to know, to ſee. 

W hence ir is that in ſeveral Lan- 

Zuages, Men make uſe of the fame 
Word, by giving it ſeveral Infle&ti- 
ons, to ſignify both the one and the 
other, calling that a Verb Active, 
which Rat an Infletion, by which 
the Action is mark'd, and a Verb 
Paſſive, that which has an Infleti- 
on,by which the P. on is mark'd ; 
Amo, amor; verbero, verberor; 
This was the Cuſtom in all che An- 


* 


Oriental; moreover, theſe lat - 
ter gave three Actives to the ſame 
Verb, with each their Paſſive, and 
a Reciprocal between both the one 
and the other; as, 5azmer would 
be, which ſiguĩſies the Action of the 
Verb, on the Subject of that Verb. 
But the vulgar Tongues of Europe 
have no Þ ,and inſtead of that, 
they make uſe of a Participle made 
of the Verb Active, which is taken 
in a Paſhve Senſe, with the Verb 


Subſt antive; u, I am ; as, 1 
am beloved, Je ſuis une; Fe ſuis 
$attu, I am beaten, &c. Thus 


much for verbs, Active and Paſſive. 
Neuters, call'd by ſome GRAM- 


MARIANS Verbs Intranfutzva, are 
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Adjective, be- | Alb 4 
et, it cou, 8c, Or fone 


| Noun to the Verb, as « fault, 


the Aos, but 2 Pnalig; ui 
et, it is robite; viret it is * 


tuation; as, Seder, be fits 
ſtends ; jacet, he lies. it 4.04 2 
ö relation to Place Adefl, he i 
ſent ; abeſt, be is abſent, Or 
other State or Attribute; as, Pu 
ſeit he is quict, excellit he excels; 
preeft, be is Superiour ; rend, 
1 King. 
The other Verbs Neuter, (grip 
Aten, but ſuch as do not pak 
a Subject different from him wi 
Acts, or which do not relaetos 
nother Object; as, To dine, tof 
to march, to ſpeak, 
Nevertheleis, t heſe latter ſom 
Verbs Neuter, ſometimes becons 
Tran ſitive, when a Subject is gin 
them; as, Ambulare viam, wha 
the Way is taken for the Subje&} 
the cAzon; often alſo in Greet a 
fomerimes in Latia, a SubjeR ig 
ven it, being a Noun form'd 4 
ſame Verb; as, Pugnare pid 
ſervire ſervitutem, vivere vita 
But we believe theſe later Way 
of Speaking were occaſion'd omi 
mark ſomething -parricular, ul. 
was not entirely contain'd in 
Verb, as when one wou'd ſay, M 
leads a ſhameful Life, which 
not imply'd in the Word vive 
has been ſaid,vivere vitam beats ft 
as alſo Servire duram Servituh 
Thus when we ſay, vivere naß bes 
"tis without doubt a Pleoniſn ile 
from thoſe other Ways of Speakuþ Linc 
For this Reaſon (in all the =; 
Languages) we avoid joining WT. 


don't ſay, for Example: Ie 
great fight. 

By this that Queſtion may bel 
| folv'd, whether every Verb nat! 
five, govern always an Accuſaf 
at leaſt underſtood : Tis the 


nion of ſome very able GRAM 1 
RIAN S, but for our Parts wean Ver 
think it. For firit, The Vers HM 
 fipniſy no Action, but ſome b dige 


tion; as, que ſeit, exiſtit ; 0% a 
Quality 3 As, albet, calet, hal tain 


2 0 ſorts; the one dovs not fignity | 


Accuſative they can govern x A an. 


it muſt be regarded, he- 
18. Action they Gignify has a 
ubje& or an Object, that may: be 
erent from chat which Acts. For 
hen the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſa- 
e. put when the Action 
y'd by the Verb has neither ub- 
N nor Object different from that 
hich acts, as, o dine, t0 ſup; 


ot ſufficient Reaſon to ſay they 
even the Accuſative: Tho” thoſe 
RAMMARITANS th ughr the Infi- 
ive of the Verb to be underſtood 


by this Example, Curro, they will 
ave it curro cui ſum, Of curro cur- 
ere: However, this does not ap- 
dear to be Solid enough, for the Ve rb 
bonifies eyery Thing; the Infinitive 
bonifies taken as a Noun ; and ſur- 
her, the Affirmation and Deſigna- 
ion of the Perſon and Tenſe, As 
ne Adjective candidn, whit e, ſig· 
tikes the Subſtantive drawn from 
he AdeQive (to wit) candor,wbzte- 
eſr, and alſo the Connotation of a 
SubjeR, in which is that abfratt ; 
whereſore, there's as much Reaſon 

pretend, that when we ſay, Homo 
candidus, candere muſt be under- 
ood, as to imagine that when we 
fy curris, currere is to be under- 


The Inſinitive (which we have 


been explaining) is what properly 
ſhould be call's a Verb Imperfousl, 


Which is the Property of the Verb, 
and marks it indefinitely, without 
Number and Perſon, which is 
perly to be Imperſonal. 

Nevertheleſs, the GRAMM A- 


—_ M$. 5.4 ©” nm, _” 2 XX 24.7 it 


dt Imper ſonal to certain Deſective 
Yerds, that have hardly any thing 
but the third Perſon. | 

There are two ſorts of theſe 
Verbs, the one have the Form of 
Verbs Neuter, as Panitet, t, 
prger, licer, lubet, &c. the other 
ae made of Verbs Paſfive, and re- 
tain the Form, as Statur, curritur, 
per, vivitur, &c. Now theſe 


ni- 


zandere, cenare, &c. then there is 


2 Noun form'd by tlie Verb, and 


lince it marks the Affirmation, 


KIANS generally give the Name 
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rro- 


| 


Verbs have ſomerimes more Per- 
ſons than the GRAMMARIANS 
think of, as may be ſeen in the A. 
thod.. Latin Remarks on Vc be, 
Chap. 5. But what we may con- 
ſider here, and which fes Perſons. 
have taken Notice of, is, that it 
ſeems they are. call'd Imper ſonal, 
only becauſe implying in their Sig- 
nification a Subject, which agrees 
only to the third Perſon, *T'was 
not ary to expreſs the Fact, 
becauſe tis mark'd enough by the 
Verb itſelf; and thus the Afirma- 
tion and Attribute have been com- 
priz'd by the Subject in one Word, 
as Padet me, that is pudor tenct, or 
el tenen me; Punztet me, | 
habet me; Libet mihi, libido eſt 


that the Verb ef is nor only ſimply 
the Subſtant ive, but fgnites alto 


Zibido exiſtit mihi, or eft exiſtens 
nals refolv'd by e; as licet mibi, 


for op eft orare, &c. As to Pat- 
fave 


vivitur, &c. they may alſo be re- 


ſtis, and the Nouns Verbal taken of 
themſelves, as Statur, that is, Statio 


cur ſus It: Vivitur, vita eft, or ra- 
ther vita agitur, Si fic N 
vita eſt *. 5 If Life # ſuch, M- 
ſere vivitur cum medice vivitur. 
Life is miſerable when ti too 
| much ſubje&ed ro the Rules of Phy- 

fick, and then e becomes à Sub- 
ſtantive, becauſe of the addition of 


of the Propoſitĩon. bY. he 
Dum ſervitur libidini, that is, 
dem ſervitu exbibetur libiding, 
when a Man makes himſelf a Slave 
to his Paſſions. By this methinks 
may be concluded the hs aa Lan- 
guages have not properly Imperſo, 
nals; as when we ſay in Feucht 
faut, it muſt, il efl permis, i] me 
plaift ; for 21 is there properly a 


Relative, which always ſerves in- 
| K . ſtead 


mibi: Where it muſt be obſerv'd 


Exiſtense. For tis as it *rwas ſaid, 
mibi. And thus in other Impex ſo- 
for licitum eſſ mibi, Oportet orare, 

mperſonals, Statur, currituc, 
ſolv*d by the Verb e, or fit, or exi- 


At, or eft fact a, or Exiſtit; curri- 
tur, cui ſus fit ; Concurratur, ca- 


mi ſere, which makes the Attribute 


- 


100 


ſtead of the Nominat ĩve of the Verb, 
which generally comes aſter in the 
Conſtruction, as if we ſay, il me 
fait defaire cela; that is to ſay, il 
de faire, tor the Action or the Mo- 
rien to do that pleaſes me, or eff 
mon plai ſi,, tis my Pleaſure, How- 
ever, this i (which tew People in 


eu: Opinion have rightly underſtood) 


is ovly a ſort of Pronoun, for ãd that, 


which ſerves inſtead of the Nomi- 


native underſtood, or imply'd in the 
Senſe, and repreſents il, ſo that tis 
properly taken from the Article z/, 
of the Italians ; inſtead of which 
we fay le; or from the Pronoun alle, 
from whence we alſo take our Pra- 
wun of the third Perſon zl; al aime, 
1 parle, il court, &c. 

For the Paſſive Imperſonals, 4 


9 1 


cern Languages, are 
rſonal, tho? Indefinite; this on, 
is there for Man, Homme, and con- 
ſequently ſerves inſtead of the No- 
minative to the Verb: All this re- 
laces particularly to the French, and 
we have leſs of the Imper ſonal than 
they, but the ſame Reaſons will re- 
move ours, juſtly apply d. And one 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluit, 
aingstf, grandinat, may be explata'd 
by cheſe ſame, in both Tongues, 
As Pluit is properly a Word, in 
' which for brevity ſake the Subject, 
the Affirmation, and Attribute are 
Included, inftcad of Pluvi fit, or 
eadit; and when weſay it Ruins, it 
Snows, it Hals, &c. it is therefore 
the Nomĩnatiĩve, that is to ſay,Razns, 
Snom, Hails, &c. included with 
their Verb Subſtantive eF or fuit; 
=s if we 
Neige ſe fait, for id quod dicitur 


luvia eſt, id quod vocatur nix fit. 
? ot. f | as for Example, the Paſlive Part 


This is better ſeen in the Way of 
Speaking, where the French join a 
Verb with their zl, as il fait chaud 
i# eft td, il eft fix heures, il e 
jour, &c. For tis the ſame as may 
faid in Italian, il caldo fa, tho 
Uj uſe we ſay ümply fa calde; 


ſhould fay, il pluie eft, le 
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ſtu, or Calor eff or 0 Ty 
And il fait ebaud, Ae nh 


chaud (il caldo) or le chaud | 
fart, to ſay exiſtit, eff, Thu 
alſo ſay, il ſe fait tard, for i to. 
do, that is to ſay, il tarde ſle tai 
or the Evening) ſe fait, Or uy 
faid in ſome Provinces, il nN 
tard, for il tarde, le twd rey 
venz7,that is, the Night approacks: 
As alſo zl ef} penny rs; x 19 
(or the Day) eſſ, i. Il eft fx bee, 
that is, il temps fix heures ell ; Th 
Time or pars of the Day call'(fr 
a-Clock, is. And thus in other i 
like Terms, 

Tho” we have no Participlery 


Englzſh,bur what by the beſt Jugg 
" are reduc'd to Saad , yet to cui 
on this general Grammar, we hen 
add ſomething on them: Participla 
are true Noun Adjectives, and 
twou'd not be proper to diſcouß 
af 'em here, if they had not ſuch 
near Relation to Verbs. This Re 
lation conſiits (as we have ſaſ h 
that they ſignity che ſame Thing u 
the Verd, except the Affirmation, 
which is taken away, and the Ds 
ſignation of the three different Per 
ſons,which follows the Affirmation 
For which Reaſon (when 'tis its 
ſtor*d to it) we do the ſame thing 
by the Participle, as by the Ver; 
as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing u 
Amor; and ſum amans, a5 n 
And this Way of Speaking by Date 
1 is more uſual in Greek ad 
| Hebrew, than in Lain, tho Crcerd 
makes uſe of ic ſomerimes, 
Thus the Participle retains ths 
Atti ibute of the Verb, and allo tie 
Deſignation of che Time or Teak, 
there being Participles of the br 
ſent, the Preterit, and the Fuunt, 
eſpecially in Greek,” Bur this 1500 
always obſerv'd, tho* ſome Part 
ciples joyn often all ſorrs of Tels; 


| ciple aAmatws, which in m 

GRAMMARIANS paſſes for ſbe 
Preterit, is often of che Preſent au 
Future; as «mate ſum, ama d 


And on the contrary, chat of 4 
Preſent z 25 am an Is ollen d 7 


, Tg 


yeterit, Apri er ſe dimicant, 
durentes Fare your coſt a, 
lin. That is to fay, poiiquam in- 
uruvere, and the Ved Nouv. Moth, 
at, Remarq, on Participles, 
There are Active and Paſhve Par- 
ciples, the Active in Latis end in 
ns or ens, cu/ rant, docens ; the 
five in u, amatue, doc u; tho? 
here are ſome ot theſe that are 
\ tive, to wit,thoſe of Verbs Depo- 
ent; as Loeutw, Bur there are 
Lme allo, that add this Paſſive Sig- 
itication, que cela doit eſtre, qu il 
aut que cela ſoit, that mult or 
ugh to be, as are the Participles 
u dus, amandus, that that oug ht to 
be belovd ; tho' ſomerimes that 
ater Siguihcation iz almoſt quite 
oſt, | F 

The Property of Parriciples of 
verbs Active, is to fignify the Acti- 
un of the Verb, us "Tis inthe Verb, 
hat is ta ſays in the Courſe of the 
(tion it felf ; whereas Verbal 


fy them rather in the Habit, than 
n che Act. Thence it is chat Par- 
iciples have the ſame Regi as 
he mans Deum. Whereas Ver- 
al Nouns have the ſame Regimen 
s Nouns, amator Dez, And the 
articiple itſelt, has the ſame Regi- 
men as Nouns, when it ſigniſies ra- 
her the Habit than the Act ot che 
erb, becauſe it then has the Na- 
ure of a ſimple Noun Verbal, as 
ans Virtut NF, . 
We have ſeen, that by taking a- 
ay the Affirmation from Verbs, 


made, which are Noun AdjeRives, 


retaining the Regimen of the Verb, 
at leaſt in che Active. . 


Bubſtancives form'd, one in dum, 
all'd a Gerund, which has divers 
Caſes, dum, di, do; amandum, 4 


ender, and one Number, in which 
differs from the Participle in dus, 
amandus, amanda, — br 2254 

Another in um, call'd Supine, 
Which bas al ſo two Caſes, tum, tu 5 
mum, amatu; but it has no 


it 


duns that ſignify Actions alſo, ſig- 


Active and paſſive Participles are | 


But there are in Latis two Noun. 


mandi, amando; but it has but one 
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| more diverſity either of Gender or 
Number, in Which ic differs from 


| fa, a matum. 
ARIA puzzled a little t 
MARIANS are 2 little to 
explain rhe Nature of the Gerund ; 
and that ſome very able ones have 
thought t was an Adjective Paſſive, 
whoſe Subitantive was the Infini- 
tive of the Verb; ſo that they pre- 
tend for Example, that tempus eft 
legendi Libros, or Librorum (for 


is as if it were tempus eff 
legere li 
There are two to wit, 
tempus legends u legere, which is 
the Adiective and Subſtantive, as if 
it was legend lectionis, & legere 
Libros, which iz the Noun Verbal 
chat then governs the Caſe ofxhe 
Verb, as well az 2 Subſtantive go- 


legends 


a. 


For 1, As they 
that *cis a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, 
which as ſuch may govern either 
the Genitive, or even the Accuſa- 
tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio 
banc rem; Quid tibi banc tattio 
| eff Plaut. We ſay the ſame Thi 
of legendum, that tis a Verba 
Noun Sobitantive, as well as legere, 
and that conſequently it may 
that's attr ĩbuted to Legere. 
. here is no Ground to ſay that 
2 Word is underſtood when ris ne- 
ver expreſt, and cannot be expreſt 
without appeari abſurd > Now 
never was an Iafinitive join'd to 
l its Gerund ; and if one fhou'd fay 
legendum eſſ legere, it wou'd ap- 
pꝛrar altogether abſurd therefore, &r. 
J 3. It the Gerund legeadum were 


— 


be different from the Parriciple le- 
| gendus ; for what Reaſon therefore 


| their Tongue, diſtinguiſh Gerunds 

| from Parriciples? We believe there- 

| fx the Gerund is a Noun Subſtan- 
| K 3 tives, 


— 


the Participle iu tus; amt us, ma- 


well the GRAM- - 


both the one and the other is us d! 


vel librorum. . 


- 


verns the Genitive, when we ſay 


librorum for Libros, But conſider- 
ing every thing, we don't ſee chat 
this Term is neceſla 


27 of legere, 


al 


an Adjective Paſſive, it wou'd not 


did the Ancients, who underitood - 
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tive, which is always Active, and , I! fart combattre ; and in Engliſ 
which differs from the Infinitive, | we ought to fight, / 
only conſidei d as a Noun ; becauſe | But as Words do not always go 
it adds to the Siguiſicat ion of the | ſerve the Force for which 
Aion of the Verb, another of the } were invented, this Gerund in 
Neceſſity or Duty; as. it one wou'd | often loſes that Oporter, and 
ſay, the Action that is to be done, | ferves only the Act ĩon of the ye: 
which ſeems, ro be mark'd by the ui talia fando Temperet 4 1y 
Word Gerund, which is taken from | crymi 2 That is to (ay, in fa 
| gerere, to do; whence - it comes ! or zn fari tali. 

chat pugaandum ef, is the fame | As forthe Supzne, we agree wit 
Thing as e cportet ; and the , thoſe GRAMMARIANS, that ith 
Engliſh and Freach,which have not a Noun Subſtantive which is N 
this, render it by the Inſini tive, and fave, whereas, the Gerund in-oy 
a Word which hgnifes ought to be, Opinion is always active. 


©. 
* 


— —— head 


| Cu Ap. IX. 
of PARTICLES, or Manners Won 


PARTICLES theſe ſeveral Things are done; 
ircumſtance and Manner of Words are | 
And then 10 every Part of Speech are flown ; 

Or elfe they do denote of Words the State, 

And bow each Word 10 other does relate: | 
or Sentence, elſe #0 Sentence they unite, | 
And ibeir Dependance on each other cite. 


1 (chat is little WORDS) or Manner: of 
WORDS, have theſe ſeveral O 1 18, Thy 
expreſs or-fignify the Circumftance or Manner of nj 
as, 1 love you dearly; explaining (when join'd to an A 
2i0n) bow, when, where, or whether or no one is, does, ot 
fers; as, be reads well; be dances ſcurvily ; be ſings now; 
Play is ated here; it is @ doubt whether he fings or not. | 
is join'd to a QUALITY g as be 7s very happy ; be is ali 
fortunate, a Women truly loving, is ever diſappointed ; wit 
ſeldom ſcolding, is very rare, &c, *Tis ſometimes pin ud. 
it felf ; as, I live very comfortably. They farther denote, 08g, 
ſhew the State of Words, and their Xeference or n 


\ 


[1] We have already obſerv'd, J lations that Things have to en, 
that Caſes aud Prepoſirions,or Fore- | another. In all Languages dhe 
cd Words, were invented for the | Relations are by Prepdh 
(239 


1 


Sage Uſe ; chat is, to lhew the Re- | tom 


_—— 
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other; as, Ste phen goes over Higbgate-bill ; James went 

4 Temple-bar 3 Mary went through the tial 3 Suſan 
em to Weſtminſter, from St. James 's Park; the Queen dwells 
t St, James's; Henry lives in the Town, but Matthew. with- 
ut, or out of it, &c. It connects Sentences; as, Roger wen 
o bis Chuntry- bouſe, and ſtudy d there the whole Seaſon Peter 
Iſo accompany'd kim nor was there any thing wanting; neither 
Ralph ſtay long bebind- e | | * 
[2] They are therefore divided into three forts, or ra- 
her rang'd under theſe, three Heads; the firft ſhewing, the 
anner, Or Qualities of Words, by being added to them; 
he ſecond denotes ſome Circumſtances of Actions, and joins 
ords to Words, and little Members ot a Sentence to'each 
ther; the third joins Sentence to Sentence, as greater 

embers of a Period. WY: 
; Theſe from the other Parts of ech are known, 

Becauſe before them they do ſtill diſown + 

By, with, for, through, from, ef; and all 

Thoſe Names which we the Perſonal do call. 


Iz] The Deſire Men have to ſhor- | ſignify the Form of our Thoughts, 
n Diſcourſe, gave Riſe to Ad- I and not properly their Obje&s, are 
ebs ; for the greateſt part of theſe | the Conjuntfzoys or Foining-Words, 
wrticlesare only to ſignify in one as er, non, vel, 5, ergo, c. and, nor, 
ord, what cbu'd not elſe be | or, if, therefore, becauſe if we con- 
ne without a Pre paſition and 2 | fider well, and reflect juſtly, we 
dun; as Sapienter, for cum ſa- | ſhall find that theſe Particles vie 
entiv, with Wiſdom ; hodze, to | nothing but the very Operation of 


Day, tor in hoc die, in this Day. the Mind, which joyns or disjoyns 

And this is the Reaſon, that in | Things which we deny, or Which 

f he vulgar La — 2 the greateſt | we conſider abſolutely or condirio- 

f Fart of the Adverbs are generally | nally; for Example, There is no 

J ore Elegantly explain'd by the | Object in the World lies out of our 

1 own and the Prepofition ; thus we | Mind ; which anſwers the Particle 

þ ther ſay (we ſpeak generally, for | Non; but it is plain, chat it denores. 

. holds not always) with Wiſdom, | nothing but the judgment which 

v mth Prudence, with Pride,xith Mo- | we — A to ſhe w, that one thing is 
lation, than wiſely, prudently, | not another. | 


oudly, moderately ; tho in Lat Thus Ne, which in Latin is 4 
is generally more Elegant to uſe | Particle of Interrogation,as Aiſne? 
ie Adverbs, | Do you ſay it? is not the Object of 
Thence it is that a Noun or | our Mind, but only marks the Mo- 
ame, 15 often taken for an Ad- tion of our Soul, by which we defire 
rb; 2s Inſtar in Latin, promum, | to know ſomething. And the ſame 
Tr p12mo,partim,&c.Thus in French | may be ſaid of all Words ot Inter- 
De ſus, deſſous, dedans, which. are rogation, 25 quis, que, quod. 
indeed Nouns, Theſe two forts of Interjeftions are Words that 187 
Particles, which we have juſt re- nify nothing without us, but they 
mark'd on, are concern'd in the Ob- |} 2re Words, or rather Sounds, w. bi h 
ects of the Mind, not in the Actions | are more Natural than Artitial, 
Ir Judgment. os C* which expreſs the Emozions of our 


The bond fort of Word- which | Souls ; 28 ales! woe's me? ob ! Sec. 


"— I >. 


—— 


. 


This 


be, we 
ty, from fool 


And 


be © ths + Certainty ; as, Verily, truely, undoubtedly. _ 
42 Contingence z as, Happily, perhaps, by. chance, . 


3. 


Roa, 6 


10, for, O, witb 


. 
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+ This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Re 
becauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit -theſe Words, , 
«th, by, from, through, nor the Perſonal Name, 
, ye, they; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſbly, to fi 
;ſbly, &c. nor I fooliſhly, thou 

Th;s firſt, with Affirmation and its Name, 
Makes perfect Senſe, as Peter flowly came; 
by its anſmering to the Queſtions How, 
| (And in what manner) do they ſteer the Plough? 


Lou may know the firft, by its making compleat Sf 
with one Affirmation and its Name; as, A Philoſopher ſje 

wiſelp; A iſe Man lives happily 
the Queſtion How? or after what Manner ? This Part of Syed 

is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs thi 
Manner, as, too much a 22 : 

But here indeed, and in moſt a 

under ſtood, to which this alſo relates. 


This fort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 


2 


„ And by anſwering 


greg iouſiy impulent 
Word is expreſs a 


As by the following Scale you will deſcry. 


I, Abſolutely. 


chance. 


uſt ly. 


loudly, ſmoothly. 


as, Tub; lovingly, 


. 


ly, jar otherwiſe, | 


Negation; as, Not, in no wiſe. 
Natural Powers, or Habits ; as, 


Paifior.s of the Soul; as, Merrily, 


Ik̃his ſort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Tin: 
The firſt ex preſſes the Manner of 


being, doing, or ſuſſeniq; 
Abſolutely, or Comparanruely. | * * 


be fooliſhly. 


Wiſely, liberal 
Senſible [Impreſſions ; as, Brightly, naſtily,bitter), 


joyful; 25, Hal 
ha ! be] wondringly, as, Lo E 0 L ob. Suma 
as, Ab ! hatefully, as, MW 
forrowingly, as, Alas ab! wo's me { 
Poe: II. Comparatively..: 
4 ! Exceſs; as very, exceedingly, too much, more, miſt; 
as more hardly, moſt ſoftly. 

2. J Defett; as almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, 
3. <-Likeneſs, or Equality; as ſo, alike, as it were, . 
nlikelineſs, or Incquality ; as otberwiſe, 4 


leaſt of 4 


7 
9 


1 
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III. of Place. P | 


Preſence in a Place; anſwering to the Queſtion 
where 2 as, here, there, elſewhere, every where, 
1. no where, ſomewhere. elſe, above, below, within, 
without; or to the Queſtion, with whom? 
as, together, at once, apart, ſeverally. 
2. 4 Motion Geomm a Place; as 5 — bence, thence. 
Motion towards a Place; as bi ther wards, bither- 
$3: wards, thitherwards, otherward, toward, upward, 
backward. | £ 
| The Way to a Place; as Whitheraway, this, that, 
4. 5 or another way. Tho' theſe are ſcarce to be al- 
low'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 
6. 1 Term or End of Motion; as whither, bither, 
| a 


thither, whitberto, bithert0, + 


IV. of Time. Ex 


(Being in Time; as, when? either the Preſent, 
| as now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, 
a before, long ſince, heretofore; the Future, as to 


morrow, not yet, after, hereafter, hence forward. 
{4 S Duration and Continuance ; how long: 4 long 
* 3 while, ſlowly, quickly, ſhortly, bitherto. 
| Viciſhtude, or Repetition; how often? often, 
3 SY ſometimes, ſeldom, dayly, yearly ;- by turns, alter- 
U nately; once, twice, tbrice, ten times, &c. 
Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit de- 
rees of Compariſon, do the ſame; as hardly, more hardy, 
oft or very hardly. $17 1 | 


The ſecond ſort that ſhew of Wards the ſtate, 
And bow each Word to Others does relate, 
Dau in the following Catalogue you] find, 
And how its Uſe and Meaning is to gacb afſign'4. 
JF] denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows. it, whether that Word 
be Name, Quality, or Aſſir mation 3 as, the Son of 
Adam; but this properly belongs to Conſtruction, to 
which we refer you, pH | 

It ſignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter” 
about which you ſpeak or write 3 as, a Treatiſe of 
Fir tue, or on, or concerning virtue. The 


/ 
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The Matter; as, à Cp of Gold. 
The Means, (or ba to die of Hunger. 
e MONG; as, of five Horſes lu » 
1n * ; | 
THROUGH; *tis of God's great Mercy 
this is a Vulgariſm, and ſcarce worth Notice. 
FROM, Sourbof Windſor. 
OFF] ſignifies Separation and Diftanee, and has its Oy 
ſſiſite in ON, which — . as, t 
70% , to put on; He s Hat, be flood off 1% 
* bestes 8 me off from vo 
be ig off and on witb me. Ft | 
FROM J'implys the Term from which, or Motion, a 
_ Þoppo&d to TO; as, ' He went from Hackney tol 
don; from Head to Foot, from firſt 10 laft, fim las 
from thence, 866200 
Ie hgnifies OFF; as, He took me from ibe C 
or fom off the Ground. Out of Sincerity, / ſpl 
- _ from my Heart. 7H 
TO (Unte, not much us'd) ſignifies Motion 20, I gan 
- for; Relation, faithful to bis Soveraign. | 
IN t0 Day, ii. e. in bis Day, to morrow. 
FOR) ſhe bad Thouſand Pounds 10 ker Fu 
BEFORE you promis d me to my Face. 
ABO OT, or concerning] Speak 10 the Hed 


* , 
: 7 ; 
- 
oy = 


4 


eed on. t | 

TOWARDS] 7 thank you for your Kindneſs it 

TILL, or Un) 7 liz rs I; off 10 
yember, 

In Compariſon'OFÞ He is nothing to 
| or in compariſon of Hercules. "_ 
MAY, can or will] 1 have nothing to comfort me; it. 
| may, can, or will comfort m. „ 

TILL, or 2 is only ſpoke of Time; He pic i 

Befote] He wou'd hot remove his Quarters il 
until) bis Contributions were paid, 

FOR} denotes the Purpoſe, Ed, or Uſe, Benefit or Dal 
„ for; of Genre get's Houſe for Stephen; tht A 
#7797: ene . i Client. | 

. Oppos d to againſt. ] William 12 for me, Jil 

 againit e. = 
Fitneſs, Igconvenience] as, This Hat 15" 
a. -- | 
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Exchange, or trucking] as, He bad Barley for bis 
Hops. ö YO Aal Kaon 4 
n place, or inftead of J Hari did Duty for Jobr. | 
Diftribution} Iappointed one Raven for every Com- | 


a regard or conſideration of ] as, He lid bigh 
enough for his Eſtate. | | 
In conſideration of Les was rewarded for bis 
Valour, ninsa 1 ty | 
During] He was Captain of the Fort, for Life. 
Noe antes For all bis concerted Wiſdom, 
be was Fot. 8 ine 
The ſeveral Meanings of this Word is ſeen in this 
Sentence: He was ſlain by bis Enemy, by (near, or 
beſide) @ Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by bis 
own Fear, and then by his Enemy's Sword, 
In] By Day, by Nigbt. | 
TH] ſhews the Inftrument, or Means, and Concomi- 
tance; He was ſlain with @ Sword; be abides with 
me; be purg d with Follop. n 
ROUGH] implys the Cauſe, Means, or Medium, but 
chiefly the local Medium, tho' it tignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewiſe z as, The Beams of the Sun with 
incredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air 10 
the Earth, endu'd with Light, and Heat, by (with, 


through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants, 
which God bas prepar d for us, and given to m, for our 
Uſe, and his Glory. f 19 1 


TER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, the 
Poſteriority of the former, and Inſeriority of the 
later: After Chriſtmas comes Hilary Term; the Sbe- 
riff is after the Mayor. | | #5 

For] She pines after Melons. j 

INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, 

thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, - or 

Means of doing. John. lives in the Caſtle; William 

goes into the Country ; in Winter; in ibe ci. 

Poſture Diſpoſition} To fland in @ decent poſture 5 
be is in bis . ee e inet e een 
The Motive] He did it in Revenge, "| 
Among] Harry has nos Sobrzery in all his Meditas 
on. 


Manner of Change] He changes Water into Wines! 
| 2 v0 AT] 


| - AT]-implys nearnefs to a Place, Time, Price; the ld 
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ment, Cauſe, Manner, Oc. At School, at N 
_  - eninſter, at the begining, at the bottom. 
Near, cloſe He watohes at the end of ileqm 
For. ] He diſpos'd of bis Tickets at 4 2004 Ie 
What do you ſell ibis at? | 
With. ] Ze plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice, 
According to.] At my Pleaſure, © 
On, or Upon. ] Baniſter is good at be Flute; h 
ter it a Markſman at Sbooting. 

22 Employment. ] To be at Study, at Supper, at Ir 
WARD] is always put after a Word; as, toward, bomens 
| _ Heav'nward,/ and implys 10. : 
There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be cont: 
with thefe, as well as Dr. Wallis, ſince abundantly ſuffi 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to 2 Trail 
of our Engliſh Particles, which We ſhall publiſh as a Suppl 

ment to the Study of the Engliſh Tongue; as Turſelinu, 

others, ha ve done to that of the Tatin. 4 
By tbe third ſort of Particles is ſhown q 

How Sentences Dependance may be known, 
And to each other Sentences we join. 


The third ſort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Wal 
jeyn Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relat 
of one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one 
tence on another; .as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, 
leſs, neveribeleſs, however, otherwiſe; if, ſave, except, . 
eltbo*, as, namely, to wit, why,” whersfore, for, becauſe, ii 
therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. 

hat elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concert 
ing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Pan 
our Diviſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences, | 
Here we think it proper to add ſome Proprieties in Vi 
ting, which make Words more beautiful, becauſe more & 
ſtinct, and expreſſive. All Names (and indeed 
Names) ought to be written with the initial Letter a c 
The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of Speech, vt 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it: Otherwiſe — 15 
Air mations, Particles , are always written with ink 
Letters. The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Chapt 
_ Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital; but ſome Sentences 8 
Importance are expreſs d all in Capitals, as Inſcriptioni, &i 


The End of the Third Part. oi 


— J 


Cz 3: 3 


of SENTENCES. 


At leaſt, three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 

Which muft ſome Sentiment or Thong bt explains, 
Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words, by 
[YA which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is 
expreſs'd ; Nor can it be without one Air mation, 
da Name ſignifying the — of that Affirmation, i. e. a 
e of which ſomething is affirm'd; as, a Lie is abuminable. 
1] The Conſtruction of this Sentence, is the regular 
nneftion of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is 
nerally more regarded by the Engliſb, and other Modern 
nguages, than by thoſe of the Ancients. p 


1] As we have done in our ] Reaſon why the Adjective is to a» 
es on the Parts of Speech, or | gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 

rds, ſo we ſhall here add the ge - ber; that is, that one be pur either 
al Notions of Grammar in the | in the Singular or Plural, as the 6. 

tax, or Conſtruction of Words | ther is. auſe the Subſtantive. 
her in a Senrence, according to | is the Subject that is contuſedly,tho® 
le Principles of the Art, which | dire&ly mark'd by the Adjecłive. 

have drawn from Reaſon eſta» | If the Subſtantive marks many, 
In'd, there are many Subjects of the 
he Conſtruction of Words, is | Form, mark'd by the Ajective, 

rally diſtinguiſn'd into con- and by Conſequence it ought to be 
and Government ; the firſt, by | in the Plural Number, as Homizey 
ich the Words ought to agree | dofz, learned Men. Bur there be- 
dag themſelves, and the ſecond, | ing no Termination in the Quality 
u one cauſes any Alteration in | in Exgliſb, to diſtinguith the Num- 
other, | ber, it is only imply'd in Reaſon, 
de firſt, generally ſpeaking, is | che ſame Word fi Aire the Singu- 
lame in all Languages, becauſe | lar, as well as Plutal Number, 

the natural Order, which is in { The diſtinctiom of the Maſculine 

general Uſape, the better to di- and Femthine Gender, obliges the 
guilh our Difcourſe, Languages, which have aiſtinct 

hus the diſtinction of the two | Terminatious, to have a Concor- 
ders, Singular and Plural, is the | dance or n between the 


— 
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Name and Quality, or Subſtantive, 
and Adjeftave in Gender, as well 
The Verbs, or Afirmations for 
the ſame Reaſdn are to agree with 
che Nouns and Pronouns,or Names, 
aud Re Names in Number 
-and Perſon, f 
But it at any time, in Reading, 
vou meet with any —— that may 
appear contrary to theſe Rules, it 
Is by a Figure of Diſcourſe, that is, 
by having ſome Word underſtood, 
or by conſidering the Thoughts 


N 


| 


| Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Pete 


; 


cauſe it is the 

Verb to a — — 
muft have ſomething to affirm of 
which is the Subje# or the Noni. 
native of the Verb; tho' before 1 
Infinitive, there is an Accuſating, 
(not a Nominative Caſe) u &i 


to be learned. But this of the 4c. 
cuſative relates only to thoſe Lan. 
guages which have that Caſe, 

he Third, That there can beng 
Adjecktve or Quality, which ha 
Hot a Reference to ſome Subſtey, 


more than the Words themſelves, as 
We ſhall ſee anon. a 

The Conſtruction of Government 
on the contrary, is entirely Arbi- 
trary, and for that very Reaſon, is 
Aifferent in all Languages. For one 
Language forms, their Government 
or Regimes by Caſes ; others make 
uſe ot little Sigus or Particles in 
heir Place, which yet do not mark 
all the Caſes, as in ö ench and Spa- 1 
.n#ſh, they have only de and a, Which 
mark the Genziive and. Datzve 
Laſes; the Iraliuns add da, for the 
Ablative, che Engliſh-have of, to, 
from, by, &c. yer none for the 
_Accuſative,and the ſame ſometiimes 
for two Caſes. Here you may leok 
back to what has been faid on the 
Caſes, and forward to what may be 
added in the Appendix of Prepo- 
tient, to the hort Remark on 
them in their Places. 

Yer it will not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve ſome general Maxims, which 
Are of you Uſe in all Languages, 

The Frſt, That there is no No- 
minati ve Caſe, or firſt State of the 
Nume in any Sentence, Which has 
not 2 Reterence to ſome Verb or 
Affirmation, either expreſs'd or un- 
deritood; becauſe we never talk 
meerly to mark the bare Objects of 
our Conception, but to expreſs our 
Sentiments of what we conceive, 


| 


4 
. 


| cifick Reference of eac 


which 1s the! ice of the Verb or 
Aff mation t ark. 
The Second, hat there is no 


* " 


| 


Verb or Affirmatzon,which has not | Form, to which the Action fa 1 
and chat of the ſecond, 28 4 * 


«her expreſs'd or underſt od 3 be- 1- Attribution, to which: the 


irs Name ur Nomznative Caſe, ei- 


tive or Name, becauſe the Adj. 
ctive marks confus'dly the Subſt. 
tive or Name, which is the Subjed 
of the Form that is diſtindy 
mark*d by the Adjective or Qui 
ty ʒ as Doct us, learn'd, muſt 

regard to ſome Man who is learned 

The Fourth, That there never ht 
Genitive Caſe, which is not go- 
vern'd by ſome other Name at 
Noun,becauſe that Caſe continually 
marks that which is as the Poſleſ- 
ſor, ſo that ir muſt be govern'd by 
the Thing poſſeſs d. For this Rev 
ſon, both in Latin and Greek, this 
Caſe is never govern'd properly by 
a Verb, This Rule is with more 
difficulty apply'd in the Vulgat 
Tongues, becauſe the Particle of 
Sign of, which properly is the Sign 
of the Genztzve Caſe, is ſometimes 
> tor the Prepoſition of, and dt 

ench, for ex and de. 

The Fifth, That the Goveramett 
of Verbs is oftentimes taken fron 
divers ſorts of References, included 
in the Caſes according to the C. 
priciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſagt, 
which yet docs not change the * 

Caſe, 


only ſhews, that Cuſtom has mate 
choice of this or that, accordingit 
Fancy. | 

Thus in Latin we ſay, Jr 
aliquem, and Opirulari alicus jr 
theſe are twoVerbs of Aid, becaul 
it pleas'd the Latins to —_ 
Government of the firit Verb, as 


©, C5 


by o*, =» 


oi 
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A Sentence ig, or imple, or compound, ITE 
Still in the firſt _ prey «> ME ons; N 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expre | 
Or ns hr 00d, as is by all confeſs'd. 
Sentences are twofold, ſimple and compound; a ſimple Sr. 
ence is, where there is but one AFFIRMATION and one 
AME of the Subject of that Affirmation; either expreſi d or 
lerflood. © Lt NY ni | | 
A compound Sentence is of two compos'd;. 
Or more, by Particles together clos'd ; 
or by conjunctiue Qualities combin'd,. ' „ 210 
As in il Examples you may quickly find. 
A compound Sentence is made up of two, or more ſimple 
Sentences oinꝰd to each other by ſome Tarticle or conjunctius 
QUALITY ; as, Iride, and thou walkeſt.. This- is. the Man, 
Kb0 did the Savage kill. . | 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. 


The NAM E, the Subject of ibe AFFIRMATION; 
Before it generally aſſumes its Stations | 
The Name, or Perſonal Name, of which the Affirmtion at- 
firms ſomething, is generally plac'd. in Conſirution before 
the Affirmation ; as, 1 am bappy. Suſan loves Roger. The 
Parſon preaches, The Book if read. | #334. 
Except Command, or Queſtion be imply'd 3 
Then to the Name Precedenct is deny d. | 
Bur if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd, and do, 
Before the principal Affirmation ga. 
Then does ihe Name between them take its place. 


| 
Elſe will the Style want all its proper Grace. Ex- 
cane Verb has a Reference. Somerimes theſe different Regi- 


Thus in French they ſay Servir | mens of the Verbs cauſe an altera- 
Luelqu'un, and Servir a quelque | tion in the Senſe, in which the uſe 
Choſe, to ſerve one, to ſerve for, or | of a Language muſt be confider'd ;- 
0 Vſe, | as for Example in Luis, (avere 

Thus in Spanzſh the greateſt | a/iczs, td watch, or be careful of. 
part of the Verbs Active govern | the Preſervation of one; but cavere 
differently a Dative, and an Ac- Aliquem, is to be aware of him. 
euſative Caſe, Is But in this we muſt always have 'z 

Thus the ſame Verb may receive | particular regard to the Uſage of all: 
ſeveral Governments as Preſtare Languages, a 
_ or alzquem and thus they We have in the Text faid what 
or Example jay, Eripere Morti «- | is neceſſary for the Knowledge ot 

em, or aliquem 4 Morte, and | the Figures of Speech, to which we 
he like, refer you. [2] Theſe. 


- 
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Except when a 8 Command, Termiſſion, or C nf. 
fon be imply'd, for then the Name is put after the Arm 
7:0n, or betwixt one of the nine Affirmations z Do, may, a, 
will, ſhall, ought, &c. as, does Stephen write ? will ou deen 
burn 1? burnſt thou ? or doſi thou burn ? &c. 


F of ihe Nine, two do at once precede 
FT. partes Affirmation, tate heed 
| The Name between thoſe two obtain its Lot, 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Calis have forgot? 


But if the principal Affirmation have two of the nine be 
fore it, then the Name is ſet between them; as, 


Cou'd Cælia bave forgotten me, ſoon - 

Aight Roger have gone out of Town ? 

When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes 

The Pers'nal Naine then ng appearance makes, | 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &c. is in ti 
ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſually goes befor 
the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood ; as, lun 
for burn thou ? or you, Or ye. | 

In other Perſons there is frequently a Circumlocution ly 
the Affirmation let; as, let me bun; let bim burn; let then 
burn. Let him ak as often as be will, be never ſhall obtain 
Tei me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe. As for as I, or 
be, &c. never ſo often, &c. it iwBarbariſm, and never ud 
any good Author. | 


When did, might, ſhou'd,wou'd,cou'd,and had & vert 
If do imply ;, and alſo after there 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; 


By Way of Emphaſis it will do the ſame. 


When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, mar, can, wil 
Hall, have, am, ſupplies the place of, or implies if, the Nuw 
is ſet after the Affirmation, and alſo there is ug'd ; as, had l 
ffor if he had) ast'd, be bad obtain d. Had 7 (for if had) 
beard this, J wou'd not have been ſo complaiſant. Were 14 
Prince, I wou'd govern better. There fell a Thouſand Meri 
the ſpot, There ig cold in the Ice (or cold is in the Ice), Tit 
fame is likewiſe done by Way of Emphaſis 3 as, it was Mob 
daunt, who conquer'd, Ii was the Church, that fell. 

This happens ſometimes, when there are none of the 
2 as, ſaid J; ſaid be ; then follow'd Ban 
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To, and an Atkemation of we know of 
Will for the Name to tb Affirmation go . 
And to a Sentence we ibe ſame allow. 0 
Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Affirmation, and 
which the later affirms ſomething, ſometimes another 
fr mation, with 0 before it, ſupplies its place, as having 
pmething affirm'd of it ; as, tg Dance is wholſom ; to Play 
d delightful, To Conſider is uſeful. OT lk 

A whole Sentence is the ſame ; as, That the Day is broke, 
5 evident, ſince the Sun ſhines, In ſhort, whatever will an- 
wer to the Queſtions who ? or what? will ſupply the Office 
f the Name to the Affi mation. AY 

The Pers'nal Name, or follows, or precedes, L 
Ev'n as the Name it ſelf purſues, or leads. p 

The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or 
ter the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of- 
Names; as / read, beareſt thou ? &. | * 
That Affir mation, which its Act extends I 
To ſomething elſe, ſtill after it commands 
A Name, to which that Action does relate; 12001 
As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 


As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome- 
hing is affirm'd by the Affirmation, goes before the Afﬀirma-- 
ion, (except before excepted) ſo a Name is always plac'd: 
after the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which 
he Action of the Affi mation immediately relates; as, I read 
Bool; the Fire burns Robert. 5 6 

Thus the following State of the Ferſonal Names generally 
pre ſet after the Affirmation, and the Particles to, for, of & c. 
to) whom generally goes before the Affirmation ; as Martin 

in the Man hom 1 ſaw laſt. 


Theſe Names diftinguiſh'd are by what and u? - 
And whom and what ?' as the Examples ſhew,  \- 


Theſe two Names are eaſily known, or diſtinguiſfd by 
Sing the Queſtion 'who ? or what? and whom? and- what ? 
the firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion who ? or what ? as 
who reads? anſw. 7; what burns? the Fire: on the contrary, 
what do I read ? anſw, the Book z whom does the Fire bunt 
anſw. Robert, 4/2 | 


But when the Aion don't at all relate 
Tanother, but in the Subje@® terminate - 
L 3 | 


* 
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N Name the Affirmation then requires © 

To foNow it, but in it ſelf expires. Fo 

All the Buſtle ſome GRAMMARIANS have mb 
about Verb; Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four Lines, thay 
in this one Rule; that when the Action of the 50 


does not extend or relate to any other Perſon or biggi 
terminates in the Subject, there is no Name requir d i 


it; as, I grieve, I rejoyce, 1 ſit, I run, Iſland, &c. 


. Of the Conſtruction of ArrinuAriox, | 


This very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demi 
our next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoven yij 
each another . 


Tbe Affirmation always muſt agree 
In Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee, 


The Affirmation NG with the Name of which it 6 
firms ſomething in rand Perſon: That is, if that & 
of the Singular, or Plural, this inuſt be fo too; if that ted 
the firſt, fecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſang 
whether the Number or Perſon be expreft by the Endings 
Termination, or by the nine Aſſir mat ions diſcours'd of uud 
the Head of Affirmations; as, 1 write or do write, thou mii 
or deſt write, be writes or does write; we, ye, and they writ, 
d write: Not I writeſt, be write, &c. 


When of two Names (ibo each be Singular) 


We ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
Aloft juſtly in the Plural ſeen t appear. 
But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two ar 
going Names, tho they are both of the Singular Nunia, 
muſt be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are bah, 
It is, — 2 a late 1 eee 
it may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſh, ſince he is 
falve the Soleciſm, — other. Words to mal 
up the Deſect; as in this, Vi: Fuſtice and Goodneſs ws gu 
that is, ſays he, Hi Fuſtive was great, and bis Goodneſ! W 
Heat. | f 


An Affirmation may be (at your Eaſe) 
or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, 
When io a NAME of Number 7t # join'd, 
The” tu the NAME you Singular do find, 
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A Name of Number, or whoſe Meaning implys more than 
he, or many, tho' it be it ſelf of the Singular Number, the 
y mation may yet be in the Plural ; as, the MOB'is aur, 
r the MOB are unruly, the Con vocation are debating, or 5s 


umber of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 
ben two Affir mations are tagetber ſeen 5 | 


cz <> — LED > 


Then muſt the Particle (to) be ſet between, | 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 


vght to be ſet between em, except do, will, ſhall, may, can, 
ith their paſſing or paſt Times, did, ſbou d, wou d, cou d, mig bt 
nd muſt. Add to theſe Jer, bid, dare, and belp, and perhaps 
me few others. APN 
Have, am, or be, with paſſrue Qual ty join d 
0r with a Quality that Being 2 — F 
All Suffering and Being does expreſs 
That the Britannic Language will confeſs. | 
Have, am, or be, join'd to a lity, expreſs. all manner 
Being, or Sufering, in our Ton ue, Which has no other 
ay of doing it. They are fet Qualities of all ſorts, 
nd even Names. 
There is no change of the Perſonal, or Numeral Termina- 
ions, when the Affirmation fignifies Command, or is prece- 
led by 45 that, tho*, altbo, mbetber, and ſometimes by other 
articles. | * 


Of the Conſtructian of QUALITIES, 
The Qualities in Eag liſb moſtly claim = 
The Place immediately before their Name, , ; 
Tho? in Nature we think of the Name before the Qualiy, 
[ct in Englifh, Qualities are generally phac'd before the s 
d which they belon So or of which they expreſs the Manner, 


5 . 


Except an Affirmation come between; 

Ain the following Example's ſten. 
Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality 
and the Name; as, Fuft-art thou, 0 G 1 6nd righteous AFC 
Ply Judgments ; or, GOD 5s juft, and his Fudgments are rigt- 


Ks Name ; as, A good Man is rarely io be found, @ good _ 
| ma 


* 


lating. The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the 


When two Affirmations follow one · another, the Particle to 


*0%, Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten- 
dants, which it governs, it always goes immediately, before . 
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man mach more rarcly- Good Men are valuable Temel; 3 
Commonwealth, good Women make. good Wie. Cal 
Things are only ſo in Opinion. N li . 355 ag; 
Poetic Diftion with peculiar Grace © 
+ Allows the Name (mot Proſe): the fore moſt place, 
The Quality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but þ 
Verſe tis beautiful and harmonious; as, Hail Bard divin} 
But when there are more Qualities than one 
- That come together, or together join; 
Dr elſe one Quality with ig govern'd Train; 
ben do they follow the preceding Name. 
But when there are more Qualities than one come ti 


of # Y s © 


many things. . | 


4 Name and all ts Qualities white, 
; Al form one Word, as all the Learned writey | 
; But when theſe ſeveral Words in one conſpire, 


e g Word, wit 


© ©, Two ſorts of Qualities Names do fon, 
5 232 their Names . * 


7 


der that Head) which are deriv'd immediately from ew 
"and go immediately before dem, ſupplying the place of 
moſt all the Manners of Words or Particles ; the firſt we cl 
" Poſſeſſrves : And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Sich 
lat or Plural. By adding (s) or (if the Pronunciation F 
— quires it) () it implys the ſame as the Particle * 


£: * 
: 
q n 
. * 
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'; Nature, the Nature of Man ; Mens Nature, or the Nature 


Men; Virgil's Poems, &. 
The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that 
nts ;) for the formative 


a primary Name-with its Atten 
29 as, the 


\ of the Poſſeſſrve is put after the whole aggre 
ing's — the Court of the King; the King Spain's 
, or the Court of the King of Spain: For the (1) is put 
er the whole aggregate (the King of Spain) as after one 
gle Name, bers % * | 
A, or an, immediately we place 
Before 1he NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face. 
But if another QUALITY come in, 
"Tis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between. 
The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately be- 
re the Name; as, a Man, an Arm, a Mountain: But if 
y other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd 
tween the a and the Name; as, a gaod Man, a black Horſe. 
t a is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the 
ame, as, many 4a Man, never a Man. (A) is always before 
: — Number, but (the) before both Singular and 
Ural, K-44 n <A 


_— > a a > 


The Conſtruftion' of PARTICLES; of, 
the Manners of Workns, 


We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles, or Manners of 
ords, that beſides Names, Qualities, and Affirmations, there 
another Part of Speech, which denotesthe Reference and 
elation of Names to Names, Names to Affirmations, and 
de Connections of Sentence to Sentence ; For this Reaſon we 
ave divided them into three ſorts; the Firft ſhew the Cir- 
mſtances or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every 
art of Speech, | a nk 
Theſe after Affirmations we admit, 
But before Qualities we moſtly ſet, * 
This firſt ſort are generally put after the Affirmation 
2 
Peter ſpoke ; Dorothy afted finely ; Harry 
bt lately, But it is before | 20 
« very lucky z John is extreamly rich, very tcm. 


(* 


alities ; 28, N | 
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[IJ Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and Affirmation 
various States, Relations, and References to each of 
which are moſtly expreſs*'d by theſe Particles, of, t, 
From, 0 hy, with, through, &c. Theſe are at leaſt of thend 
ent Uſe, the reft we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourſe ij 
ſelf; as we have before obſerv'd under Particles: An EAI 
ple will render the Uſe more plain; as, O! God! the y 
morial of thy Love to the Sons of Men, from the Begimin 
the World to this Day, is recorded with Thankfulneſs in 
Hearts of the Righteous, All theſe Particles in this Senteng 
ſhew the Relation or Reference of Name to Name, and thei 
Connection, in that Manner, with each other. 


Between the Words whoſe Ref 'rence they expreſs 
...'  *., Theſe Particles deman rg hee Place, 


© Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of: 
thing on another, or the Reference or Relation of one Wat 
to another, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt wy " 
4 of * ” £4 1 IT g - 


. [*] Theſe ſeveral States or Re- ferent Endings of the ſame Wak 
lations of Name to Name, are ex- bur as there are ſome ſort of him 
pu in Latin by varying the Caſes, or State in all Lai 

erminations, or Ending of the (eſpecially in the Pronouns or i 
Name, five ſeveral W which , ſonal Names, as we have obſer] 
wete calkd Cafes, 4 8 80 | and becauſe without that the( 
that there were threeſcore various | nection of Diſcourſe, which is a 
Endings in the Latin, and double Conſtruction, wou's not be welch 
the number in Greek, all expreſs*d /\- derſtood ; tis in a. great mei 
by rheſe few Englzſh Particles ; | neceſſary for the right under 
the frit State of, or the Name it ing of any Language whatſoever, 
ſelf is call'd the Nomenative Caſe. | know what is meant by the (% 
If things were always conſider d or States of the Names ; wick 
ſeparately from one - another, Names ; ſhall here endeavour to Exyl@ 
wow'd have only the two Changes | wich all the Perſpicuiry we urs 

——— ee Gender ro t | ble, keeping ro — — 

"QUALITIES;' _ * them, and applyi to 

Bur ſince they are often confider'd | abe 4 
with Regard to the Relation they Of the firſt State, or Nomine 
have to õne-another, the giving of 1 tive Caſe. 
divers Terminations or Endings to 
Names, which are call'd Caſes, are | The ſimple Poſition of the Nan 

made uſe of in ſome Languages, to | is call'd the Nominative, wal 

* expres Theſe Relations. indeed is not properly a Caſe, (W 

t muſt be -confeſs'd, that the it be a State) but the Marter 100 

Greel and the Latin ate (we think) | Which the Caſes are form d, N 
almoſt the only Languages, in which | various Changes of the firſt 

the Names have what ute properly { nation, or Ending of che Nun 

call'd Caſes, char is, in which the Chief Uſe is to be ſet debt 

Relations are exprefs'd by the di- Verb or Affirmation, to be tht p 


| 2 


— - — — 
—— % 


u regit me, the Lord governs 


or my Prayer. 
of the Vocative. 


den we name the Perſon to 
om we ſpeak, or any other 

to which we apply our 
8, a5 if it were 2 Perſon, the 
he does by that acquire a new 
brion, which is ſomerimes 
k'd by 2 Termination, different 
that of the Nominati ve, and 
ch is call'd Vocative, from Vo- 
to call; and thus from Domi - 
in the Nomi native, they make 
ine in the Vocative ; of cAnto- 
„Antoni. But as that was not 
neceſſary, ſince the Nom#na- 
might be us'd in the place of 
Vocative, it has happen'd, 1#F, 


Nomi native, is not us'd in the 
al Number. zdly, That even 
de Singular Number, it 1s only 
in the ſecond Declenſion of the 
in Tongue, zdly, That in the 
e it is more common) 

omi native is often us'd for 


1 


ence St. Paul in his Epiitle to 


ſe the Divinity of CHRIST, 
„een, © ©8%s 3 where tis 
In, that 3 Ge ds is a Nomina- 


for a Vocative, ſince the Senſe 
8, God is thy Throne, but thy 


—_— © 7 


- RT 3 7 


» Nominatives are ſometimes 


gal Potentia folus' 
ll cheſe Difficulties in this and 


Woided by the Signs expreſs? 
h Eaſe, withour Rudy - — 
us Terminations of ſo many 
dulands of Names; which are 
ted upon, only for the Informa- 
ot the Student in the 


du of the Grammar of the An- 


| 


Deut exaudit me, God hears. | 


Vocative, as may be ſeen in the 
ek Verſion of the Pſalms : From 
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of the Propoſition in Diſcourſe 3, [ 


, 


4 


it this different Termination of 


Hebrews, cites theſe Words oo 


one, O Cod &c. ' qthlyy In | 
dro Vocatives; as Dominc, 
meus Nate mee vires, mea 


er Caſes, in the Latin and Greek: 


general | 


tions 
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cient Tongues, and the Analogy of 
Ours to dem. rind |] 
- | Of ' the Genitive Caſe, 
This Caſe is ſo call'd from Geass, 
Kindred or Family, becauſe tis 
us'd to expreſs Alliances of Blood 
between Perſons ; beſides, it im- 
ports great Variety of other Rela- 
tween Things, as well as 
Perſons, For the Relation of one 
Thing ro another, in any manner” 
whatever, has occaſion'd in the Lan- 
guages that have Caſes, 1 new 
Termination in the Names or 
' Nouns, which is call'd the Geni- 
tive (as we have ſaid) to expreſs 
that general Relation,which.is after 
diverſity'd into ſeveral Speczes,ſuch 
as the Relations are of the to 
its Parts, as Caput Hominis; of 
Parts to the e, as Homo cr 
capitis'; of the Subject to the Ac- 
cedent or Attribute, as Color. Roſe, 
Aſi ſericordi a Dez; ot the Accidents 
to the Subject, as Puer optime In- 
dol is; of the Efficient Cauſe to the 
, Effet, as Opus Dei, Oratio Cicero- 
nis; ot the Effet to the Cauſe, as 
Creator Mzndz ; of the final Cazſe 
to the Effet, as Potio Seports ; of 
the Matter to the Compound, as 
Vas cAuwrs ; of the Object tu the Acts 
of the Soul, as Cogetatio Belli, con- 
temptus Mortis 3 of the Poſſeſſour 
to the Things poſſeſs d, as Pecs 
Melibei, Drvitie Craſh; of the 
Proper Name to the Common, or 
the Individual to the Species, as 
Oppidum Londini. KIT 
Aud as | amongſt, all "theſe Rela- 
tions there is ſome Oppoſite, which 
ſometimes us Equivocal 
Terms, (for in theſe Words, Vulnus 
Achilles, the, Getetive Achilles 
may ſignify either the Relation of 
the Subject, and © then *ris taken 
paſſively. for the Wound that A- 
chilles has receiv'd ; or the Rela- 
tion of the Cauſe, and then tis taken 
actively for the Wound which A- 
chilles gave 3) ſo in that Paſſage of 
Sr. Paul, Certw ſum qui a e 


Mors  neque: Vita, &c. poterit a 


ſe- 
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e 4 Charitate Doi ia Chriſto 
efu, Domino Noſtra, &c. The 
Genirive Dei, has been underſtood 
ewo different Ways by Interpre- 
teis ; thoſe who have aſcrib'd to ir 
the Relation of rhe Object, belie- 
chat in this e was meant 
the Love which the Ele& bear to 
God, in Feſws chr; whilſt 0- 
aſcrib'd to it the 
Relation of the 2 ＋ 96m under 
ſtand by the Paſſage atorefaid, the 
Love of God to the Ele in Feſw 
Chref. | 
Tho the Hebrew Names are not 
declin'd by Caſes, the Relation ex- 
d by the Geaitive, does not- 


cauſe a in the 
Ames, tho? ee ome from 


that of the Greek and Lain, for in 
' theſe the change is in the 
Word governed; but in the Hebrew, 
in the Word governs 
- In che Vulga 


nſe of a Sign ro exp | 
tions of this Caſe, ———— 
Ae in Reach, &c. as God, of 
God; Dieu, de Dien. 
What we have ſaid (that the 
Genzrive was made uſe of) to de- 
note the Relation between the Pro- 
Name and the Common, or 
which is the fame Thing, berween 
the Individual and the Species, is 
much more common in the Vulgar \ 
Tongues, For za Latin, the com- 
mor and the Pr Name, are fre- 
queucly put in the fame Cafe, by 
Appaſtion, as tis call'd, as Vrbs 
Roma, Navi Thamefis, Mons 


1 


expre 


iculars : Commodare Ser 
lend to Snxrates ; Uiidia Roll 
cafe F 22 Commonaegil 
ernecs0/ us cle icin 
the «py n — 
omi ſe a Free ar te 4 Fi 
e eſt Plato, it joke 
ro Plato; is Rei 
the King, <4 "OP" 
In Engliſh we expreſs thi 
or that which is — * 11 
by the Sign ta, or for, which y 
ly do or may come before it, 
the ſame _ are likewiſe u 
what is the Accuſative u 
Ablative in the Latin, 


of the Aceuſative, 


The Verbs or Affirmation 
 AQions which pals f 
the Agent, as #0 beat, to bred 
beat, ta love, to bate, have Sul 
that receive theſe Things or Obje 
which they 1 : For if Tha 
J muſt beat Something; and bg 
the reſt. So that it 1s plain, 
theſe Verbs or Affirmations requii 
after em a Name, to be the Subgl 
or Object of the Action they ei 
And hence it is that in the Lau 
es which have Caſes the Nan 
ave a Termination they cull 
cuſative; a; amo Deum, Il 
God; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, Q 
ſar 7 'd Pompey, 
There is nothing in Engli 
diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the 
minative, or rather to dilingi 
this State of the Name tom! 
firſt; but as we almoſt ever ps 


| | 


Parnaſſu, but we ordinarily ſay, ch 
the City of Rome, the Hill of Par- the Words in their natural. 1 
Se; but we ſay the River they are eaſily di ſcover'd, beat 0 
Thames, as well as of Thames. the Nominative (or firſt tat} of 
W 5 ' 2d generally before, and the AM of 
Of the' Dative Caſe. tive atter the Verb or Atirmati ont 
* 362.4 85 | eas The King loves the Quets; By 
There is yet another Relation, the Queen loves the Ring 405 
which is that of the Thing to the | King is the Nominatiye in * 
Benefit or Damage of which other | place, and the Accutarive in its / 
Things have a Relation. This in | cond 3 and the Queen „ h 
the es Which have Ca ſes tive in the firſt, and the N 4 
1s call'd the Dative Cafe, which is | tive in the ſec0nc, | 


alſo usꝰd ſo many ocher Ways, that 


tis hardly to mention the 


1 
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tion and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may ob» 
ve in the following: Lift, © * 

OF las this peculiar Eminence ... © 
Always to bound of Words the general Senſe, 
it, and that which goes before it, and joins. the follow- 
Name to the foregoing, as, the Sons. of Adam, ſo in al 
following Inftances, and all others that ma be thought 
it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and 
ermining the general 
ich it depends. | 40,0 


Df the Part to the Whole. > The Whole 10 the Part. S 
he Tail of the Lion. / NA Man of a thick Skull. 
Of the Subject to the Ac- The Accident to the Subject. 


cilent. 8) A Boy of a good Under- 
TheSplendor of the Sun. fſtanding. 
there are ſome joinꝰ'd with the Ac- 


3 cu ſative, as Amor erga Deum, love 
Of the Ablative Caſe, : towards Cod; they yet have in- 
| vented another Caſe, call'd the Ab- 
hdes the five Caſes already lative, to be join'd with ſeveral 
tion d, the Latin have a ſixth, | other Prepoſit ton, from which, 3 
ch was not invented to expreſs | is inſeparable in Senſe; whereas an 
e any genticaler Relation, bur | Ave farive is often ſeparated front 
join'd with ſome of the Par- its Prepoſitzony, as when it is ake? 
$, call'd Prepofitzens, : For | a Verb Active or an Infinative.. 
hrſt five Caſes, not being ſuf- Thar Caſe in Propriery of Speech 
nt to expreſs all the Relatione is wanting in the! Plural Number, 
Things have to one-another, | ſince it never-has there 4idifferent 
have in all Languages had Termination, from that of the O- 
ourſe to another Invention, tive: But becauſe it wou'd too 
ch is that of contriving lattie | much confound che Analogy, to ſay 
ds to be put before Names, that the Prepoſition govern'd an 
ch for that Reaſon are call'd | Ablative in the Szagalar, and a 
poſitions, And ſo as the Rela- | Datzve in the Plural, it has been 
of a Thing, in which-ariothet | judg'd fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablative 
dnrain'd, is expreſs'd in Latin in the Plural Number, tho; always 
Engliſh by (ia), it is in French the ſame with the Dari ve. 
tens), as Vinum in Dolio, le | And for the ſame Reaſon ir is, 
Gans le Muid, the Wine in thy | that they. have given an Abl ative 
l. But in the Langua es | to the Greek Names, which are or 
h have Caſes, theſe Prepoſit i- | ways like the Datzve, for. pre 
are not join'd with the firſt | ving the greater Analogy between 
n of the Name, which is the | theſe wo Languages, which are 
native, but with ſome of the | commonly learn d by her. 
: And tho ein T eee 


* 


f ſignifies the Relation between the Name that fole 


Signification of the Word on 


* 
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3.Ofthe Efficient to the Effect. (The Effect to the fia 
The Temple of — | — — 
4 Of the End to the Means, | | World. 
The Preparations of the 4 The Means to the Eni 
LS... 3 The Death of the ci 
5 Of Aſateriul to Materiate.. Materiate to Matend 
A Cup of Silver. The Stones of the I 
B. Of the 0bjeft to the Af. The AT to the Obel. 
The Love of God. „ ; The Delight oftheby 
7. Office: Political. OR * Relations Oeconomical, 
Fhe King of England. ; © The Maſter ofthe h 
8. Of the Po For to Poſſeſſion. Pofſeion to the Poſe 
The Flock of Mel:beu.” he Shepherd of f 
9. Of Time to the Event. { Flock, ö 


+ "The Time of War, the | Event to Time, 
Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the hy 
20. Of the Contents 10 the The Silence of the“ 
Continent. I Continent tothe Content; 
"The Fiſh of the Ses. 1 A handful of Flonen 


, Two Names without a Word between, 
Of betwixt both moſt frequently is ſeen,, 


When two Names come together, of generally goes! 
fore the later; as may be ſeen in all the foregoing Examyk 
But when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be leſt 
and s, or-es put at the end of the firſt Name, by vhidl 
becomes a Cualiiy; as we have ſufficiently prov'd al 
The Houſe of Roger, or Roger's Houſe. 

Except they to the ſame Thing do relate 
For iben * middle of is — of date. ; 


For Names that relate to the ſame. Things have of 
ticle between them; as the River Thames, Chriſtopher cus 
bn, London City; tho' we likewiſe ſay, the River of Tha 
the C:ty of London, &c. 

Between Superlatives and following Names 
OF (by Grammatic Rig bi) a Station claims. 

| MI Superlatives may have the Particle of before. tit 
$owing Name; as the greateſi of Villains, the moſt Wil 
Philoſopbers, the Beſt of Princes. | 

1 — that do Partition fignify, | 
Affection, Vice, or Virtue do imply 

Any Defire or Paſſion of the Mind. 
Follow'd by of we generally find. 
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Suth as want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
Forgetfulneſs, or Mem'ry in this Rule are. 


ies that ſignify Partition, generally have of after 
14 ** One of French Priſoners, none of theſe, the third 
Family, &c, and thoſe which fignify Aﬀettion, Paſſion; 
Deſire of the Mind; any Knowledge, Ignorance, . Me- 
ry, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Piſpoſition 
the Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
ey relate; asCoveteous of Gold, fearful of Thunder, anxious 
Glory, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, conſcious of Guilt,, 
morant of all things, gend of bis Friends, mindful of bis 
lien, guilty of Bribes, weary of the Journey, free of the 
poration, needy of _—_ &c. we ſay alſo, 4 of all 
en, worthy of Happineſs, born of Royal Race, naked of Friends, 
priv'd of Eſtate, robb*d of Money, Thus after ſome AF- 
IRMATIONS, as, to repent of Sin, to treat, talk, writes 
Happineſs, &c. * 
here Benefit or Hurt comes from the Name, 
TO, to direft you whither tis aim d, do's claim. 


TO or FOR import the Thing or Perſon to or for whom 
ny Convenience or Inconvenience is meant by the NAME 

WALITY, or AFFIRMATION; as, @ Friend to 158 
uſes, good for the Stomach, yielding to his Betters, Hence 
| Words that ſignify the uſe, Relation, likeneſs, doing, or 
wing of one Thing to another, muſt have 10 or for after it. 
ho' to is ſometimes leſt out, as give me, like me, tell me, 
ar me; where to is underſtood much better than expreſs d. 


In Invocations we prefix an 0! 


O! God, our Frailty thou doſt ſurely know. 


When we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in a ſo- 
Emn manner, we put O! before the Name of him we ad- 
rels to; as 0 ! King, remember that thou art a Man ! 


When you the Inſtrument or Manner how, 

By which, wherewith expreſs, allow 

Theſe Particles to be always ſeen 

By, with, and through, and from and alſo in. 


When we expreſs the Inftrument, the Medium by which, 
mherewith, or the Manner how a Thing is done, you make 
le of by, with, from, through, in and the like; as, the Beam: 
Yf the Sun with incredible ſpeed, paſs from Heav'n, through 
Air, to the Earth, endu'd with Light and Heat by (with, 

M 2 through) 


—ů — 


— 
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through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants wii 
God has provided for us, and given 10 us for our Uſe, and 
Glory. He was ſlain with bis Sword. He abides With me, 
By is us'd for the Efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal uli 
ſtrumental and Moral) and alſo ſignifies near to, &c. az þ 
was ſlaiz by bis Enemy, by (beſide or near) @ Spring of Was, 
but wounded firſt by bis own Fear, then by bis Enemies Suni 
In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence ina Place, and is uf 
when we wou'd either expreſs Reſt 3 as, Mary lives in th 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in mit 
fate of Health, in Battle Array; in aft 10 rite in bis cu 
in Fevour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Diu, 
in good Tort ; be is in Eſteem, he did it in Revenge, in A 
in my Thoug bts. | . 
Theſe are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Partick IN 
is ns'd; 


The third ſort of Particles which connect Sentence t0 5m 
tence, we have only this Remark ; 


That they between thoſe Sentences take ſite, 
IW-bich by the joining Vertue they unite. | 


They are plac'd between the two Propoſitions, or ber 
tences which they unite; as for their Names, ſee Parti 
the third ſort. Tis true, we might here give, or nig 
there have given you ſeveral Denominations of then, # 
Copulatzve, Disjunſtiue, Comparative, and the like, as (one 
others have done, and ſo given a ſeveral Head or Ternt 
every other Fertcle. of this Kind, but we ſecing no At 
vantage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but the 
Burthen very much encreas'd to the Learner, have thougit 
fit to leave out all that unneceſſary Jargon. 
What more may be ſaid of Particles, and their rien 
Meanings and Uſe, ſhall be found in-our forecited Treatik 
of Particles. | * EEE 4 
We ſhall not conclude this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conſtrulin 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Tiguam 
Conſtru#ion ; tho* we are of Opinion, that the firft is more 
proper to fall under the conſideration of Rhetoric, and thi 
the Uſe of the later is in Engliſh the Effect of Cuſtom, 19 
Art: Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to delle 
Rules relating to both, we ſhall not omit them entirely. 
To compoſe therefore a Period, or to expreſs 2 der 
tence, that is compos'd of two or more Sentences, . 


Art, we muſt firſt take care that the Exprefſions be 2 
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ng, and that the whole Period be proportion'd-to the 
-eath of the Speaker. The Expreſſions ef particular Sen- 
ces, that are Members of the Body of a Sentence, ought 


. 


de equal, that the Voice may repoſe at the end of theſe 
WS embers by equal Intervals. The more exact this Equali- 


is, the more Pleaſure it will produce, and the more ex- 
ellent the Period. | 

A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of two Members, and at 
oft but of four. A Period is at leaſt to have two Mem- 


embers, and Equality ſuppoſes at leaſt two Terms. To 
ave a Period perfect, there ſhould not be four Members 
ronded into one Period, becauſe being too long, the Pro- 
anciation maſt be forc'd, which muſt by conſequence he 
ilpleaſing to the Ear, becauſe a Diſcourſe that is incom- 
nodious to the Speaker, can never be agreeable to the 
earer. 0 

The Members of a Period ought to be join'd cloſe, that 
he Ear may perceive the Equality of the Intervals of Re- 
piration : For this cauſe the Members of a Period ought 
0 be united by the Union of a ſingle Sentence, of that 
Body of which they are Members. This Union is very 
liſcernable, for the Voice repoſes at the end. of every Mem- 
er, only the better to continue its Courſe, it ſtops not 
ully, but at the end of the whole Sentence. | 
Variety may be two ways in a Period, i. e. in the Senſe, 
ind in the Words. The Senſe of each Member of the Pe- 
lod ought to differ with each other. We cannot expreſs 


dne another too near. | 
An Example of a Period of two Members: As, (1). Be» 
ore I ſball ſay thoſe Things (0 Conſcript Fathers) about the Pub- 
ie Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this time; (2.) I ſhall lay 
fore jou, in few Words, the Motives of the Journey, and the 
Return. The next conſiſts of three Members; as, (1.) Since, 
N reaſon of my Age, I durſt not pretend to aſſume the Authority 
I this Poſt; (2.) And bad fix'd it as @ Maxim that nothing 
ught here to be produc'd but what was perfected by Induſtry and 
lavour'd by the Underſtanding ; (3+) 1 thought that my whole 
Lime and Pains ſhould be transfer'd to thoſe of my Friends, 


ple: (1.) f Impudence ſhould have as great Prevalence in the 
Court, (2.) 45 Inſolence bas found in the Country and deſart 
M 3 Places, 


rs, becauſe its Beauty proceeds from the Equality of the 


e different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different Words 
{different ſignification: Equal Periods are not to follow 


The laſt conſiſts of four Members, of which this is an Exam- | 
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Places, (30 Aulus Czcinna wou'd not leſs in this Tul g 
way to the Impudense of Abutius, (4.) than be bas alreayy is 
Violence 138 to bis Inſolence, 1 * 

This is ſufficient to give a full Idea of the Nature an 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted meerly ig 
compliance with Cuftom, being ſenſible that the Leang 
will be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage from 
it, till he has arriv'd much beyond the Province of Gu 
mar, that there will be few Maſters found, who have the 
Education of Children, that know any thing of this Mat 


ter. . ' . 
Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men g 
ſhort Speaking, has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms 
Conſtruction, by which Words are transpos'd, left out, one 
Put for another, and the like, The Figures therefore df 
Conſtruction are theſe ; 

I. Tranſpoſition, which is the placing of Words in a Set 
tence out of their Natural Order of Conſtruction, to plak 
the Ear in rendring the Contexture more agreeable, ev 
gant, and harmonious: For when the concurrence of rough 
Conſonants, and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and 
Pronunciation inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, but n6 
ver but upon ſuch an Occaſion, except in Verſe, where 
—_— is generally more elegant and harmonious that 
in Proſe. 4 | 
. it Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a der 
tence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and perſect Cop 
fruftion 3 as, I come from my Father's that is, Fom my I 
ther's Houſe ; but Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreb 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their number in Engliſh is tu 
great to be enumerated; but for our direction, we my 
mind theſe Rules: 1, That whatever Word comes to bs 
repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the it 
elegant repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be leſt ont} 
as, This is my Maſler's Horſe ; or, This Horſe is my Maſter" 
for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe, 24ly, Words that ut 
neceſſarily imply'd need not be 'expreſsd as, I li 
Vork: Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need nt 
be expreſs'd. 3dly, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom (vp 
uw in any Language, are not to be expreſs'd withoi 
ſome particular Reaſon ; as, A good Man leads a good Lief 
where the Mnality G cod is neceffary to the Name Life. 


III. 36 


=” 
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III. Subſtitution, is the one Word for another, or 

e Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word 
r another : And the Conſtruttion indeed often lies ig the 

-nce, and not in the Words; as, The whole Nation were in 

Uproar 3 where the whole Nation is put for all the People of 
e Nation. Part of the Men are kill; Part and Nation 
-nifying Number, (tho? the Name be of the Number figni- 
ring one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the 
umber ſignifying many, but it may be in either. | 


— —— __ — A 1.4 * — _— — —— „ 


CAA p. XI. 


Y Stops or Pauſes in Sentences; the Uſe of Marks 
in Writing, and Abbreviations of Words. © 


Rom what has been (aid of Sentences *tis plain, that in 
a full Sentence there may be four Members, viz. Com- 
a () Semicolon (3) Colon (:) and Period, or full-Stop (.) 
I theſe bear a kind of Muſical proportion of Time one to 
nother: For a Comma ſtops the Readers Voice, while he 
ay privately tell one; che Semicolon, two; the Colon, three; 
nd the Teriod four. 
The Uſe of theſe Points, Pa uſes or Stops, is not only to 
te a proper Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity 
d Confuſion of the Senſe in the joining Words together 
a Sentence. After a Comme always follows ſomething 
ſe which depends upon that which is ſeparated from it by a 


mma; as, 


If Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Temper ſhows 
In keen Iambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


Where the Senſe is not compleat in the firft Verſe, 'and 
he ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt, A Si, or 
f Colon, is made uſe of when” half the Sentence remains 
et behind 3 4s, E e 5 
Tho' God bids Peace with Promiſes of Life, . 
Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife; 
By bloody Wars Earth making deſolate, 
And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate, &c. 
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A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is perſef 
but the Sentence not ended ; as, | 120 b 
0 Lord! in thee do I put my Truſt: ſave me from all 

thoſe, that — bs. A 25 me 2 | 


The full- Point is when the Sentence is compleat and end- 


ed; as, 
0 Shame ! 0 Curſe ! 0 more than beliſh Syight ! 
Damm d Devils ! with each other never fight, 


Beſides theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifes 
Queftion is ask d, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion 
is compleat; this is the Figure of it (?) as, 


Why ſo Frolick ? Why ſo Merry? 
Is your Noddle full of Sherry ? 


When we expreſs our Wonder, or Admiration of an 
thing after the Sentence, we put this Point (), which is call 
a Point of Admiration ; as, O Times! 0 Manners ! 

In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe ang 
ther diſtinct Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe ofthe 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus mark'd (), and is calli 
a Parent beſis; as, For to their Power (J bear Record) they ner 
willin * 

When Words cannot be written entirely in the Line, the 
Syllables are parted, one ending the Line, and another ofthe 
ſame Word beginning the next; and this is mark'd at the 
end of the firſt Line thus () | 

The (e) is often left out as well as other Vowels, for tie 
fake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſirophe, and 8 
thus expreſs d (), as, I am ama d, for amazed; Hear 
loy'd me, for Henry loved me, &c. 

Accent () being plac'd over any Vowel in a Word, notes 
that the tone, or ſtreſs of the Vowel in pronouncing, 15 u- 
on that Syllable. 8 | R 

Breue () is a curve, or crooked mark over a Vowel, aud 
denotes that the Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. 

Dialyſis (.) being two Points plac'd over two Vomelsd 
a Word, that — otherwiſe make a Diphthong, fat 
*em into two ſeveral Syllables , 

Index (CF) the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that palla 
to be very remarkable againſt which its plac'd. l 

Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, 
at the foot of the Page. Several of em ſet together dun 


ut paſſage of the Author, 


er into leſſer parts. 


Ing, this mark (“) is put u 


— as, Eu- pbrà. tes. 


ning, or end, or 3 
n call'd 5 


Paratbeſis 


N. Note. 

N. B. Nota Bene, mark well, 

vid. vide, ſee, 

u. videlicet, or videre licet, 

you may ſee. 

. d. idem, the ſame. 

e. id eſt, that 16. 

J. Lo as it were, 
quaſi dicat, as if be 

ſhould | ſay. 

c. ſcilicet or ſcirelicet, you 

may know. 

etc. et cætera, the reſt. 

XC. and ſo forth, or ſo on. 


— Non Liquet, zt appears 
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hat there is ſomething wanting, deſective, or immodeſt in 
thus, * * *. 

125 (+) a Dagger, is us'd as well as the Aſteri[m, to 


efer the Reader to the Margin. 
$:8i0n ( $), or Diviſn is us'd in ſubdividing of a Chap- | 


Caret (“), when any Letter, Syllable or Word hap- 
hens, by Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Print» 
nder the Interlineation in the 


Alice 


rat place where it is to come; as when was gone, &c. 


 Circumflex (+) is the ſame in ſhape as the Carer, but is al- 
rays plac'd over ſome Vowel ofa Word, to denote 4 long 


Hyphen (- - ) Connexion, is us'd to join or compound two 
tds into one, as, Male-contents, Male-adminſtration ; Or 
— Names or Words are 4 left out, 'a ſtroke or 
[mall Line is thus put — to fignify the Name or Word 

Inderſtood, with the anztia! and final Letters at the begin- | 


plac'd over a Vowel, it is not 


but a daſb for M or N. 
, or Brackets include Words or ee 
if the ſame valne and fignification with thoſe they are 
pin'd to, and may be us'd in their ſtead. 
Nuutation ( *© ), or a double C ma turn'd, is 
beginning of ſuch Lines as ate recited out of other Authors; 
% © LOOK UPON ME THAT I MAY BE SEEN 


put at the 


dit. ditto, the ſame. 


p. per pro, by. 
Cent. Centu m, an Hundred. 


e. g. exempli gratia, examples. 


v. g. _ gratia, as for er. 


MS. — 4 written 
Book or Copy. 

p. pagina, fide or page. 

li. Linea, Line. 

I. liber, Book. - 


fol. folio, Books of Gs nd 


e, or a balf 
q · Ato. quarto, 4 — of a 
et, 


8vo. 


— — — — — CP 


1298 
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and. 


130 
gvO. Octa vo, having eight 
leaves to a Sheet. 4 
12mo. Duodecimo, Twelves, 
or a Sheet divided into 12 
* parts, as this Grammar. 

A Column is half a fide of a 
Leaf, as in the Notes of 
" #his Book. \ 

P. S. Poſtſcript, after written. 

Fra. Francis, Frances. 

; Br Recipe, Take thou, 

each alike, 

P. A Pugil, or half a bandful. 

M. Manipulus, à band ful. 

Ss. Semiſſis, half a pound, 

q. ſ. quantum ſufficit, a ſuſi- 

cient quantity. 

9. 1. quantum libet, as much 

4 you pleaſe, 

CC. Two hundred. 

D. or 10. Five hundred. 

_— Six hundred. 

M. or Cl. One Thouſand. 


1 Five thouſand; 
68. I57. Ten thouſand, 


* Opitty thouſand. 
NBOCxII One thouſand 


ſeven hundred and twelve. 


Pr, Prieft. 16 

Peac. Deacon. 

— Curizs, Curate. 
|, Clericus, Clergymans 

Bp. Biſhop. 

' ABp. Archbiſhop. 
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: J acro ſanfte 


of Lam, 
M. D. Medicinz Doctor. 
Dioctor of 


Cuſtos Sigilli,the Keqw 

of the Sal. 
Ct S. Cuſtos Privati Sigill, 
| Philom. P ilomathes, 4 lover 


The End of the GRAMMAR. 


or D, D. ctris, Doty 


Phyfic, © 

A. B. Artium Baccalaureny 
Bache lor of Arts. 

A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ms 
fler of Aris. 

F. R. S. Fellow . the Royal 
Society. 


fefſor of Greſham Colle 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Mulig 
at Greſpam College. 


C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti c 
lege, at Oxford. 


eeper of tbe Prim · Sul. 


f of F Learnin 
V. D. M. Verbi I Dei Mitt 


ſter, e of the V 


8. Jeſus the three 1 
1 Letters 

Name in 1 

S. V. Siſte Viator, Stand ſtil 


Traveller. 


D 
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CRAp. I. | 
Of Accents and Quantities. | 


He Art of Pronunciation is reckon'd a' part. of Gram- | 
mar, and is the true Utterance of Words, according | 
d their Quantity and Accent, Quantity, is the Length-or 

Shortneſs of Syllables; and the Proportion, generally ſpeak- | 

ng, betwixt a long and ſhort Sylla ble is two to one; as in 
Uufic, two Quavers to one Crotchet . © HOP | 
In Engliſh, as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not 4 | 

_ 


pnly theſe long and hort Syllables, but thofe which are 
either long or ſhort,” as the Meaſure requires; as, 
Records and Records. 

[a] Accent is the raiſing and falling of the Voice, above 
or under its uſual Tone, but an Art of which we have lit- 
tle Uſe, and know leſs, in the Engliſh Tongue; nor are we 
ike to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unleſs the 
ut of Delivery, or Utterance, were a little more fiudy'd. bh 


La] There are three ſorts of Ac- | them could not be deliver'd in Wri- 
ts, an Acute, a Grave, and an] ting. Some of our Moderus (eſpe- 
iaflex, which is alſo call'd a cir- cially Mr. Biſh, in his Art ot Poe- 
cumflex, The Acute, or Sharp, | try) and lately Mr. Mazrevxre, in 
naturally raiſes the Voice; and the | what he calls The Englzſh Gram- 
rave, or to as naturally falls it. | mar, erroneouſly uſe Accent for 
The Circumflex is a kind of Undu- Quantity, one fignifying the Lenęth 
lation, or Waving of the Voice; as | or Shorrneſs of a Syllable, the other 
1 pronouncing amare, td love, you | the raifing or falling of the Voice 
ould Pronouuce It as if ſpelt aa- | in Dzſconrſe ; which indeed moſt 
Mare, riing at the firſt a, and fal- People have naturally, except ſuck 
lug at the ſecond. But tho? the La- who have the Misfortune of  Mo- 
ns (in imitation of the 1 notony, or of Speaking always in 
have ſome Signs to expreſs theſe | the ſume Tone of Voice; which is 
Marks, yet the Uſe of them is not | a great Vice in Urrerance,and what 
-own, except in the diſtinction | few are guilty of, but ſuch as have 
4 Adverbs : Nay, ſhould ſome old a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe 
nee ariſe ſrom the Dead, if we | of a grefſer Conſtftucion ſeldom 

lev Quatilian, the Rules of | are fixt to one Tone, 5 


— A 


„ 


— — — ' GC — 
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ral ſorts of Feet, yet do th 


_ ler 
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Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Ex 
gliſh. (as well as all other Languages) form'd ; ang the 
Horace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-cight ſens 
| do they all, and many more, ariſe fron 
the various Compoſitions of long and ſhort Syllables, 
2 to the different 
our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to lay do 
Rules of Quantity, by which we may in —— — 
rive at ſome Certainty in this partieular. 
In Words whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 
e yet gaining different Name, 


ill, diftingurſbes the ſound: t 
I Names that's 1 is found, 
In Words that differ in the 
ling, the firft Syllable of the Name 
lable of the mation is ſhort 5 as the following Exats 


ples will ſhew; for no Words of different ſenſe are eu 
ly ſpelt alike, unleſs the Name, and the Affirmation. 


Feet that are in uſe is 


e, but not in- the 
long, but the laſt yþ 


Names. Words of Affirmation, 

Talent 2 

4 Mecemt | | Accent 
I be firſt Cement The laſt | Cement 
Fyllable is } Collect Syllable is 2 Colle 
pronounc d Condu@Z, ronounc'd } Condut "i" 
long. Jae 1 ng. | Confort "oy 

{ Convert | Convert 

- 1:17 0 e 


A verv Learned and Isgenious 
Author gives us this familiar a1 
eaſie Diſtinction betwixt Luantzty 
and Accent: It may be obſerv'o, 
that the Variations of che Voice, 
© by high and low, long and ſhort, 
© loud or ſoft, (howeyer they ha p- 
© pen to be:contounded/by ſome) are 

© all of as different Nature and El- 
* tes, as the Bears of a Drum are 
© from the Sounds ofa Trumpet, or 
© che Reading in one unvarted Tone 
< is from Sing ing. All che poſſihle 
* Diverſities of Poetic Feet, together 
© with the es ol loud and ſoft, 
the Drum exprefles to 8 wonders ;:. 


hut while yet there is yopo7ypt 4 | 


> 4 &4« i / - : in 
*. 4p the Soul itſelf 60 


© in the Sound, thete can be n 
ook for Accents : This plain It 
© ftrument does indeed in one ling 
Tone ſhew what a Power theres 
in Mulical Numbers, and of 8 
various movement of Poetit Fitk 
< and how, che Ear is affected wil 
© the ſadden intermixtute of la 
« and ſoft Notes; but let the TW 
pet ell how far ſhort all theſe 
of well-turn'd and 1 
© Accents : In theſe con [ip 
© of Language, cheſe being the Bip 
* chantrents, Which being | 
« apply's._ to well-choſen Wong 
© lead all the Paſſions 9 ” 
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| Names. wh 9 at ne 
e L 
Frequent” 
* , 
The firſt |. 063 


llable is Preſent * 
— 41 Project 


nd ſome others. But the following Rules of ae nin 
r UCL... 


—— find. 8 

n 
r is 52 * „ell 

ſs, b e, jen , ere Y, &c. E 

When (er), (or), (ure) te Synab- words do end, 

of the ß Smd they the ſound extend,, 


2) In Words of two Sylables which end in er, 07,07 ra- 
her our and ure, the farft is long, as enter, Honor, Or * 
ture, &c. but we muſt except defer, refer, e hich 

deed belong to the Rule of Particles. 


— fo end 
DICE Land 


- 1 ® ——- 


ww 4 


When Particles, with AIP eren ; 
The laſt #30 longahen their owin proper Sounds. = 
Wade 5 Particles are compounded with Worte of 
ble, the Word- it ſelf is long f as, allure, collegue, 
aa except obje#, adj Advent, Aſpett, Compaſs, 
Conduit, . perfe, Perfume, ' Pre ale, Profit, Pro- 


Succour Subſtance, Suburbs 
_ * 15 2 unte, when they are 
the *foregoing Rule, not che Ez- - 


Weder Ending's hound, 


2858 


n 


11 One- eSyllab'-Words are ju, 8 f 1 
—— FL 9 


83% e or of POBTRY. 
"HanEnding be added to a Word-of:two $ rad 


Syllable which: was originally contin 
Profitable, except proteſt, Prote — a 


len many Syllables compoſe a Md, 
That Ve long, that from 1he "OT 1 
+ Except Poſition gave the laſt but one. . &; 
 » (Bycrouding Conſonants) a longer us.. 

140 ln Words of many Syllables (as we call al that cout 
of mofe than two) the third Vowel from the laſt is long, s, 
Salvnion, Damnation, &c. except when the laſt Syllable but 
* «one is long by Poſition, that is, by the coming together 

many Con ſonants, and bearing the Vowel hard upon en 
as, - ——_—_ accompliſh, — — 2 we may al 
A Affidavit, antecedent, Armado, Balcont Br 
. Dendaliir, Horizon; obduicis — 
Zee, Precedent, 1 0 — too 0 tele Preſident) 
ant, Vagary. , In, theſe that "312 Sade 
10 3 25, 8 4B comprehend, — 


Some Words 3 
| Ev'nof — e. — 22 foal. | 


: The fourth, or of the laſt up one 5 
2 5 the 1 i ＋ Ne The. | 


Some Words of many 8 ables ha ve toy long d / 
Dies. the fourth or fifth Vowe! fromthe laſt, and the aft bit 
One ; tho the Quantity of the laſt be not ſo loudly ſounded 
an the Delivery; as, Actdemy, which yet is often pronoute! 


HT Acrimony, admirable. Tho' it wy 
doubted wh — as uſually pronounc'd, be 


more properly one long and three ſhort. - Ate 4 
mom, Alimony, ambulatory, oe 1 2 ary 4 — 
Apoplexy, arbitrary, Audztory, habitdh te, Hierarchy 
Rags ae » refratt ory, ſedextary. 


-_ 


— 


* = 
Py » a Q_ - m 


Rs + Four or more Syllables; that end in N n 
© The feſt and 140, long Slables confeſ 5 | 
ef But v: and all Words of four or 108 Me 


Hes ending s, have tbe firſt and laft Shade 
2* ENTREES except ge 


e „ 


Some are 0 doubtful Quantity b 7, 
"Cone 2 aw te Jn pol 


SE ne a ? Funn W 4.443 ak 


: 
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dome are of a doubtful Quantity, according to the Win. 
Occaſion of the Writer or Speaker; as, acceptable, conjrr 
ite, corruptible, Confeſſor, Sudseſſor, &c. and indeed. ſome oft 
Eren i d eee ee eee ee 501 


Back to the Vowels. naw convey your Exe,  J - 
And there the Rules of uantity youll "Jpp,, 85 X 
In Words that m . les deny. ' wor #2 _ 
For Common mofl they ſhort, and long are found, F.. . + 
But thoſe that to ſuch Conſonants are bound 1, + 
As cloſe the Lips, can ner extend their Sud. % 

" Empbatic Words we juftly ſtill produces + 


Bui every Sign ij Port by ſacred Uſe. | 

The Rules of the Vowels will be found at the begir 
if the Grammar; and we here may add to theſe Obſerva-- 
ions, that moſt Words of one Syllable are common, except 
hey end with ſilent (e), whoſe nature it is to lengthen -the- 
foregoing Vowel.. All the Signs are ſhort, without an Em-- 
phaſis, which they ſeldom ha ve; as, 2, the, an, for, 32 
ph, 10, from, &c. but whatever Word of one Syllable ends 
ith a Letter that cloſes the Mouth, ean never be long; as 
pll ſuch as end in (m,, or the ſound of (wv), and in moſtæ 
N tes, | 


Two Syllables our Engliſh Feet compoſe, | 
But Quantities diſtinguiſh them from Proſe, . 
Z; long and ſhort in variou ſtations plar'd ! 


Our Enghifh Verſe bar monibuſſy is grace J. 
With rake long Heroic Feer we raiſe, 
But theſe to vary is the Poets Praiſ ee. 
For the ſame Sounds perpetually diſguſt : = 5 
DRY DEN:- 10 ths Variety was Ju ft. 
Having given theſe Rules for * in the Engliſh» 
Tongue, we muſt obſerve, that two Syllables make a Poetic. 
vt, which hitherto will not admit a greater number, tho 
i the Latin and.Greek a Foot might contain fix, and thoſe - 
icht be reſolv'd into the ſimple Feet of two or three Syllas 
es, Heroic Verſes conſiſt of five ſhort, and five Jong Syllables - 
atermixt, but not ſo very ſtrictly, as never to alter that Or 
Mr. Dryden has vary'd them with admirable Beauty, 
Kginning his Herolc Verſe ſometimes with a Jong Syllable, . 
llow'd by two ſbort, and other Changes, Which-a- Maſter 
my muſt venture o md „ 
From hence tis plain, that the Learner can never imagin 
Fat any number of Syllables is 9 to make any un 
2 nnn. RÄ 


— 
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of Verſe, for by that means there could be no Profet g 
that to conſtitute a Verſe, variety of Numbers is necefln, 
In Engliſh, the Metre or ſorts of Verſe are extreamly u 
rious and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to ihm 
duce any new Form he pleaſes. The moſt us'd are, fir ts 
＋ confifting of five long and five ſhort Syllables gere. 


He 

ra 3 Verſes of four Feet, and of three Feet: 
= Peer 254 a Cefure, or one Sylla ble, Nene 
deen endeayoor'd to be introduc'd, but never yet have hee 
able tv eftablifh themſelves. a”; 


C To help the Learner to ſome Means or Examples 
oy new Feet in the Exgliſb Tongue, we ſhall here ſe 
down the Variatiöns made by the Ancients, of a long at 
ort Syllable. * 

| A Spore, Two long Syllables. 
Pirrie, Two ſhort Syllables. 

| Trochte, A long and ſhort Syllable. 

| Jambic, A ſhort and a long Syllable. 

| Theſe are of Two Syllables. j 
A Melo, Three long Syllables. 

Tribrach, Three ſhort Syllables. : 
 Dattyl, One long and two ſhort Syllables, | 
. * Anapeft, Two ſhort and one long Syllable 


[6] Bur as many Ways as Quan- | moſt in ourEngliſh Verſe, Tit 
vines is quite contrary to'ths 
des «ad Trae] * Lade fr 8 red wel 1 
different Feet have the Greek Poets zanguid Motivns ; 2s all theſe Met 
| i. * fin hich move from long w 

 Gontriv'd, and that under diſtin& move — Pink 
. 32 is the { Tribracl are very rapid, as ls 
Opinion «of ſome Learned Men in Motoſs 97 4 a 1 * 
this Way, that Poetic Numbers Tho — 12 
may be ſufficientiy explain'd, by | Ignorance o ou N 
thoſe of two or three Sy llables, in- thought rhe only Eſſent Realiryth 
do which the reſt are to be reſoly'd, | tzliſh Verſe, yet - 28 Sic. of 
Of thoſe eight here ſer *. the N 12 5 ry 
A cookderable., 2s being the Beg as {+ plain from the ON 
NP yang mt Wipe icverſ ' Milton. But if you reſolve to wil 
- Meaſures us'd jn the Heroic v e | A eg, ot Fs ke ape 
by Homer, Virgil, Sc. Theſe two in — zun them erna 
e e | CEC TOE ta 
.4 ent Orion 2 : h , he Ky 
even, ſtr ATR. Wes | My Lord 7 agg * 

= Trot, as I may ſay ; but the Da- an Enemy den he vouch 

Eil reſembles the nimbler ſtrokes exakt in it, w This Nicmebu 

of a Gallop. —An inverted Pata is | _—_— double of int 

— Motion —— — — which yer are never pf 
ge. Th ; F ly us'd, but in Ble 

enrage; The Jambic is alſo of a | perly cath 

light and ſpritely nature, and reigns 
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„ Art of POET RV i General; and firſt; of 
- Epigram, Paſtoral; Elegy, and Lyric. 


Avingin the foregoing Chapter laid down the Rules of 
the Mechanic part of, Poetry, which is as far, as the 
rammar generally goes, tho with great Abſurdity, we ſhalb 
proceed to the Axt it ſelf, which (by we know not what 
fatuation) has never been yet taught in our Schools. For 
hetry is to he bani{h'd our Studies entirely, to what pur- 
e does every Petty School teach the Rules of Quantity ? 
ut if we are allow'd to read the Poets, nay, if we are ſo 
1nd of them, as to teach them to Children before they are 
aſters of the Tongue they ſtudy, why muſt not the Beauty 
d Excellence of their Works be ſhown ? By the firſt we 
ach Boys to be meer Vezſifyers, Poetaſters.; by the ſecond. - 

e form their, Judgment, and let them ſee the Difficulty of 
ing. a good Poet; which wou'd deter them attemptingan 
& for which they find no true Genius, and at the fame 
me give them a juſt value for. the Books they read. The 
dmmon Proſodia's make Scriblers, which is a Scandal; the 
reſent Rules inſtitute a Poet, which is an Honour. 
For the Learner. muſt not fancy, that to write a Verſe; os 
paclude a Rhime, gives the Title of Poet; no, he muſt un- 
ritand the Nature of his Subje&t throughly 5 and let his 
py of Verſes. or Poem be never ſo. ſhort, he muſt form 
Delign, or Plan, by which every Verſe ſhall be directed to 
certain End, and each have a juſt Dependance on the other 
r only this can produce the Beauty of Order and Harmo- 
hand ſatisfy a rational Mind. For to jumble a Compa- 
j of Verſes together without any Deſign, let them be ne- 
er ſo ſmooth and flowing, is an Undertaking of no Value 
nd incapable of any thing, Great and Noble. A Blockbead 
ith a good Ear, and a tolerable Knowledge of the Lan- 
"age, may do theſe, but nothing but a Poet the other. . 
But if a Deſign he neceſſary in the ſhorteſt and leaft of 
ur Poems, it is vaſtly more neceſſary in thoſe of greater 
"Sth; which without this will Infallibly prove intolerably. 
F 1 2 3 ; , b +4 te- 
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138 The Art f POETRY. 
tedious, and a rude indigefted Heap. Fix this, therefore. is 
the Learner's Mind, thata..VERSIFY ER and POET we 
two different Things; the firſt is Contemptible, and tas 
been ſo theſe 2000 years, but the later "Honourable in the 
Opinion of the Men of Senſe and Learning, in 21} Ages and 
Nations, face the Birth of this Heav'aly Art. 
| Beine we come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of u 
we muſt premiſe a Word or two to the Teachers, The 
Maſter, or Miſtreſs, who inſtructs the Young in this Ar; 
_ſhow'd thoroughly know its Nature and Parts, not only i 
this, which is but an Abridgment of a larger Diſcourſe, 
that will be publiſh'd ſoon after it, but the full diſplay d 
this Art in a much greater Volume. 
- They ſhou'd likewiſe read themſelves, with Application, 
all the beſt Tranſtations of the old Latina and Greet Poets; 
and dirett their Scholars to Read and Study the ſame, Fur 
tho? theſe Tranſlations are far ſhort of the Originals, jt 
are they capable, as they are, of fixing a juſt and true Taft 
and Reliſh of the Nature of Poetry in the Engliſh Student; 
which has not been kept ſo much in View in moſt of our 
Modern Compoſitions, but as they depart from Nature, 
want her Regularity of Order and Beauty. Ovid's Men 
morphoſis ſhowd be firft read thoroughly, becauſe it fur 
niſhes all the Hiftories of the Heathen Gods, and their No 
tions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord Bay, 
Danet, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid, Ht 
race, Homer, we have in part in pretty good Verſions; And 
in ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every day take a Leſſon 
befides that which he takes in the Rules of the Art; by whid 
he may come to join the Theory and Practic, which ou 
can make a Poet, or Judge of Poetry, : 
We now come to the Rules of POETRY, in which I 
- begin with the Moſt inferiour Kind, and ſo aſcend by dex 
up to the higheſt Performance in the Art. | 
Epigram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES 
or rather the Ground neareſt to the firſt Step of its Aſcent, 


Of FPIGRAM. 
The Epigram in Shortneſs takes delight, | 
And i 7 | 


al 


all Subjects are its proper Right, 
Net each of one alone can only write. 


| 2 Epigram is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one ii. 
ly 


hing, with Beauty and Point ; All Things are ao 


| 
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x treated of in the Epigrean, provided that Brevity, Beauty 


and Point are preſerved. | od! 

Two Parts this little whole muſt fill compoſe, 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe : ia, 
To make this Poem perſoct, be your Care E 
That Beauty, Point and Brevity appear. N 
The Epigram conſiſts of two Parts, the Recital of the S- 
*, and the Conclufion, Beauty runs through the whole, but 
x Point is for the Concluſion only. | I 


That you this needful Brevity may claim, 
Let one Thing only be your careful Aim; 
And in few Words that only Thing expreſs, ' 
But Worls thas Force and Energy confeſs. 
To attain this Brevzty, you muſt not aim at many Things, 
through the whole Zpigram, and then take care to expreſs 
ut Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch” 
ords, as that to extend them into more, wouꝰd enervate and 
e the Force and Strength of the Thought, and the Pont 
r Acumen, 4 171 þ IT > þ 47 T 1700 
Beanty's harmonious Symetry of Parts, _ 
Which to the whole an Excellence imparts, 
Adorn'd with ſmeet Simplicity and Truth, 
The Diction ii polite, and ne'r uncouth. 
This BEAUTY Sweetneſs s muſt comprize, 
Which from the Sub jeli, well refed, will riſe, 
The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and barmo- 
ous Formation of the whale, and the apt Agreement ofall 
the Parts of the Poem, from the beginning to the 'end, with. 
a ſweet Simplicity and Truth. The Language muſt be Po- 
lite, not Ruſtic :. The. Peauty-muſt, always be accompany'd 
"ith Sweetneſs, which varys according to the Subject; if that 
de delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, Oc. thoſe. Qualities 
ariſe from the well expreſſing of the Subject, that wil] 
give Beauty and Sweetneſs, - But this muſt not be too viſtbly 
ought after; avoid rather what is harſh,, and an Enemy to 
etneſs in the Language, than ſtudy too much to enci 
Tie POINT in the Concluſion takes its Place, © 

And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace 5\ 
Some unexpected, and "ſome biting Thought © 
With poi nan Wit, end ſhary Expreſſion fraught, 
l 0 ' The 
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140 The Art of POET RV. 
The third neceſfary Quality of the E an is the POINT; 
and it is much inſiſted on by the 5 — Critic, 
and is chiefly in the aeg, z where it muſt end with — 
thing biting and unexpected. Tbere are others who ever 
exclude the Point from Epigram, becauſe Catullu has it not 
ſo frequently as, Martial j but sea in other Things, ve 
muſt be guided by the majority if we here exe 


the Pint, we may have iff, Tl thro 
ade Kab read ſy rrongh n 


From two to twenty Fer erſes it dee, hh 
But beſt when two, or our, it not ' tranſcends. 
„ 


The number of Verſes i in an, Epigram is from two to 
twenty, or even to fiſty; but the ſborter the better, becauſe 
it comes neareft to the Perfection of Brevity, We hare not 
many formal Fpitrams in 1 but then we run into: 
worſe Error, hy ſcatterin 72 grammatic Point througi 
all our Verſes, to the ſcandal af the Engliſh Poeti, fince tit 

lly belongs to Fpigram. One Example e ſhall ſuffice, and 
that is from Mr. Brown, — on a Gentleman who took * 
Oaths, and made three Gods of the Trinit gg. 


The ſame Allebiante 10 iwo 1 King che) 

Swears the Alley Faith 10 90158 and {nt 2055 75 11 
No wonder, if 14 Sweay Beer always fre, 
ho bas two Gods 10 Swear by, mo than we, | — 


Here is the Brevity, Point and Beauty of an 2 en 
preſs d by a Domeſtic Exa 72 You may find ſeveral Hg. 
ki ao al 1 85 the fame. Author, 85 | 

I Cowley, an 3 E. out ak ALT | 
OO VHC ATE 1 * TEES 41 | 
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1 

The 1 3 ſing Swain ö 

Ron barmleſs Nymphs t fngs of happy So Woods and Plain, 
Show'd Sbow'd through 1570 whole diſc ſcover eve 7 where 0 

Their old fimplicity and pious Air. we 4s ; 
ee Charaſters of Maids and Youth, 

Ungrefc'd. Plaingeſs, Innacence, and Truth. ; 

As every ſort of ,Pperryisan. Imitation of ſomething, © 
the Paſtoral an Imitation of a Shepberd's Life, conſidet d ui. 
der that Character, or rather an Imitation of rural A tio 
Leis Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Picty, on 20 _ 
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The Art of FOE TRY. 141 
bons. maintain'd through the whole Poem; the Perſons in- 
00 being Innocent and Simple, without Corruption 
ich as Shepherds, Goatherds, Cowherds, Pruner, aud the likes 
re Characters therefore ſhou'd repreſent that antient In- 
ocence, and un practic d Plainneſs which was then in the 
orld, and which is viſible in Theocrztus and Vigil, as may 
e ſeen in the Tranſlations of thoſe Poets, a: 


Each Paſtoral a little Plot muſt own, . 
Which as it muſt be fimple, muſt be one ß — 
With ſmell Digreſſons it will yer diſpenſe, © 
Nor needs it as Allegorie Senſe r 
Every Paſtoral Poem ſhou'd have a little Plot or Fable, 
hich may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral Scene it muſt be 
imple, and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of —_— . 
jons, provide they be little. Nor is the Poet oblig d al- 
is to make it Allegorss, that is, to have ſome real Perſons 
neant by thoſe fictitious Shepherds which ate introduced. 
This Rule of the Plot is every where obſerv*d by Vrrgzl, pare 
icularly in his — hy is the Standard of Paſloralt. The 
Plans, or Arguments of this and two or three more, will 
take this plain: Of the firft. r 
Melibozus, an unfortunate Shepherd, in introduc with Ti- 
one more — the former addreſſes bis Complaint 
F bis Suff rings and Baniſhment to the later, who ' enjoys bis 
Flcks and Folds in this public Calamity, and therefore 5 
1s Gratitude io be Benefactor from whence this Favour flow 42 
Put Melibceus accuſes Fortune, Civil War, &c. bidding Adieu 
1 Native Home. This is therefore a Dialogue - the next— 
| Is a Paſtoral Complaint without any Dialogue; for C O- 
YDON 7#n a Courtſhip wholly Paſtoral, complains of the 
Loyneſs of Alexis, recommends — for bis Beauty, ent i 
" playing on the rural Pipe; invites him into the Count 2 pre 
wing bim the Pleaſures of the Place, with a Preſent of Nuts 
Apples. But finding all in vain, be reſolves 10 quit bis | 
lever, and betake himſelf again to bis Buſineſs, Here is 2 
= bm or Deſign, which makes every, thing depend up- 
vide r. f 
Is the third Menaless, Damæta, and Palewen are intro- 
luc d in this manner. Damztas and Menalcas, after ſome 
vuntry Railery, agree 10 try which bas the beſt Still at Song, 


int that the;r Neigbbour Palzmon ſball be judge of thei Per- 


both, dectares bimſelf unfit to de- 
overſie, and ſo leaves it undetermin dl. 
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Ve need givr no more Examples here of the little Phi 
Fable of a — — you may conſult Mr. eee 
the ſeveral — — wa _ hich'you vi 
r Rule abundantly. e191 
bs 1. 


Connections, a#1 Tranfirfons, 
* "Theyare not made too ſtrict and regular. 


The ConneRions ſhou'd be negligent, and the Nas 
eaſy; as may be obſery'd in thoſe of Ic #; for 2. 0 
Regularity i in theſe, will make the Poem and bert 


4 The Paſtoral edmitc of vom mie, 
1 . Of Promiſes, Co mplazuts, of Mirth and Joys, 
if — Catel tene, Sh Singing, Riddles, Jeſt, - 

.of ParabJes, Sentences, and the ref. 


| Pha) ic Queſtions, Riddles, Purables, ou t to deeminent 
in this Poem, which. gives a ipeculiar Reliſh of the ancient 
Manner of Writing ;and the Writer fhou'd ſhow ſome con. 
petent Skill in the Subjef-Matter which makes the Charallet 
of the Perſons introduc'd ; as Forgil every _—_ 0 1 
the Moderns feldom or never. - - 
The Style muſt ftill be natural and Fa | 
Ani Elegante ia eve Part 2 
| |» Tee bumble Method ee pom 
\ But bates thy Falling of a 


The Seyle ougdt to he natural, clear 2n@etegand, bit 
thing ſublimeor lofty, or ſet off with ſuch Ornaments as at 
not 141 . reeable to the Humility of the Subject, I 
Sentences ſhqu'd be ſhort and ſmart, and the Verſfcatiol 
ſmooth, eaſy and harmonious, without Affectation of Galy 
deur and Majeſty, but when akin to the n 3 as in daß 
of Frgil's to nn ole 


2 © \Opperd 10 thai nber ow 15 Swyle, 
Makes Shepherds ſpeat a 2 baſe and vile | 


: - This Kendal kas done in his-Peftorats; and ſeveral othenj 
changing Damon and Phillis into Tom an Bei. Nor nr 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paſſoral ; We muſt eithel 
feign Names repealing to the Subjekt, or borros 
which we find already in good Authors. This Poem 57 
never to exttell one hundred Verſes; the beſt of of Fi ff 


but At, 0 that (Engliſh) about ſeyenty. | | * 
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t mourns with flowing Hair at Nen —_ 
Ii paints the Lover's Torments an ents 5 
A Miſtreſs flatter}, threatens, and tnvines. 


17 was firſt, made on Mifificholy'Sub 06s on the 
of Friends, Or. as 0vid o 55 ON which 5 tran» 
ated. In Procefs of Time, Joy, Wihes, and atmoft every 
jubjeft, was made free of the Fleas, as Complaints,ExpoRu- 
tions, Prayers, Love, Vous, rn ogratulations, 
imonitions, Reproaches s T2HT2S 


The Model of tb Poem ſhou'd be man; 
And every ſte — > an, N . 
And all diretted to ſome cenain EAM. 

Aud Verſe on Verſe perpetually depenl. 
This and all other Poems ought to have à Plan made of 
he whole Deſign before a Line is written: For elſe the 
uthor will not Thades where to begin, and where to end, but 
mble in the Dark, and give us Var which have no Rela- 
ion to each other, or at teaft have not any Dependance on 
ach other, This is the Fault of thoſe who are ignorant of 
ſt, and are only Verfifyerg. © 

No Zlitterin Points, nor y nick ch 92 

Muft load Ss Teh oreign Weight 1 
| Paſſion and Nature here Aer dts hl : 
Aud with Diſdainthrow lat aas mean Delight... 


igrammatic Point muft neyer be e admitted, ©is 
tg, z none of ee char are ib fond 
in all places, no n nor the like; 5 — py, EY 
d the Paſſi Which muſt here ſpeal wich Nature. 


— that te Wa rakes i e 7 
Be gentle, clean, perſpieudaus, and nde ar, Yo 2:10W 
Correct the Manners ALalong expreſs, 's ds 


In every place the Paſſions tl confeſs. s. 
The Diction to the Elegy ſhould be ſtandard, LeorreR, 
an, gentle, perſpichous, b cap, exprefiveof the Manners 
48 full Paſſrons; or pathetic; but never opprels'd 
c deboth'd with fitie Dayinigs and exquiſite Sehtences. It 


E. Yonderfully adorn'd wird frequent Commfferations, 
«planes, Exclamartons, a 


? 


— 


— 
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Words of ſeign'd Perſoos, or Things inanimate maj 


ſpeaks, tho yet [rr ta the Seb en, 
it receive à little om Alluſions to Sayin 
Examples not only from the 1; 4 


1 ut walzke, and C 
Sometime Compariſons are x male, [mart and fare i 
ces are throwh in, to M's 


= what is propos d. 
Ne Vouek ma uſt. be found, 
Which in the Fleey: 


n tied, wing I 
l n ſtropbe'n, by which when on 
r ed erg | 
farmer is cut off; for that begets a- ſort of Rough 


which is not agreeable to this kind of Poeſic. 


Some 10: two Verſes will the ne, 
| H Joel ers apare op HY | 
The Reaſon of this Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Verk 
this Poem mikes uſe of in the Latin, which ſeems to reqdin 
a Full-pgint or Period at the end of every Diftich compoy! 
of 2 Verſe of fix Feet, and another of five, and fo begit 
aun lines ſhort S. But this Rule will not aluay 

ne nor in it always -porogcheoranees | 
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Sweetne(s in maſt peculiar to the 0 
Evin when it riſes 1 4b Prat 7620 

The Characteriſtic of this . — — 228 the 


is Sweerneſs : For as Gra les, and moſt 
2 Verſe, Simplicity iu Pede Tenderne 145 if 


. 


18 es rpnels and Poinancy in Satire, Humor 0088: 
Muth in , the Pathetic in 77g 42 and the Point M 
the Epigram, ſo in this ſort of Poeſis the Poet N =. 


ſelf — 1 to ſoorh the Minds of Men 
Variety of the Verſes, and the exquiſite — of 
Words of the whole Song or 0de, in the Bea . 
ableneſs of Numbers, and the Deſcription 
delightful in their own nature. 
e Expreſſion ſhow'd, be eaſie, reg bk 
21 :1,TI0 pas Hap 20 +7009, . 
de Words tranſpos' but in farb 0 9 
a > ht hard, maroug may ſiem b by Charice | 
ve po 4 
— 2 14 


ne Words do alm 
wy an el. Perry deboſe - 
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ugs ate à Part of Lyric Poetry, for od indeed ſignt 
bs 4 Song; tho our common Madrigals degenerate much 
"m their Original the Ode; yet, that we may ha ve better 
xr the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhoud 
e moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts: 
at here, as well as in all manner of true Poeſie, Obſcurity 


ou d with the utmoſt Care be avoided, 
Variety of Numbers ftill belong K 5 52 
Th the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song. 11 


” ec i 


The Verſe of the Lyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and che Muffe 
which they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
ect, that their ſorts are now almoſt -inmamerabte. 


Pindaric Odes are of a higher Flight, 

And happier Force, and ſierce is the Delight : 
The Poet bere muſt be indeed inſpir'd 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir jd 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
To make the wondrous Harmony Diuine. 
But tho* all ſeem to be in Fury done, | 

The Language ſtill maſt ſoft and eaſy run; 
The bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions viſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſurprize. 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhou'd be elegantly ſoft, 
an ill or low Expreſſion cloggs and. debaſes the Beauty 
d Brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd 
m all other 0des by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
lich it beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
ealy Returns to the Subject; which is not to be obtain'd 
bout great Judgment and Genius. The ſuppos'd Irre- 
larity of Pendar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 
s pretend to be Pindaric Poets; by their wild irregular 
erſes alone, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that won'd 
cel, ſhou'd draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
"ces where theſe elegant Wandrings may properly be, and 
n the Returns may juſtly be made to the Subject; for 
ithout that it muſt be Chabs and Confuſion in bold Sono- 
2 Verſes, Conſult and ſtudy Pimdar's 0des, tranſlated 
: Ir. Comley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign; in 
ich the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. [2] | 

[4] The FO e e a: 
5 Ode originaf had bur laſt divided into thr arts ; the 

Gropbe or Seng Tak was 1 Strophe, n be belt —_ 

{1 5 0 or 
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For che Prieſts went round tbe Al- of rhe ſame number and kin d 
rar finging the Praiſes ofthe Gods, | Verſes, ray, almoſt of lub, 
or Gode cer in Verk: $orhey ee bur the Epode of Verſes oy 
their firſt Entrance to the Left, | rent kind, which were ſomerimg 
Stropbe, of turning to; the ſecond, more in number, ſometimes leſß 
returning to the te they call'd } and if che ade contait'd fererd 
Antiſtrapbe, or the Retaraing ; Srrophes, and Antiſtrophes, wi 
and the Songs they call'd Ode, or | Epodes,the ſame Rule was fellow 
Antode; as they call'd their En-] in all the reſt, | 
. France and Return Strophe, and An-] The Odes of Horace are comp 
-#iſtrophe : Ar laſt ſtanding ſtill be- of two, three or four forts of Verk, 
fore the Altar, they ſung the reſt, | after which the Stanx4's, or Sp 


and that they call'd the Epode. The bep in again, &c. 
FR 


Strophe 


P is 1 , 
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Of SATIRE and COMEDY. 


© tire and Comedy being both directed to laſh and n le 
Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come int 


wY „ 1 en 
— ente _ 4 as ti id a a „ — 
— - 


one Chapter. L Y 
Folly and Vice of every Sort and K ind 
That wound our Keaſon, or debaſe the Mind; 
All ibat deſerves our Laughter or our Hate, 
 Tobitins SATIRE's Province do relate 
"The ſloathful Paraſite, affefted Fool, 
"Th" Ingrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, — 
» The TLuſtfal, Drunkard, tb avaritious Slave, \ 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave.. : 
Satire, by wbolſom Leſſons, would reclaim, ] 
And beal their Vices, to ſecure their Fame. : 
Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and 
Tor its Subject Turpitude, or ſuch things as are worthy 
Laughter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not 16 
culous or odious, is not the Subjett of Satire; as any tl 
2 that-4s full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical f 
ſions. Satire derides and falls on the Sloathful, the Fara 
Affectation, the Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrate 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Br « 
public Robbers, Adulterers, Oc. He was in the K 


That ſubjetted the Diſtempers of the Mind to Sie, hn 
i as much employ'd in this, as the Phyſician in cui 


. 
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zody. Both propoſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 
tient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
Pills, The Medicines of both are in themſelves unſavoty 
and diſfagreeable to the Palate of the Diſtemper'd an whom 
they make Inciſions, whom. they - cauterize and ſpare not. 
The Phyſician gilds his Pill, that it may go down glibly, the 
$tiric Invectives muſt be ſweeten'd with the mixture of 
pleaſantry and Wit, and agreeable Railery, till both the Me- 
dicines are ſwallow'd, and in the Bowels perform their 
Operation. The Railery and biting of Satire correct the 
Peryerſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice. 


The Latin Vriter's Decency neg let, 
But Modern Readers challenge more Reſpemt; 
And at immodeſt Writings take offence, | 
If clean Expreſſion cover not the Senſe, 
Satire fhou'd be from all po ree, SLES 
Not Impudent, and yet preach Modeſty. 5 
The Satiric Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and Lewdnefs 
as Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Ex preſſions 
that may corrupt the Innocent, whilft they ſtrive to corrett 
the Guilty. He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene 
Words and Images. RNS EW IS 
Tho' Vice and Folly be keen Satire's a, m N 
It muſt not on their Nature here declain.  - 
Tho? the Buſineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 
Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 


no means to waſte it ſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of . 


Virtueand Vice; which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral 
Pbiloſophy. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 
Man of Wit and Adreſs, Sagacity and Eloquence; and a 
Sharpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and Pleaſantry. ' 


No Parts diſtinct do*s biting Satire know, 
And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 
Oft by Inſinuation it begins, 

* Ard oft abruptly falls upon our Sins, - - + 
But thu Abruptneſs LEES tbe Whole, 
Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 


Satire has no certain nor diſtinct Parts; ſometimes it be- 
Eins by inſinuating it (elf by degrees; but more commonly 
abruptly, and with Ardour, ns ary the WIRES nt, 

; . * 


— 
„ 


* 
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* See rhe f Satire of IU YEN AL. 
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drupt; yet ĩt ought to have a Reference and Regard to the 


the Compoſition of the whole Body of the Poem. Exam. 
ples you may ſee in Juvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Den. 


f well-choſe Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they fhow'd be (like the SubjeR) rough, 
Bu this great Work is more exaitly made, 1 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmootheſt Words convey i 


Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be caretaken 

of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 

| Mac Fleckno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be the Me- 
de! of our Verſe in all Engliſh Satires [| b 


Of COMEDY. 


We come new to the Drammatic Poetry, which is much 
the moft uſeful and difficult, as well as delightful of any; 
We can ſcaree except a juſt Epic Poem, which has not been 

ſeen theſe 1700 years ; for tho* that be more difficult becauſe 

of its Length and Variety, yet it is, beyond Controverhe, 

leſs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ſtrong and lively 

. Pleaſure which is to be found in a juſt Tragedy: But we be 
gin with Comedy. | . ; ' 
In Comic Scenes the common Life we draw, } 


According io its bumorous Actions Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in awe, 

But what is. yet a nobler, juſter End, 

To all the Charms of Virtue do's commend. 


Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humor, 
laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly ridiculous; anf 
recommending Virtue. It is indeed an Imitation of Lik, 
the Mirrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and 
whatever Comedy follows not this Track, is unworthy of the 
Name. ; | Y f — 


. Eva ic 44 A & % nm Mo 


b) Satire is allow'd to be an ur- | or Subjects, with which it 1s — 
bane, joceſe, and biring Poem, form'd | were fill'd to Satiety ; fo from F , 
to reprehend corrupt Manners, and I neſs or Satiety they draw Satut, 
— Improbiry of Life ; but yer | Others derive it fromahe Dance 
there is no cerrainry of theEtymolo- ¶ the Satyrs leaping from fide to fide, 
ey of its Name. Some draw i: | skipping and jumping che w 
- from a ſort of Plate or Charger, in | and that. Or perhaps from ba 
which the various forts of Ferſt- | Satyrs themſelves, choſe Gods 
fruit were offer'd to Ceres ; thus, ving of old been often tntroone 
"Tay they, in Satire are handled va- | into this fort of Poetry: 
rious and different forts of Things 


— —— ̃ ͤ——x—x 
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, To four . Things w'aſſign a Part 83 
In every Comedy tbat's writ with Art; 
The Fable, Manners, Sentiments are theſe, 

And proper Diction, that muſt all expreſs. 

- The Fable # the Plot that is deſigu d | 

To imitate the Actions of Mankind. Med 

But without Manners thoſe cannat be drawn 

In them the Temper, and the Humours ſhown ; 7 

As by the Sentiments theſe are made known. 

The Dit ion ij the Language that do's ſhaw © 

In Words, the Sentiments that from them flow, 


COMEDY has Parts of Quality, and Parts of Quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there are foureffential, the Fable, the Man- 
ner, the Sentiments, and the Dit ion; to which two are ad- 
ded which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Mufic and 
Decoration; without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be 
written, For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, 
or SubjeF on which he writes, and that is what we call the 
Table or Plot: But fince the Fable imitates, there is a neceſ- 
ſity that it ſhou*d have the Manners, that is, nicely and juſt- 
ly expreſs the Tempers, Humours or Manners. of the ſeveral 
Dramatic Perſons that are repreſented in — The Sen- 
timents are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover by them the 
Senſe and Opinion of them in Words; and becauſe the Sen- 
timents are, and muſt be expreſs'd more plainly by Words, 
the Pidtion obtain its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy. 
The difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners,and 
differences them from one-another. For theſe Manners 
which are Praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in ano- 
ther, being not at all convenient to his Character, and there- ; 
fore to be diſprais'd.. Thus we find in Arts themſelves, for 
one of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a gaod Fidler 
or Piper; but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagrecable 
bo bis Dignity. A Women bas a juſt Praiſe for ſowing Tm 
aud working finely with her Needle; but this bein? „ Man- 

ly Quality, is diſpicable in a Man. The Mannes, muſt there- 
| ore be agreeable to every Man's Station. Wality, or Years, 
ache like. And Life is the beſt Beef to ſtudy theſe in, 

ofa ve are once Mafters of the R_ates of Art. Ig, the mean 

hie, learn theſe following Ve ces out of Horace, of what js 


ken 


lo- 


de ert x $/4-— J 8 of Man, that yon 
in m. - i Ti 
e en.: They are found thus in blank 
Verlezin my Lord Regeammon's Tranſlation. 10 $6} 
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On: 
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Min 2; One that bas newly learn d to ſpeak and 25 t 
Loves Childiſh Plays; i (1:91 hare and ple a 
And changes every Hour bis wavering Mind, * 


A Youth, that firſt caſts off bis Tutor*s Toke, ” 
L oves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe re 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof ; B 
y Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and rofuſe. el 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power. 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
" Where all Defefts, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hepes, 
 Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe ; 
' It-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, | 
' And fond of all the Follies of ile paſt. | 
bus all the Treaſure of our flowing Tears 
Our Ebb o Aer, takes away. 
Boys muſt not th* ambitious Cares of Men, 
Vor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 
- /-- Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
- © Whether an boneſt Servant, or a Cheat 
p,, one whoſe Blood boils in bis Touthful Veins, 
9e à grave Matron, or a bufie Nurſe, 
© "Pxtorting Tradeſmen, careful Hubandmen. 


;.,, Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that 
Kill under them; but Humour being eſſential to Englib 
nech de muſt ſee what that is. 

„ 1 "Subordinate Paſſion we Humour name, 
hab dur Bards baue gain d peculiar Fame, 
Wein ach Paſſion does a double Face confeſs, | 
tube ftronguTragic,, Comic « the leſs. | 


Here Aﬀettation ſome 10 Humour add, 
y that are ſome ridiculouſly mad. 
teuer Humours you 2 N 
Those tbe end your Perſons. ſtill uſt ſbom, 
moe muſt de uppermoſt in all they du. 


Finde is faid by ti Critics to be a ſubordinkfe, dr 
| l OR Perſons of a lower de wh 
te who are fit for Tragedy auchit is more vie n 
Jower ſort of People, whoſe Char Acters are therefore 4 
for Comedy, Every Paſſion has two different Facebf 
. \ 1 „ * N 4 | 


% 
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that is ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Thagedy 3 
and another that is low, comical, ridiculous, * 
Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
medy, as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor- 
rected by it. Your Characters muſt always retain the ſame 
Humour through the Play, which you give them at firft or 
elſe tis abſurd and prepoſterous,” | x 


Expoſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load 
Moog ar and ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other Way # vulgar : Oft we ſee 
A Fool derided by as great as be: 
III Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour. 
But to collect, like Bees, from every Flour ' 
Ingredients to compoſe thu precious Juice, 
Which ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for Uſe, 
In ſpight of Faction, will our Favour find, 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 


The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he 
may meet with in bis Converſation, but form the general 


Follies from a Character that may be of Uſe to many, and a 
Diverſion to all. | | 


A Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, as i poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks bis Feſt. | | 
If once the Fuſtneſs of each part be loſt, | 
We well may laugh, but at the Poet's coff, . 
That filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, | 
With which our Age ſo nauſeouſly is cloy'd : 

Humour i all, Wit ſhow d be only broug bt 

To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 


'Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
it, and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing. 
wnour is the true Wit of Comedy, the fine Things, the | 


at 
ll 


& - 


wer it is only for Epigram. 


| \ 
The Paris of Quantity are likewiſe four, _ 
The Entrance does = Characters explore: 32 by 
And to the Action ſomething does proceed, =Y 
The Working up. Action and Warmth does breed, .: 
Tee Counter: turn does ExpeRation croſs, + » 
But the Diſcovery ſertles all it cloſes | 


rde farts of Quantity of a Comedy are four; the Entrance, 
gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
e into any part of the Action. 2dh% The Working up of 


- 
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the Plor, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign or 
Action of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiling, 
34h, The full Growth of: the Plot, which we may properly 
call the Counter-turn, deſtroys the Ex pectation, and embroib 
the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diſtant from 
the Hopes, in which it found you. 4tbly, The Diſcovery or 
Unraveling of the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling 
again on their firſt Foundation. The Obftacles, which 
 hinder'd the Deſign or Action of the Play, once remov'd, it 
ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature and the 
Audience are ſatisfied with the Condutt of it. | 

But our PE being divided into Atts, I ſhall add a word 
about them. There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than fire 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1700 Vears ftanding at the leaſt. 

The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond 
brings the Affairs or Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes 
Obftacles and Difficulties. The fourth either ſhews hoy 
thoſe Difficulties may be remov'd, or finds new in the . 
tempt. The fifth puts an end to them all, in a fortunate 
Diſcovery, and ſettles all as it fhoutd' be. 


— _——- MY _ — 
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Cnap. IV. 
Of TRAGEDY. 


NF only Action, that's entire and grave, 
And of juſt length, the Tragic Mule muſt have 
The Object of its artful Imitation, 
And that without the Help of the Narration, 
By the firong Pow'r of Terrour and Compaſſion. 
All forts of Paſſion perfe#ly refines, + 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. 


As all the other Parts of Poetry are Jmitations, ſo by 
gedy; for the beſt Critics define it thus: — © Trage 
| © the Imitation of one grave, and entire Action, of 2 
&« jength, and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Nad 
cc by the Means of Terrour and Compaſhon, 01 
cc fines in us all ſorts of Paffions, and whatever » T 
ce them. wich, . | 92 4 
Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Adi "ny"! 
not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and tis eg 


Plain, chat there is no room for any thing in this 0 
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(the moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſie) but what is grave 
and ſerious. This Action muſt be entire, it muſt have a 
Beginning, Middle, and End, The Beginning is that before, 
ich we have no need to ſuppoſe any neceſſary Cauſe of it; 
de 1441+ is all that this Beginning produces, and the End 
s that after which nothing isneceffarily ſuppos'd to compleat 
abe Action. It muſt be of a juſt Jengeb, that is, it mult not 
ee o long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo ſhort as a fin- 
te fable. The excluding Narration, and the confining jt 
es rerror and Compaſſion, diftinguiſhes it from an Heroic 
poem; which may be perfect without them, and employs 
18 4imiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we mean not Ex- 
e Wtirpation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds and Mode- 
nation, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary, For by 
e Wſhoving the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
il WMiteaches us to watch them more narrowly, and by ſeeing the 
eat Misfortunes of Others, it leſſens our Own, either pre- 
" Wnt or to come. | 85 


There is no Action that do's not proceed - 

From Manners, and the Sentiments indeed. 

And therefore theſe, in this ſublimer Art ; 
of Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Parr. 


As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, not of Inclina- 
ions or Habits, ſo there is no Adion that does not proceed 
rom the Manners and the Sentiments, and therefore the 
anner and the S-ntiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy ; 
or nothing but theſe can diſtinguiſh an Aion, The Man- 
7 pad the Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes 
Nd Motives. | 


Al Tragedies four Parts do claim, | 

Fable the firſt, and Principal we Name; 
The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, 

The laſt place to Diftion i decreed. ' 


There is no Subje& of a Tragedy where theſe following 
farts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the 
ntiments, and the Diction. Some add the Decoration, be- 
Rule that denotes the Place; and every Aion Saua 
dme Place, the Decoration is in ſome meaſure the Object o 
e Poets Care, that the Place may be proper for the Kepre- 
nation. The chief and much moſt conſiderable, is the 
wle, or the Compoſition of the Þcidents, which form the 
jet of the Tragedy, For Aion being the Object 4 the 

mi- 
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Imitation of this ſort of Poetry, muſt be the moſt 
. Table; but the Adtion conſiſts of the Incidents and hence 
duct, which is the Fable: The Fable muft be the moſt con 
ſiderable; and all the Beauties of Manners, Di#3on, and d 
timents, can't make amends for the Defects of this. I 
general End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live Happily, hy 
do live Happily is an AZor ; for Man is either Happy 
_ Miſerable by his AZ:ons, not Manners. Tragedy only ad& 
them for the Production of Adiant. The Fable being t 
- fore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation of the An 
it muft be of the greateſt Importance; for ſo is the Endy 
all Things. +> | 


The Manners next, by the Dramatic Tams, 
As they of Action are ibe Sourte and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utnoft Care; 
By thoſe the Perſons, their Deſigns declare, | 
- And from each other beſt 4iſtinguiſy4 are. 


The Manners are the moſt conſiderable next to the fu 

For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an Adios, ſo there are f 
Actions without the Manxers; as no Effet without a Can 

The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, an 

diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Par 

Side, or Courſe he will take on any important and din 

' Emergence, know how he will behave himſelf before 1 

ſee the Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, beth 

Menners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow ti 

Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. 


_ The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 
Tho” leaft in Excellence of all the Three, | 
The Sentiments the Manners do expreſs, * 
But muſt with Truth and Likelihood confeſs. 


The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence t 
Fable and the Manners : For theſe are for the Manners, i 
the Manners are for the Fable, The Aion cannot belt 

- #mitated without the Manners, nor the Manners without . 

Senti ments. In theſe we muſt regard Truth and Verfumilith 

As when the Poet makes a Madman ſpeak juſt as a Mais 

does; or as it is probable he wou'd do. r this ſee N 

Tear in Shakeſpeor. 

= The Diction muſt the Sentiments unfold, 
Which.in their proper Language muſt be toll. 
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The Diction, or Language of Tragedy, can demand but 
he fourth Place in the efſential Parts, and is of the leaſt ' 
importance of any of them; yet muft peculiar Care be 
kkewiſe taken of this, that every Paſhon ſpeak in ſuch 
ords and Expreſhons as is natural to it. | | 
Having thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and their 
Exellence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
ive Directions neceſſary to the — each of them per · 
felt, and to the knowing when they are lo in what we read. 


Firſt on @ Plot oy thy careful Thoughts, 
— guard thy ia. againſt its uſual Faults, 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ſevergl mays 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs ts Plays. | 
As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in a Tragedy, ſo 
ur firſt and principal care ought to be employ'd in contri- 
ving this Part with that care, that each may produce and 
depend upon the former. This Part being perform'd with 
kill, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays which have been de- 
Ective in all the other Parts. | 


Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 
Fach moving Scene muwft have « Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark every Place; 

As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 

Net be not fondly your own Slave for this, 

But change ter what appears amiſs. 


As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents of 
Stenes, the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 
begins to write; which will appear more plainly when we 
ome to diſcourſe of the lacidents. In this Scheme we muſt 
mark all the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the admi- 
fable Turns that produce them. But when we come to write, 
we may diſcover Faults in the firſt Draught, which we muſt 


) 


rect. a 


Each Tragic Action muſt be both entire, 

And of that length which Tragedies reguire. 
Beginning it muſt bave, and Middle, and End, 

Each to produce the other flill muſt tend _, 

Tre Cauſe of Undertaking and Deſign * 
of Action, to Beginning we confine z | ; 
Al the Eftets and Obſtacles we een 

In tb Execution, to Middle are afſign'd 


TV unraveling and diſſolving of the ſame, . - 
Wb Juſtice we the End do always name. 7 E- 


* 
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_ -Every Action, that is fit for a Tragic Imitation, on 

only fo be enters, but of a juſt os that is, SR 
Beginning, Middle, and End. This diſtinguiſhes it fron 
momentaneous Attigns, or thoſe which happen in an inſtant, 
without Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſion, 
may come into the Jncidents, not build a Fable on. The 
Cauſe or Deſign of undertaking an Adion is the Beginning; 
and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficultics we fil 
in the Execution, are the Middle: The unravelling and dif 
ſolving theſe Diffcultics, is the End, 4 

An Explanation of this will beſt appear by an Example, 
which we will take from the Plor of the Antigone of Sopheclt 
On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Polynices 
Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Kingdom of Thebes, pris 
bits the burying the Body of the later, becauſe be inuaded-bi 
Native Country with Foreign Poops: This Decree makes Anti 
one, who was betrotbed to Hæmon the Son of. Creon, buy 
im, is diſcover'd, and condemm'd to be bury'd alive; Crean 
oon d not be brought to relent by Hzmon, or Tereſias; and ſq 
Hæmon kills bimſelf with ber: This makes Eurydice, his Mo 
ther, deſtroy herſelf ; and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing th 
fatal Conſequence of bis Decree, repents too late, and becom 
miſer able. ; oh ps | . 

The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Death of Polynices, fince that Decree might have bert 
let alone by Creon, tho? it con'd not have been without that 
Death; ſo that the AF:on-naturally begins with that Decree, 
The Aiddle is the Effects produc'd by that Decree, tht 
| Deaths of Antigone, Hamon, and Eurydice, which produg 

the End by breaking the Obſtinacy of Creonzand making lin 
repent, and miſerable. Thus the Poet cannot begin or end 
his Adion where he pleaſes (which is the fault of moſt d 
our old Plays) if he wou'd manage his Subject with tris 
Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the Cauſe df 
Beginning; the Effect of that Cauſe, which is naturally the 
Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing. of it, which is tht 
End produc'd'by the Middle, as that by the Beginning. Ti 
Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before it, as its Cauſe and follo# 
ing, as its Efe d; the Beginning ſuppoſes nothing before, and 

the End nothing to follow, to make the Aion comple! 


The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
If well obſerv d, give Plays a perfett Grace. 


bh Py % _ ow __ 
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broke without deftroying the Poem. This Unity is not pre- 
ſery'd by repreſenting of ſeveral Actions of oe Mn; agot 
Wi Cæſar, of Antbonx, or Brutus ; for then the Poet has 
to Reaſon to begin at any; rm place; and Sbabeſpeur 
night have brought his Play, 

one, as well as to the Death of B ss. 


Fer not that one ſole Perſon in our view 3 


- 


The Subject of a Jagedy ſhou d be of a juſtextent, neither 
0 large, 1 narrow, but that it may be ſeen, viewd, 
nd conlider'd at once, without conſounding the Mind, 
chich if too little or narrow, it will do; nor make it wander 
o diſtract it, as it will do if it be too large and extenſive. 
lat is, the dee to take up juſt ſo muſt Time as is 
geceſſary or probable ; 
eir juſt Preparation. For to make a goad Tragedy that is 2 
Imitation, the Action imitated. onght not, in Reality, to 
e longer than the Repreſentation; for this makes the Zzke- 
et greater, and by conſequence more perſett. But ſince 
here are All ions of ten or twelve Hourspwe muſt bring ſome 
f the-Incidents into the Intervals of the Ads, the better to 
leceive the Audience... \ | * 55 9 1 
Next, the Unzty of Action is ſuch, that it can never be 


r the introducing the Ineidents with 


- 


own to the laſt Emperor of 


But this Unity of Aion does not exclude the variovs 
nder-Ations, which are perfectly dependent on, and con- 
tribute to, the chief; ani 

Nor does this Exception make for our filly: under -Plott, which 
have nothing to do with th& main Deſign, but is another 
Not; as Adraſtus and Eurydiae in Dryden's Oedipn, which 
are zbominable. In the 0rphan the Action is One, and every 
Part or under- Ation carries on and contributes to the main 
Action, or Subject. Thus the different Actions of different 
Men ate not more diſtinctly different Actions, than thoſe of 
- = at different Times. Whatever can be * 143m 
or ett out, without a ſenſible Maim to the Ati no- 
thing to do there: A * rf aþ e * 


which without it are nothing. 


d e ideen et 7 
The Tragic Perſon #5 u certain Man. 
The Bard PARTICULARS. wou'd-dram in vayn ; 
For to no Purpoſe is gbas uſeleſs, Draughty..i 7 
By which na moral: TLeſſons can be tag ht. 
Great Homer, in tb Achilles, whom he drew, 


But in that Perſon to explain: did chooſe:  - „ 


lber alenca and Auger nod products) © © 17 
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Tue Poet is not oblig'd to relate Things juſt as theyhyy 
pet ' d, but as they might, or ought to have e That 
| bis, the Aon ought to be general, not particular for oH 
tar Aftions can have no general Influence, Thus Homer ig 
_ _ Aebilles, intends not the Deſcription of that one jal3vikut 
+ Mas, but to ſhew what Violence and Anger wou'd mate a 
Men. of that Character ſay or do: And therefore, At 
a general and Allegorec Perſon, and fo 7 all Tragic Hh 
toes to be, where they ſhow'd fpeak and att neceffariy, w 
D as all Men ſo qualify'd, and in thoſe Circus 
nces wau'd doz- differing from #iftory in this, that . 
| 2 not the Truth of what any particular Perſon de 
Ay, or do, but the general Nature of ſuchQualities, ty 
produce ſuch Words, and ſuch Ad ions. Ti true, that Te 
-gedy ſometimes makes uſe of true Names, but that is to gire 
.a Credibility to the Action, the Perſons ſtill remaining ge 


sal. The Poet may take Incidents from Hiftory and Mt 
Ter of Fact, but ehen they muſt have that Probability nl 
JLikelibhood which Art requires ; for thete are many Aion 


which have really been don 


which are not probable ; and 
then Hiſtory will not quftify 


Poet in making uſe of tien 
"The Tragic Action, 20 be juſt and ri 
Terror — Compeſion a, 2 | 


The Action that muſt be imitated in agel, beſides tht 
former Properties, muſt excite Terror and Go 4 500 
1 * — too wa — —.— 
4 Trage Terror and P:ty are rais'd Sur Prize, v 
Events are produc'd-out-of Cauſes,contrary to our Expt» 
tion that is, when the Incidents produce each other,and 
not-mterly follow after each other. For if it do not nooth 
 Kcily follow, it is no Incident for Tragedy. W ;: 
Tuo Kinds of Fables, Tragedy alows, _ 
The ſimple abis, the implex that avows. | 
"The ſimple does Change of Fortane know, 
© © Of in the End does no Difcovery ſhow, 
"The implex erther one or both contains, 
Jo greater Beauty and Perfection gans. 


Asthe Ad iong which Tragedy imitates,ſo are all its Fob! 
fenple or implex. The fimple is that, in which there is her 
cher a Change of the Condition or State of the principal F*! 
tan or Per or a Diſcovery; and the unraveling of the 


Elan is oni a ſihgle Paſſage of Agitation, 1 Trouble, ** 


k 
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fe and Tranquility. The « Fable in which the prin-' 
ipal Perſon or ao 2 have @ Change of Fortune, ora D 
ery, or both; which is the moſt beautiful and leaſt com 
mon, In the Antigone of Sopbocles, the Argument of which 
ve have before given you, there is the Change of the For- 
mo of Creon, and that produc'd by the of his own” 
ecree and Obſtinacy; but in his 0edips and Electra there 
:« both 2 and Diſcovery; the firſt to Miſery, the later 
0 e and Happineſs. Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
ne, diſcovers, that he is the Son of Jocaſſa and Laiut, and 
dis guilty of Inceſt and · Parricide, But Electra diſcovers - 
refies to be her Brother, and by that changes ber Miſeries in- 
Happineſs, in the Revenge of her Fathers Death. In the 
higenia in Tauris of Euripides (written by Mr. Dennis in Ex- 
pi") bigenia making aDiſcovery that 0reftes is her Brother, 
hanges both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a happy Eſcape * 
tom the barbarous Altars of Tawrice. But the Change can 
neither be neceſſary nor probable (without which Qualities 
it is of no Value) if it be not the natural Reſult, or at leaft © 
the Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of the Subject it ſelf. - 
As in edis: For Ægeon, who comes to bring him agreeable ' 
News, and which 6ught to have deliver'd him from thoſe 
Apprehenſions into which the Fear of committing Inceſt 
vith his Mother had thrown him, does quite the contrary, in ' 
diſcovering to him who and what he is. The Fact is thus 
4 Meſſenger from Corinth brings Oedipus Word of the Death ' 
F Polybus, and invites him to take Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom z 
ut be. afraid of committing the Inceſt rhe Oracle bad told bim ef, 
believing Polybus to be bis Father, declar d he wou'd never go © 
0 the Place where bis Mather was. The Corinthian toli bim, 
Phat he did not-know bimſel}, and ſo. diſturb'd himſelf about nar 
ung; and ſo.thinking ta do Oedipus a ſignal Piece of Servica, - 
y delivering him from bis. Fears,” inforꝶmi bim, that 
ext Merope were not his Father or Mother, which began the 
Diſcovery z that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Mis 


tunes, 41 

What in the Drama we 'DISCOVERY cal, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fall. 
For, by remembring, the chief Perſons move 
From Ignorance io K nowledge, which or Love 
Or Hatred in them always muſt produce, 


And all their Happineſs or Miſery induets © 
rags 12 


. 
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-" "Diſcovery being here us'd for a Term of Art; and therefor 
 #gnifying/ more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you mu 
Know, that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by 
principal Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind 
either one-another, or ſomething of Importance to thei 
Change of Fortune, and is thus defin'd.  7he DISC 
VERY-zz4 CHANGE, which bringing 1d from tn 
rance 10"K nowledge, produces eitber LOVE or HATRED j 
tboſe whom the Poet has a Deſign to make either Happy or Miſa 
rable, That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving thoſt 
who remember one-another in the ſame Sentiments the 
were in before; it muſt produce either Tove or Hatred i 
the Principal, not inferiour Characters. But thoſe Dice 
- veries which are immediately follow'd by the Change of For 
tune, are the moſt Beautiful; as that of Oedipus, for the Di 
-covery of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Laius, immediatel 
makes him of the moſt Happy, the moſt Miſerable. A 
this Cataſtropbe or Ending, which has a Change of Fortunl 
immediately after the Diſco very, will always produce Teri 
and Piiy in the End and Aim of Tragedy, We ſhall ſay ſom 
thing of the ſeveral ſorts of Diſcoveries, after the Manus 
on which they have ſome kind of Dependance. | 


Raͤ.ejeſt that -uulgar Error, which appears | | 
Se fair, of making perfect Characters. 

_ -* There's no ſuch Thang in Nature, and yow'l draw 
A A faulty Monfter, which tbe World nc er ſaw: 
4, Some Faults muſt be, which bis Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion 100. | 


The next Thing which we are to conſider, are the ch 
rucker s. Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Trage 208 
be neither perfect virtuous and innocent, mot ſcandalbuf 
wicked, To make a perfectly virtuous and innocent 
racter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, not compaſin 
Io puniſh the Wicked, gives indeed à fort of Satisfaction 
| but neither Terror nor Biy; whichare the Buſineſs bf Hi 
gedy, For what we never think our ſelves capable of con 
mitting, we can never Pity. But the Charaers of a perfes 
Tragedy ſhou'd be the Medium between both, but. rathe 
good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon ſhou'd not dla 
his Misfortunes on himſelf by ſuperlative Wickedneſs,or Crimes 
notoriouſly Scandalous, but by involuntary: Faults, that | 
Frailties proceeding from the Excels of Paſſion, We © 


them involuntary Faults, which are committed either by . 
* 5 J 


we. 
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or Imprudence againſt the natural Temper of the 
Ro 4 — ported by a violent Paſſion, which he 
could bot ſuppreſs 3- or by ſome greater or external Force, 
in the Execution of ſuch Orders, which. he neither .cou'd 
tor ought to diſobey. The Fault of Gedipm is of the firſt 
ba, tio be be alſo guilty of the ſecond... Thatof Thyeſtes,in 
the murdering his Nephews of the ſecond, viz. a violent Paſ- 
fon of Anger and Revenge. That of Oreſtes, in the killing 
M.i Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; be- 
Wins order'd to do it by the Oracle of the Gods. Tis true, 
ur 0edipus is made ſovereignly. Virtuous; but all that Sopho- 
les gives him, are Courage, good Fortune, and Judgment; Quali- 
ties equally common to the good and the bed; and to thoſe who 
are made up of Virtues and Vices. Sopbocles has indeed 
Dewn him a Character that has a mixture of Virtue and 
Vice. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
daſhneſs and Imprudence; ſo that it is not for his Parrieide 
aud Inceſt that he is puniſh'd, for they were the Effect of 
kis Curioſity, Raſhnels, Pride, Anger, and Violence, ank 
e Puniſhment of them. And thoſe are the Vices Sophocles + 
ou'd corrett in us by his Example. 1 | 


Two ſeveral Ends the Fable may obtain, 

Fither the Perſons happy may remain, 

Or ſink beneath the cruel Hand of Fate; 

Or elſe it may obtain a double State. 

Good for the Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 

The ſingle and unhappy ſtill prefer, | 
The Fable may have either a ſingle End or Cataſtrophe, or 
dne that is double z one that is happy, or one that is unhappy 3” * 


T7 
U 
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ei 


3 but that which is beſt is the ſingle and unhappy, for that 
il moſt likely produce Tzrror and Pity. 


As Incidents the-Fable do NL | 
So ftill we muſt conſider moſt in | 
Which Pity will, and Terror moſt 25 75 | 

Al ſuch Events twixt Friends are only | 

Fram Others nothing Tragic can redoumd. ; 
When the Friend's Hand againſt à Friend « arm d, 
We find our Hearts on eitherfide alarm'd. © 

at is Thus when we ſee the Son's unhallow'd Knife 

cal With impiou Rage aſſault a Parent's 52 


N P 3 _ When 


- 


dr one that is happy for the Good, and unhappy for the Guzh» - 
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When Ignorance or Rage the Parent move, | 


Th point the Steel againſt the Child they love, 
Fear and Compalhon every Breaſt will prove. 


Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, nf 
that being only produc'd by the Fable, let us contider uu 
Incidents (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are the moſt yy 
ductive of thoſe two Paſſions. : | 

All Incidents are Events that happen between ſome. 
or other; and all Incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, hy 
pen between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hap 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thy 
when a Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a Fuly 
his Son, or a Son his Father ; the Mother the Son, or the 
the Mother ; it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſa 
Now all theſe Actiens or Events may be thus divided, -B 
to thoſe which the Actor performs with an entire Ku 
ledge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, wii 

the kill'd her Children; or 0refles, when he kill'd his Mp 
ther, and the like: Or thoſe, where the Actor does n 
know the Guilt of the Crime he commits, or is going 
commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relations 
the Perſons they have deftroy'd is diſcover'd to them. Thi 
Telegonus did not know it was his Father Ulyſſes whom k 
mortally wounded, *till he had done it, The third ſort 
Incidents, and which is the moſt beautiful, is when a Mang 
Woman is going to kill a Relation, who is not known tolit 
or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their Friendly 
and Relation. The firſt is the worſt, and the aſt beſt; d 
ſecond next in Excellence to the third, becauſe here ᷣN 
thing flagitious, and inhumane, but the Sin of uu 
for then the Diſcovery is wonderfully pathetic and moi 
as that of-0edipus killing his Father Lazus. _ | 
In Mannets four Qualities we ſee ; 
\ They muſt, good, like, convenient, equal be. 

The Manners fully mark'd, we here call good, 

When. by their Words their Bent is underſtood 

What Reſolutions they will ſurely take, 

What they will ſeek, and what they will forſake, | 

LIKEN ESS t well-known Characters relates, A 

For Hiſtory no Quality abates. 

Convenient Manners we thoſe ever call 

Whick-to each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fal. 

Thoſe Manners Poets always equal name, 

Which thrg* the Yrama always are the ſame, 
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We come now to the Manners, which are in the next de- 
e of Excellence to the Fable. The Manners diftinguiſh 
> Charafers ; and if the Manners be ill ex preſs d, we can 
ver be acquainted with them, and conſequently never be 
ried by foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the 
amatic Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Suffer- 
vs, All Dramatic Perſons therefore ought to have the 
anners; that is, their Diſcourſe ought to diſcover their 
linations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly pur- 
„The Manners therefore ſhould have four Qualities, 
| they muſt be, (1.): good; (2.) Ilie; (3.) convenient, 
) equal, Good is when they are mark'd ; that is, when 
Diſcourſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly 
their Inclinations, and what goud or evil Reſolutions 
y are certain to take, Like only relates to known and 
blic Perſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiftory, with 
ich our Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet 
| not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
ich Hiſtory has given him. We muſt remember, that the 
I Qualities given to Princes, and Great Men, ought to be 
itted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Character 
2 Prince, Cc. but the Virtues: oppoſite to thoſe. known 
ces ought not to be impos'd, by making him generous, 
liberal in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiftory, 
e Manners muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, they 
| he agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, and 
dadition of the Perſon that has them: For this you may 
pk back to what is quoted out of my Lord KRoſcommon's 
anſlation of Horace, in what we have ſaid of Comedy. 
du muſt indeed ftudy Mankind, and from them draw the 
oprieties of Characters or Manners ; It would be well if 
U —_ Moral Philoſophy, to lead you into the Study of 
ankind. | | | | 
They muſt be equal ; that is, they muft be conftant, or 
nſiſtent, — the whole Character; or the Variety 
Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo. in this 
ravght) muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, 
Ir the Brave fearful ; The Avaritious muſt never be libe- 
and the like. 21 is excellent in,this Diſtinction 
— and he ſhould be througbly ſtudied on this 


One Quality eſntial does remain, 


By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain 


The Art of POETRY. 
The Manners muſt ſo regularly * 
That to Neceſſity their Birth 2 
No Vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 
But what is needful to promote the Plot. 


_  Beſidesthe four Qualities we have mention'd, there; 

fiith eſſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neu, 

That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought tolg 

given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be àbſolu 

ly neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of the Adi 

- $ — thoſe mention d in Oedipus were, to the promoting ti 
able, 
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Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found 
In the Dramatic Poets to abound ; 
The firſt by certain Marks the Buſineſs do, 
he ther from Chance or Nature they accrue ; 
As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body lye, 
Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. 
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Having run through the Manners, I now return to t 
Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderil 
Beauty to the Piece, tho? it is indeed a Beauty almoſt e 
tirely unknown on our Stage. The firſt ſort of Diſcaeg 
by certain Marks in the Body, either natural, or accidental 
Thus Ulyſſes having formerly, before the Trojan War, W 
ceiv'd a Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountai 
of Parnaſſus, when he return'd incognito home, the Nut 
who waſh'd his Legs diſcover'd him by the Scar of tan” 
Wound. Tho? theſe be the leaſt beautiful Diſcoveries, A 

may be us'd with more or leſs Art: As that we have if 
mention'd of Ulyſſes, was artful and fine; but when bel 
fain to ſheb it himſelf to the Shepherds, to confirm ther 
that he is Ulyſſes, it is leſs artful. | i 

The ſecond Way is by Totens; as, the Casket of T hip 
which the Prieſt had found with Jon, when he was expuw 
diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to be his 
ther. And oreſtes, when he had found out 1phigenis by it 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylain, 1 
fain to tell reticular Tokens in her Father's Palace, l 
make himſelf be believ'd-to be #reſtes, For theſe Tok 
are no great matter of Invention, ſince the Poet ai 
have made them twenty other ways. 

m 
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Third fßom Remembrance takes its pleaſing Riſe, 
And af the Diſcovery from the * * a 
The fourth ſort-we do in Reaſoning find, 

Which brings the Unknown Object 10 the Mind. 

Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fora Knife 

With impious Blow direſted at bis Life, | 
Thus to the Goddeſs: in Deſpair did call, | } 
Ab! muſt J then like Iphigenia fall? {1769 


The third ſort of Diſcovery is what is made by Remem- 
ance; that is, when the ſight, or hearing, of any thing 
akes us remember our Misfortunes, Ce. Thus when Ulyſſes 
ard Domodocus ſing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of 
zem ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which 
iſcover'd him to Alcinous. The fourth fort of Difcoveries 
e made by Reaſoning ; as Ipbigenia in Aſchylus, Zither is 
Man come like me; uo body is like me but Oreſtes, it muſt 
ere fore be Oreſtes, And in the Ipbigenia of Polyides, a 
reek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and juſt opening 
is Boſom to receive the ſacred Knife, crys out, Tis not 
—_ that my Siſter bas been ſacrificd to Diana, but I muſt 
0 100, 

The fineft ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
cidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſ- 
ve Curioſity, and the Letter that bigenia ſent hy Pylades 3 
Ir it was very natural for her on that Occaſion: to ſend 
at Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
dreek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of 
is kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our 
4/74 and Jphigenta will ſhew this in ſome meaſure, 


The Sentiments here next aſſume their Place, 
To which to give their juſt and proper Grace, 
The Poet [till muſt Took within 10 find 
The ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind. 
He muſt be ſad, be proud, and in a Storm, 
And io each Charatter hu Mind conform, 
The Proteus muſt all Shapes, all Paſſions wear, 
If he wou'd have juſt Sentiments appear: 

int not at all where ſhining Thoughts to place, 

But what a Man wou'd ſay in ſuch a Caſe. 


Having done with the Fable, Incidents, and Manners, we 
= now to the Sentirrents. | | "TR 
; — Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 
ce what he himſelf wou'd think on ſuch an Occaſion, 
but 
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but he muſt put himſelf into the Paſhon, Quality, and Ty 
per of the Character he is to draw; that is, be muſt aſum 
thoſe Manners he gives each Dramatic Perſon, and thenſ 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſon 
the like, will produce. And the Poe muſt change the 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as a differ 
Character or Perſon ſpeaks, or he will make all ſpeak ali 
without any diftinftion of Character. But this can' 
done, but by a ſtrong Imagination, and great Genius. 
We ſhall ſay no more of the Sentzments here, becauſe l 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric ; for the Sentinel 
being all that makes up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in pn 
ving, refuting, exciting, and expreſſing the Paſſons | 
Pity, Anger, Fear, and all the others, to raiſe or debaſe th 
Value of a Thing. The Reaſons of Poets and oraum itt 
the ſame, when they would make Things appear worthy ( 
Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable ; tho' ſome Thi 
are render'd ſo by Art, and ſame by their own Nature, 


Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 
With differing. Paſſions in a differing Dreſs 
Bold Anger in rougb haughty Words appears, 
Sorrow is humòle, and diſſolves in Tears. 
Make not your Hecuba wih Fury rage, 
And ſhew a canting Spirit on the Stage : 
There ſwoln Expreſſions, and affected Noiſe, 
She ws like ſome Pedant that declaims 10 Boys, 
In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, 
And, io excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weep. 
: Thoſe noifie Words which in ill Plays are found 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown l. 
D pleaſe, you muſt a hundred Changes try ; 
Sometimes be humble, then muſt ſoar on high; 
In natural Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eaſie, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches. join, 
And fhew us a New Wonder in each Line. 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes 
der our conſideration; and tho? it is confeſs'd, that tit 
the leaſt importance of all thoſe Parts, yet when the Elos 
tion is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it g" 

reat, and advantageous Beauty to @ Play; and 4 
we will not paſs it over in ſilence. Some have been — 
by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine tit, 
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due, becauſe noble in the Epic, was deſt for Tragedy, 
er refleRing that he himſelf varied his Stile in his Samp- 
Agoniſtes. If you would therefore merit Pralſe, you 
| diverſifie your Stile inceſſantly 3 too equal, and too 
iform a Manner then is to no purpoſe, and inclines us to 
ep, Rarely are thoſe Authors read, who are born to 
gue us, and who appear always whining in the ſame Un- 
tcful Tone. Happy the Man, who can fo command his 
ide, as to paſs without Conſtraint from that which is grave, 
that which is moving, and from that which is 2 to 
t which is ſevere and ſolerm. Every Paſſion has its pro- 
Way of Speaking, which a Man of Genim will eaſily de- 
e from the very Nature of the Paſſion he writes. Anger is 
ud, and utters haughty Words, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 
ce and fiery when it abates. Grief is more humble, and 
ksa Language like it ſelf, dejected, plarn, and ſorrowful. 
_  Soliloquies had need be very few, 5 

Extreamly ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too. 

Our Lovers talking to themſelves, for want 

} others, make the Pitt their Confidant, 

or is the Matter mended yet, if thus © 

They truft a Friend only 10 tell it 1. 

TV Occaſon ſhou'd as naturally fall 

As when Bellario confeſſes all, 


here is nothing more common in our Plgys, tho* nothing 
inartificial and unnatural, as the Perſons making lon 
eches to themſelves, only to convey their Intentions — 
ons to the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet 
ud take care to make the Dramatic Perſons have ſuch 
ſußdants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, 
then they would be more juſtly, and with more Nature, 
vey'd to the Audience, A lively Picture of the abſurd 
araters and Conduct of our Plays, take. from the Duke of 
ringham's Eſſays on Poetry; which being in Verſe, may be 
ty hart, and remember'd, and ſo always about you, for 
Teſt of any new Hero. | 8 


Firſt @ Soliloquy i calmly made, 
re every Reaſon is exactly weigh'd ; 
Which once perform d, moſt opportunely comes 
A Hero, frighted at the Noiſe 0 Drums, | 
For ber meet ſabe, whom at firſt ſight be loves, © 
-nd all in Metaphor bis Paſſion Proves. 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet ' unknown, © +» | 
. Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone, 
\,_- . Heftraitgrows Jealous, yet we know not why, 
And, to oblige bis Rival, needs will dye: 
But firſt he makes a Speech, wherein he tells 
| The abſent Nymph bow much bis Flame excels, 
And yet bequeaths ber generouſly now 
Dy that dear Nval, whom be does not know, _ 
Who ſtrait appeas', ( but, Who can Fate withſtaul!) 
Typo late, alas to bold bis. baſly Hand. 
Thet juſt bas given himſelf à cruel Strobe: 
At which this very Stranger s Heart is broke; 
Hie more t0 bis new Friend than Myſireſs kind RP 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left bebind;, 
Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 
0 Tove, and living in bis Lady's Arms. 


\ . | ' 

Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM, 
An Epic Poem, i « Diſcowſe invented with 4rh, uf 
the Manners by. reibe,  diſgurs'd .. under the Ach 
of an Action which. it important, and which is relauli 
Verſe in @ delightful, probable, and 7 manner. 
hat is, it is a Fable which conſiſts of two Parts, fill 
Truth, its Foundation and Fiction, which diſguiſes that Tis 
and gives it the Form of a Fable, The Trutb is the 
and the Filt;ori of the Action that is built upon it; It It 
portaace diſtifiguithes it from the Comedy,” and itsRelti 
from the Tragic A8#ions.” The Aion here ab in Ta 
muſt be One, and all its Epiſode s, or under-Ackibns are ti 
dependent on the main Action. It muſt be entire, that i 
a Beginning, Middle, and End. It muſtJhave the Mani 
that is, the Characters muſt be diſtinguiſh'd, and ow 
muſt be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities inſerted a 
in Tragedy,” The Intidents ought to be deligbiful, and tus 
End various, and rightly diſpos d, and ſurprizing. II 
pi ſodes ſhou'd be pathetic. The Seritiments will fall 
the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Diction is i 
to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a M 
and having Admiratitn, not Terror and Pity, for its End 
We need ſay no more of this Poem, tbe Rules at 
wou'd be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of i 
Uſe; the Poem'being not to be undertaken but by A 
and by a Genzuz that does not appear once in a TH 
Years, RHETO! 0 
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Io HETORIC 7s the Faculty of diſcovering what 
every Subje affords of Uſe to PE RS UAS ION. 
And as every Author muſt invent, or find out 
zuments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Argu- 
ents, thus found out, into their proper Places, range them 
| their juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe 
mbelliſhments and Beauties of Language which are pro- 
r to each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd 
| public, to utter them with that Decency, and, Force, 
ich may ftrike the Hearer; So this Art of Perſuaſion is 
erally divided into four parts, Invention, Diſpeſition, Elo- 
in or Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation, 
92. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons, 
Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſent 
Belief of the Hearer or Reader. | 
Theſe Arguments may be divided into artificial, and inar- 
al, The former are the proper Object of the Invention 
him who writes; the later the Author or Writer does not 
rent, but borrowing them from abroad, applys and ac- 
mmodates them to his Subject. f | 
The artificial Arguments are of three ſorts, Reaſons or 
rgumentations, the Manners, and the Paſſions. ' The firſt 
to inform the Hearer's Judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
ate with him, or win his Inclination or Favour; the third, 
move. 6 | 
The Student, or 1riter, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 
t theſe Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentations, by com 
ting ſuch Heads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the 
Us of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evidences under them. 
Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular: 
he General contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common 
all Subjedti or Cauſes z and theſe the Maſters of this Are 
d 6 BE 7 
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have agreed to be two in number, under theſe two Titles 
the firſt, Poſſible, or Impoſſible ; for whether we perſuale d 
| 22 | _ 170. ! Pye defend, we muſt pose 
that the or Subject, has been, or is poſſible or: 
to be done, * n 
Ihe other Title is Great or Small, and to this all G 
riſons relate; as when we ſhew, that Tbis is more or lek 
neficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſeful, more honour 
able or diſhononrable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and 
Every Subject has, beſides theſe general Heads common ty 
all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Aryy 
ments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Supt of 
2 ; and for that Reaſon vary according to the Vain 
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All Cauſes, or Subje&s of any Weight, are recommended i 
the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, vi, cith 
by Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion; Praiſe or Diſpraiſe Aceuſain 
or Defence. And iudeed, a Man can ſcarce write on any 
ject that requires or falls under Perſuaftion, but in « min it 
eſs important, or extenſive Degree, falls under one of thi 
Heads. | : 
« But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and 

fice or Duty, as we have juft ſeen; and in the End donby, 
(1.) In regard of the Thing it ſelf; (2.) and the Hear 
(i.) In regard of the Thing; for the End propos'd by ti 
Terſuaſive, or Diſſuaſrve Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage ot bs 
= 3 by the I or Diſpraiſe, Honour; and Right and 
quity by the Accuſation or Defence, (2.) In regard of f 
Hearer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Perſudy 
or Diſſuaſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, | 
ſure and Delight; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemeny 
Severity. 

The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to wm; ti 
ſecond moſt commonly with the Preſent z and the third il 
the Paſt. The Hearers, in the important Subjects of ad 
Kind, may be conſider'd thus: a Man, or Men of Power Wh 
State hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chin”: 
led by the Ear, the ſecond ; and a Judge, or Senate the" 

8 3. When the Deſign of our Diſcourſe is to perſuale4 
diſſuade, we muſt conſider the Matter or Subje of our h 
courſe, or the Thing we wou'd render eligible or odio 

and thoſe Heals from whence Motives, Reaſons, or Ar 
ments are tobe drawn, to bring about what we propoſ, 
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The Subje4, or Matter, is whatever can be done either in a 
public or private Capacity. Thofe Subjects which have Re- 
gard to a public Capacity, have been divided into five Heads. 
(1.) Funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace or 
War. (3.) Garriſons or Forces, which are the Defence of 
Countries. (4.) Trade in Commodities, exported or im- 
ported: And, ($.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eftabliſh'd 
xr abrogated, | 7 

—— Subjects are whatever may be of Advantage or 
detriment to Particulars. 5 

The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 
are to be drawn under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA- 
SION, are fix. The chief and moft peculiar to this, is the 
Profitable, or Beneficial. It farther borrows from the next 
ind, the Honourable ; and from Accuſation and Defence, the 
Rizhtful or Legal; and from the common, or general Heads 
the Poſſible 3 and frames from all theſe a Judgment, or Con- 
jecture of the Event. 

$4. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe : And this ſort of 
Diſcourſe is threefo'!d ; the firſt of Perſons real, or imagina- 
ry; the ſecond of Fas or Deeds; and the third of Things. 

In the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of real Perſons, the Order is 
either Natural or Artificzal. | 

The Artificial is, when, without Regard to Time, we re- 
fer what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, of 
Body, or of Fortune. | | 

But the Natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our 
ſelves to the obſervation of the Order of Hiftory, And 
his is divided into three Times. (i.) That which preceed- 
ed the Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Praiſe 
or Diſpraiſe, (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What 
follows, his Death. 

In the firſt Time we muſt conſider the Pragnoſties, mens, 
Tropbecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fami- 
V and Country; from which ariſcs a twofold Praiſe : For if 
theſe were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon has 
come up to the Ancient Honour of his Country and Family; 
or has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country and ſuch a Family. 
On the contrary, if his Country or Family, or both were ob- 
(cure, we muſt ſhew,that he has ennobled and rais'd the Ob- 
ſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Worth. 

In the next Time, which is that of his Life, we have four 
Things to conſider; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as 
Health, Robuſtneſs, Adiviiy, Beauty; and. of his Mind. as 
2 le, 
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Vit, Capacity, Judgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond ih 
Fortune, or Riches. The third his Education, Inflituti 
and Conduct of Life. The fourth his A@:0ns, and their 
cumſtances and Rewards. 
In the laft place, comes the Manner and Rind of hi 
Death, the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chicfly the Loſs and 
the Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be {uþ 
join'd a Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the pen 
let it be of an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peierborom, ot thy 
like. From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of wht 
we call an 7maginary Perſon ; as of Bucephalus, or the like; 
but this is of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy, 

When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we at 
to make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr 
to in the former Diviſion ; ſince we praiſe that here, whid 
we wou'd recommend or perſuade in the other. 
There are here eight Heads, from which we draw Mz 
terials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for totle 
praiſe of Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that th 
Subject of our Praiſe, did it either firſt, ſingly or alone, 
with few, or chiefly, or principally, or at a neceflary Exizen 
of Time, Place, or jundture of Affairs, or often: Or that tt 
Aon has a great Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gain'd i 
Country new, or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, G 

When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Methods 
not the fame in all: For in the Praiſe of Countries, Citiesand 
the like, we purſue very near the ſame Method, as in tit 
of Perſons; for that which in Men is Country and Famil 
is in'Tlaces, are the Founders, and the Princes who have then 
govern'd.; that which in the former is Beauty of Body, isil 
theſe the S tuation: What in thoſe is the Viriue of the Min, 
is the Fertility, Wholſormmeſs, wiſe Laws, &c. 

But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Arts and Sia 
ve have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in tl 
Praiſe of Actions. The Honourableneſs is ſhewn in the & 
ficient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity z and the Ui 
or Benefit from the Effet and Aim. 
55. The laſt Kind or Sort of Subject of RHETORG 
is that which Accuſes or Defends, and the Heads of A 
ments or Proofs in this, vary according, to the variety 
the State of the Cauſe, - which is the Subject of our Acaſas 
or Defence. Tick 
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There are four States; the firſt enquires whether it be ſo, or 
mt; the ſecond, what t 7s ; the third, its Nature; the fourth, 
its Magnitude, or how great any Crime is, 

Every Speech, or Oration of this Kind, has one, or more 
of theſe States. If there he more than one, they muſt either 
de of the ſame Kind, as if they all enquire whether it be or 
ot, or they muſt be of ſeveral ſorts z as, one of the firſt, and 
another of the ſecond, 

6. There are three Heads of Argument, which we con- 
ult for Proofs in the firft State, which we may call the State 
pf Gheſs, or Preſumption, viz. The Will, the Power, and 
ions, or Tokens. | 

The il contains the Motives and ReaſonFig. The Mo- 
ive contain the Affections or Paſſions, which are urg'd as 
he efficient Cauſe, The Reaſoning is drawn from the final 
auſes ; as from the Hope of Advantage, and the like: And 
to the Power or Faculty, the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 

tons of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 

Proſpe& or Hopes of concealing the Fact, when committed, 
elate. Some of the Signs, or Tokens precede ; ſome attend, 
ind ſome follow the Fact. 
F 7. In the State, which enquires by what Name the Fact 
to be call'd, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 
dur own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverfary. 
\s when the Accus'd ſhall acknowledge that he had takex ſuch 
50ds from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he ſtruck 
ach a Perſon indeed, but made no Aſſault and Battery, Or 
ou'd he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
he like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact muſt be 
defin'd, and the Adverſary confuted on that Head by a 
onfirmation of your own Definition. 

C8. The State which enquires into the Nature of the Fact, 
ime Or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firſt treats of what is o come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The la- 
er of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable: to 

ourts of Judicature, or Accuſation and Defence. That which 
$ properly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or 
eſore it ; we divide the firſt into Rational and Legal: The 
"tonal relates to the Fact, the Legal to the Senſe of the 
Laws, Statutes, or written Authorities. 

The Rational is divided into the Abſolute-and Afſumptive, 

© Abſolute plainly, and ſimply defends the Fact; as when 

e allow it doxe, and aſſert it laudibly done, The Aſſump- 
wes when the Defence in it ſelf is weak, but is ſupported 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe afſun'l, 
And this is done. four Ways, by Compariſon, Relation, hen 
ving and Conceſſion. Compariſon is when we ſhew, that there 
was a neceſſity of doing ne of two Things; and that what 
was done was juſter, and more juſtifiably eligible than the 
other wou'd have been. Relation is when we throw the Faul 
on the very Perſon who has receiv*d the Injury. The. 
moving is, when we throw the Fault on ſome other Perſon 
than he who has receiv'd the Injury, or on a Thing that an 
not come before the Court, as not falling under its Juriſdift 
on, as on the Law, 

Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Deprecatk 
on. Turgation is when we defend not the Fe, but the i 
or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on N 
ceſſity, Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence. 

Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead 
Guilty, and fly to Pity and Mercy. 

$9. There are four States which enquire into the Natur 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the written Ia 
ter, and the Opinion or Intention; as, when the Writing is one 
Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another; and ong 
inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intention of the 
Writer. Here Equity and the Aigour of the Law contend, 

The next is Reaſoning, when from what zs written, weg 
ther another Thing that is ot written, becauſe founded a 
the ſame Reaſon, | 

The third is the Contradiſt ihn of the Law; that is, whit 
the Law either is contrary to it ſelf, or to ſome other Law 

The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe ; which atis 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from ti 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations | 
the Words. To this we may add a Species of it, the exaii 
ing the Force of the Word, which differs from the forme” 
State, which enquires into the Nature of the Fact and dim 
to ſee what Name is its due, We may here farther conhd 
Exceptions to the Court it ſelf : Firſt, the Perſon ; as id 
he acts who ought not to act, or with him with ubm 
ought not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Adi! 
brought in a wrong Court, Thirdly, to the Time; a8 
we ſay, we cou'd formerly have accus'd one whom we ca 
at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when ue d 
ny that the di: can be gronnded on this Law, 0 ls 
quires ſuch a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime, $10. Th 
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10. The State, which enquires into the Magnitude or 
reatneſs of, the Crime, examines and informs us what are 
he greateſt and moſt Feinous Injuries, and which are the 
aff, They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on 
ery ſlight Grounds, Or Provocation; or becauſe they have 
aun on in their Conſequences very great Damages; or 
cauſe he who receiv'd the Injury, was a Man of great Me- 
tz or becauſe the accus'd was the firſt who did commit it, 
r the only; or with a few; or often; or on Purpoſe ; or 
many other Cauſes, 

(11, Having thus curſorily ran over the Artificial Ar- 
ments, we come now to thoſe which are call'd 2 3 
hich are ſuch as are not derivꝰd from this Art of Perſuaſion, 
ut being preſs'd in from abroad, are, however, artificially 
eated of: And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
ve. (1.) The Laws. (2.) Writneſſes. (3.) Contracts or 
rer ments. (4+) Queſtions. (5.) 0aths, From all which, 
cording to the Nature of the Caufe, there are different 
ays of arguing. | 

$12, We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical In- 
ention, and that treats of the Paſſions. The Paſſions are 
ummotions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are mov d, 
dge differently from thoſs who are not; and this is attended ei- 
er with Pleaſure or Pain. | 

We muſt neceſſarily know three Things to be able to 
nore the Paſſions. — Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes 
r Reaſons Men are us'd to be moy*d by this, or that Paſſion. 
F 13. Anger is a certain Deſire of Revenge, actompany d with 
lein, which we ſeem to ourſelves able io execute, caus d by a dif 
yreeable Contempt of our ſelves, or of ours. 

But this Contempt is of three ſorts; Deſpiſing, incom- 
oding, and Contumelious. The firft is a meer ſimple de- 
ing; the Others require that One oppoſe an 0ther,not to ad- 
antage himſelf, but meerly to oppoſe the Other. And in- 
ommoding is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindrin 
Advantage; but the End of Contumelies, is Shame an 
g101Ny, 

F 14. The Oppoſite of Anger is Lenity, which is the cra- 
ng, or Remiſſion of Anger. 

$15. Love is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
me One, and wou'd do all the Good we cou'd to that One, 
lot for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. 
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$ 16. Hatred and Enmityare oppos'd to Love and Pint. 
ſhip : But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars, Ws 
are angry on account of Things which relate to our ſelres 
but we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Interef 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Partiowlers ; but Hamel 
rages againft whole Kinds; Anger is a ſhort-liv*d Fury, but 
Hatred and Enmity are laſting, He that is angry endeavour 
to give Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry; for K 
wou'd have bim feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Revengk 
He that hates, ſtudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but isng 
in Pain whether his Enemy feet it, or not. 
§ 17. Fear is a certain Pain and Trouble of Mind arif 
from the Imagiration of ſome impending Evil, which nay 
either be attended with Deſtruction, or Inconvenience, d 
Trouble, 1 

C 18. Boldnefs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Har; it is 1 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if the 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ftrikew 
with Fear, being far remov'd, or not at all in Being, 

C 19. Shame is à ſort of Grief, Pain, or Trouble ariling 
from an Opinion of Infamy, when the Evils are either preſal 
or paſt, or imminent, And Impudence is that by which 

piſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them, 

C 209. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to doa I 
vour or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Proſpi(t 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that e 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour 1s ample 
An or enlarg'd on three Ways; from the Perſon who be 

ows the Favour, from the Perſon to whom it is done; and 
from the Thing or Gift it ſelf. And the ſame is 1efenl 
three Ways; firſt from the Effes ; ſecondly, from the bi 
it ſelf, and its Qualities; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and 
Signs of a Mind not truly benevolent. : 

C 21. That Pit, which we here only define, is the Paindl 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring be 
ſtruction or Trouble to one that does not deſerve it; 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and UW 
ſeen to be impending over him, or coming upon hin, 

I 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Si 
or Happineſs, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. * 
In this it differs from Pity; that proceeding from 
Sight of the i! Fortune of the Good 3, this from the g00t F 
tune Of the Bad. | | by 
14 
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623. Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Ho- 
ours or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, 
xifting between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Na- 

te; not that another has them, but that we have them 
of. | 5 

It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one is affected 
rainft thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods, or Aduan- 
er, Which either he has himſelf. obtain'd, or endeavours 
o attain, | | ! 

( 24, Having thus gone through a ſuccinct Account of 
he Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Invention, which 
nfiders the Manners. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 

which the Manners are well mark*d, we call Moral; for 
t diſcovers the Habits of the Mind, and the Vill or Inclina- 
n. In this are ſeen. Convenience and Probity. | 

The Manners regard either the Perſon himſelf who ſpeaks, 
he Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Na- 
on in which he delivers his Diſcourſe, | 

The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
eater, are threefold 3 Prudence, Probity, and Benevolence. 

The Manners of the Nation are known by the Form of 
ke Government : Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſcipline 
j the Laws in an Ariftocracy ; pompous Wealth in an Oligar- 
by; Guards and Arms in a Monarchy.” == 

The Manners in regard of the Audience vary four ſeve- 
l ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction: 19, When 
hey differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, 
'"y, &c, 2dly, When they differ in the Habits, as in Vir- 
wer, or Vices, 2dly, In Tears or Age, which is threefold, 
wth, Man's Eſtate, Old- age. 4thly, In Fortume, by which 
aey are either Noble or Ignoble, Powerful or without 
over, Rich or Poor, Fortunate or Unhappy. 

\ 25. Beſides theſe Seats or Heads of Arguments, which 
ſe peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muft have Recourſe 
d thoſe which are common to Al; and thoſe, as we have 
eſore obſerv'd, are two, Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 
"mat, or of Importance and of little Conſequence. 

e muſt conſider the Head of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
* ways, — for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
it can be done, or can not be done; or that will be done, 
r will not he done. ee Yep” | | 
| — or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 

where we accuſe or defend; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
Mone Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or can not, 
c will or will not be done. a The 
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The important or Great, and Small and of litth Cot 
quence, belongs chiefly to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. 
8 25. Having given the 'foregoing Rules for the ny 
tron of Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver 
Method of diſpoſing or marſhaling the whole in their 
per Places and Order; for Diſpoſitzon, the ſecond Diviſn 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Pan 
of the Speech or Diſcourſe. * Theſe Parts are four in nunky 
the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propyfi 
the Proof, and the Concluſion, Others make fix Parts; 
the Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Con 
tion, and Concluſion : Of which, the firſt is to ingrarzate vit 
the Hearers, the laſt to move them, and the middle toi 
form them, | | | 
The Order of theſe are either Natural or Artificial, 
call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpos d in the Ort 
we have laid down. 9 mon = 
The Artificial is, when the Nature of the Cauſe requiy 
us to depart from this Natural Order. | 
$ 26. In the Beginning or . of the Diſcourle 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of what we have to ſay; a 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepar'd for the reſt that 
to come. | * g — ty 
The Method of all Beginnings is not the ſame, but W 
according to the Quality of the Cauſe. » | 
| For that is either honourable or difſhonourable, doubtful 
mean, or plain or clear, or obſcure, , 
In an bonourable Cauſe the Goodwill, Attention, and Den 
ty of the Hearers are pre par'd plainly, and without 
or Inſinuation. ä | 
In a Cauſe that is diſhonourable, we muſt take cas 
inſinuate into the Hearers Minds, and ſubtily prepare fn 
to give usa Hearing: And this Beginning they Call ” 
ion. But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made ves 
in an bonourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers arc - ' 
tir d with hearing, or prepoſfſeſs'd by the Diſcourle d 
who ſpoke firſt. init 
In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beg ; 
drawn from the Nature of the Cauſe it ſelf; that 
that Face of it which is honourable. 9 
In 2 low or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to rail A 
tion; and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs ot Depre 
inform'd. - 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three 
sof Subjects, on which we may ſpeak ; For in Preiſeand 
raiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads of Arguments 

oper to that; from the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; from Perſuas 
or Diſſuaſion 3 and from thoſe Things which relate to 
Hearers., 

In Accuſazion and Defence there are four Heads, from 

ich the Beginning is taken; For the Mind of the Hearer 

prepar'd, as it were, hy certain Medicines, taken either 
om the Speaker himſelf, or from the Accuſed 5 or from the 
auer; or from the Accuſer; or from the Thing, | 

They are taken froin the Accaſed, or the Adverſary, by 

ecting, or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by 

ndring him our Friend, or angry, attentive or not attentive, 
wiling to be inform'd ; Laſtly, from the Thing, by decla- 
vg its Nature. | 

(27, The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
t ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion,  - © 

This we make uſe of in Acceuſation and Defente, when we 

not agree with the Adverſary about the Manner of the 
: But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom any 

ccaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Preiſe or Diſe 
iſe, but what has its place in the Confirmation. | 

The Narration ought to be perſpicuous, that it may be un. 

ſtood ; litely or probable, that it may be behev'd ; diſtin- 

Ilh'd by the Manne rr, that it may be heard with theigred- 

r Willingneſs : But to be ſo; it ought to expreſs thoſe 

lings which relate to the Proof of our. own Virtue, and 

e Improbrty of the Adverſary, * 4 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that what is ſaid may be 

ealing to the Judges; and it ought, 'befides all this, to 

love the Paſſions, F 

This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 

metimes defer'd to another place, and muſt always be 

Irter for the Defendant than Phintiff, We ſometimes 

port the Narration, by giving it on the Credit of others, 

dich promotes Security. Sometimes we make uſe of Aſſe- 
ationg, which ſtill procures Belief much ſtronger; and 
metimes we make uſe of bo1h. | ; 

928. The Narration being over, we propoſe the & ate 

f the Speech or 1 and divide the Cauſe into cer- 

an Parts, if it conſiſt of many States. | 
=_ Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumeras 


Proof or Defence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take & 


be more to move than inform, it is call'd 4 
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In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with 4 
Ad verſary, and what is yet remaining in —— 
In the Eaumeration we ſum up the ſeveral Heads 
Kinds of: Things, of which we are abont to ſpeak, 
The Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion is, that it he 
and perfect; plain, and perſpicuoms ; ſhort, and certain; d 
—— not more than three, or at moſt more than f 
ItS. | 
8 29. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are fometin 
plac'd under the Head, or Title of The Contention. The fi 
confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments; the laſt defin 
or confutes thoſe of the Adverſary. We muſt in the 
firmation have Regard to the Diſpoſition, as well of 
Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumentation. 
he ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be placed in the Frag 
or Beginning; when the Hearers, being fir'd by they 
ration, are deſirous to know what we have to offer for f 
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to place a Part of the moſt forcible —— at the en 
becauſe what we hear laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſinn 
But thoſe Arguments which carry the leaft Weight, art 
be rang'd in the middle, that thoſe which by their Meg 
may be inconſiderable, may by their number ſeem of un 
portance. + b | 
- Farther, If the Strength of our Cauſe depend ont 
Argument that 4s alien to it, we muſt introduce it inſig 
a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the Cui 
bet we muſt ſhew, that what is offer'd by our Adveram 
is indeed foreign to it. | 5 20 
But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Ay 
ments, for when the Paſhons are mov'd, Sentences are n 
taken notice of than Arguments. . 
If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, or Reaſon 
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ing. And fince this is imploy'd partly in lengthait 
or drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating! 
Matter, the later is the Chief or Principal in this Plas 
And this is done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Keaſonngl C 
the Magnitude or Quantity of the Thing or Guilt, &c. 
The Confutation is not always made in the ſame mani 
ſometimes we ſhew, that Falſhoods are taken for Ti 
ſometimes allowivg the Premiſes, we deny the Conlequeil 
drawn fronrthem z ſometimes againſt a firm and ftrong/ 
gumentation we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or i 
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in. of a ſuperiour Force and Energy; ſometimes we de- 
ea Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary. 
But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid of 
e Adverſaries Arguments; that having deftroy'd them, 
e reſt may fall of courſe. f 
620, The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, or 
rcapitulation, and the Paſſions. 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments, But 
© is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; more of- 
tin ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed to 
ſuade or Diſſuade, but moft commonly in Accuſation and 
fence ; and there the Plaintiff makes more ule of it than 
e Defendant, We make the chief uſe of this when we are 
prehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length 
the Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their Force; 
d when the heaping together of Arguments may add 
eight to the Diſcourſe. 

The Paſſions ought to be here more ſtrong and vehement. 
here are two Virtues of a Concluſion, Brevity and hebe mence. 
(:1, Before we proceed to Elacution, or the Language, 
> ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places, 
ence the Artiſts ule to draw Arguments, 
The firſt of theſe is the General, or Xind; that is to ſay, 
” muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
th all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we 
ak of the War with France, we may conſider Var in ge- 
al, and draw our Arguments from that Generality. 
The ſecond Head, or Place, is call'd Difference; by which 
conſider whatever it is peculiar to the Queſt;on, or Cauſe,» 
The third is Definition; that is to ſay, we muſt conſider 
whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
preſſes the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that 
ling, 
The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts contain'd in 
Subject of which we ſpeak. 

be fifth is the Derzvatzon of the Name of the Subject. 
Lhe ſixth, What are deriv'd from the ſame Head, or Service, 
ich are the Names that have Connettion with the Name 
dur Subject; as the Word Love has Connedt ion with theſe 
er Words— to love, loving, Friendſhip, lovely, Friend, &c. 
Me may likewiſe conſider the CE +; or Unlikeneſs in 
Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſeyenth 
eighth Places, Or common Heads, | 
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We may likewiſe make Compariſon, and in our Compat 
ſon introduce every thing to which our Subject is oppos d 
and this Compariſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and tens 
Places, or Heads of Arguments. | 

The eleventh is Repugnance, i. e. In diſcourſi | 
Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Thing td 
}repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, wich which th 
. Proſpett may furniſh us. 

*Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances ft 
Matter propos'd ; but theſe Circumſtances have either; 

ceeded, or accompany d, or follow'd the Thing in Queſtion, & 
theſe Circumſtances make the twelfth, thirteenth, and four 
wTeenth Places. All the Circumſtances that can accomma 
an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; who ? uh 
where ? with what Help or A Mſtance, or Means? Why? hm 
and when? That is to ſay, we muſt examin who 7s the Au 
zhor of the Action? what the Action is ? where it was dow! 
Sy what Means? for what End ? how? and when? 

The fifteenth Place is the Effect; and the ſixteenth is tt 
Cauſe: i. e. we muſt have regard to the Effect, of which the 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe; and to the Things 
Which it may be the Effect. 

$ 32. We come now to what we call Flocut7on, or the La 
Kuage, or Diction in which proper Werds are adapted to tl 
zaft Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented, Ik 
conſiſts of Elegance, Compoſition and Dignity: The fit 
the Foundation of this Structure; the ſecond joins, 0 
ranges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker Mi 
giſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornaments of Tropt 
— Figures, to give Importance and Solemnity to what y 
ſai 

Elegance comprehends the Purity of the Language, andi 
Terſpicuiiy: In the choice of Words we. muſt have peclli 

"Regard to their Purity ; that is, we muſt take Care ti 
they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreiglh 
that they be not Obſolete, or quite out of Uſe; for both ties 
will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, 
diſcover either Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and oft 
give a uncouth and rough Cadence to your Sentences," 
à good Style refuſes; and Care muſt be taken tv n. 
vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) Th 
robbs what you fay of that Dignity you ſhou'd aim at. J 
Roger L Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divines too, have ben 
:guilty in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty. But 1 
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aſt not affect too great Brevity on one ſide, ſo on the 
ther, you muſt not aſpire to too great a Loftineſs; both 
ing Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always be- 
our particular Care. 2 

Elegance is gain'd 1777 the beft, or moſt polite Au- 
hors, by keeping the beft Company, and by Practice; Uſer 
n all things being the beſt Inſtructor. 

Compoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad- 
ering to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 
re common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, and- 
artly thoſe Things which are peculiar to a public Speaker. , 

The firſt Compoſition regards as well the artificial joining. 
f the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſmooth, 
gentle, and fowing; or full and ſonorous, or the contrary of 
ll theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 
rare after the Humble or Low; and that we ſet that which 
5 of greater Dignity, and firſt in Nature, before that 
#hich is les, and of more inferiour Conſideration. 

Compoſition relates to the Period, but having: treated at 
he End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and 4 to put 
tin its right Place in this Second Edition, we ſhall refer 
fo! to that, 

Dignity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, both 
nthe Words, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words 
me, have heen fo long call'd Tropes,that the Word is known 
moſt to the very Fiſhwives, Thoſe which affect Sentences 
we been as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 
$33. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 
de exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
doro conquer d Spain; every one reads Milton; London i- 
an Uproar, Tis plain we mean, that Peterborow's Army 
Inquer'4 Spain, or be with the help of his Army; every one 
cad Milton's Works 3 the People of London are in an Up- 
var, The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his 
my, an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabi- 
ants, that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, 
nd ſo changing of Names produces no Confuſion. 

Thenext is Comprehenſion. This is ſomething related to 
te former; for by this we put the Name of a Whole for a 
Fart 52s it we ſhou'd ſay England for London, or London for 
England; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 
p by this Trope we have the Liberty of putting the Name 
ba Part for the Whole, and that of the Whole for a Part; 
11 to this we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Num- 
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ber, for an uncertain Number; as an Hundred Avenues 

the Houſe convey, when there may be more or leſs; an H 

_ years old, when he may want ſome Months, or perhaj 
ears. 

Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin likewiſe 
che frft call'd Tranſmutation; for by this we apply a Name 
Proper to one, to ſevera]l, and common Names to particular 
Perſons; as when we call a Luxutious Prince a Sardangs 


Ja, or a cruel on?a Nero. On the contrary, when br 
cex0, we ſay the Orator; or for Ariſtotle, the Philofopher; fr d 
Virgil, the Poet; and the like. in 
Metaphor is ſo well known, a Word in our Tongue re 
that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranſlation. It is fl 
a Trope, by which we put a ſtrange and remote Word for n 
proper Word, by reaſon of its reſemblance with the Thing © 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head ef 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Members oi 0! 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the 
Political Body. Thus we fay, the Vallies (mile, or laugh © 
upon us; becauſe there is a ſimilitude between the agreeable d! 
Appearance of one and the other. 0 
Alegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, 200 ®! 
fo extends to ſeveral Words; *tis likewiſe call'd Irren. d; 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Alegory, that 11 7 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors be continu'd, and te * 
ſame things made Uſe of to the laſt, from whence we boron er 
our firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated - 
Stakeſpear, is extreamly faulty in this particular. 4 
To be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion ; fr 
Whether tis nobler in the Mind 10 ſufſer he 
The Slings and Arrows of Outragious Fortunt, T 
Er to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, de 
And by oppoſing, end them ? to 
Here the Poet begins the Alegory with Slings and Aron Wh 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Set. Wi dl 
When theſe Alegorzes are obſcure, and the natural Sent N 
of the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's,or Kidder. ul tr 
Diminution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this q WI 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, you are not indeei N bl 
10 be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Repreter 15 
( 


ſion, == : 
Hyperbole, or Exceſs, repreſents things greater or les * Pc 

really they are; as, This Horſe is ſwifrer than the Wind 5 

goes ſlower than a Tortoiſe, 
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By Irony we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
cover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
isa very honeſt Man, when we mean a Rogue, 

By the Trope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of a 

WT Thing, tho' quite contrary to what we wou'd fignify, becauſe 
we can't elle expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron Candleſtick, 
or a Silver Iubhorn. 

Thele are the moft conſiderable Tropes, and to one or 0- 
ther of theſe, all others may be reduc'd. But before we 
diſmiſs this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd 
in the Uſe of them. Firft, therefore, we muſt uſe Tropes 

WT only where we cannot expreſs our ſelves perfectly without 

mem; and, ſecondly, when we.are oblig'd to uſe them, they 

MT muſt have two Qualities. (194;) They muſt be clear, and 

A contribute to the Underftanding of what we intend ; (2dh,) 
That they hold a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint to 
our Readers, or Hearers, 

A Pope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When *tis 
too remote, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
Speaker; as to call a lewd Houſe the Syrtes of Toeuth ; the Rock 
of Touth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 

our Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syries were 
a dangerous Banks of Sand on the Coaft of Africa. A Me- 
bor is, therefore, beft taken from ſuch ſenſible Objects as 
ene moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are apprehend- 
ed without Enquiry or Trouble. The ill Connexion of 
1 theſe is the ſecond Thing that brings Obſcurity on the Meta- 
phor, dy uſing Words which are not commonly known, but 
relate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
from Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought to 
de avoided. This Connexion is either Natural or Artificial. 
That we call Natural, when Things ſignify'd by their Pro- 
perand Metaphorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 
to, or Dependance on each other; as when we ſay, 4 Man 
BY ff Arms of Braſs, to ſignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
lance between the Trope and proper Name, we may call 
Natural, The Artificial comes from Cuſtom ; a wild un- 
tattable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to the Arab, 
| 1 the Name Arab awake the Idea of an untratta- 
5 Man. 

The thir4 Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too 
frequent Uleof them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be pro- 
portion'd to the Ideas they wou'd give. 

$34. Ha- 
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| $ 34+ Having ſaid all that we thought neceſſary about i 
Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now cow 
to the Language of the Paſſions; which is of peculiar U{ 
both in &ratory and Poetry, both which make Uſe of themin 
particular magner. 

We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, hecauſe by that os 
Paſſions firſt flie out, and diſcover themſelves in Diſcourk 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent extenſion of the Veic 
as, O Heavens! 0 Earth! good God! alas! and the like. 

Doubting is the next. or Irreſolution, is the Effect of gr 
fion, as what ſhall I do ? ſhall I apply to thoſe I once negleftel:qg 
foal! I implore 1hoſe who now forjake me? &c. 

Carre tion is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing id 
has not expreſs'd himſelf ful} enough, endeavours by 
fironger Phraſe to correct that Error; as, Nor was thy I 
thera G an nor perfidicus Man was Dardanus the Auth 
ef thy Race, but rugged Rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, 
ꝛbe Hyrcanian Tygreſs nurſt thee up, 

Amiſſhon, in 2 violent Paſhon, permits us not to ſay all that 
we wou'd. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or direde 
another Way, the Tongue following them, produces Word 
that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; 

of all Men — meaning, the worſt of all Men. 

Suppreſſion,is a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rati 

the Threats of a Paſſion; as - which I—— but now we mu 
tbink of the preſent Matter. 

Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay; as, I will not ſpeat1 
the Injury you have done me; I am willing to forget the Win 
Jou have done me; 1 will not ſee the Contr zvances that you malt 
againſt me, &c. 

Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat tis 
fame Words, or ( 2.) the ſame Thing in different Wor 
The former, as You deſign Nothing, Nothing th 
is not viſible to me, what I do not ſee,&c, The ſecond, 38. 
of our ſelves we can do nothing Well, whatever Good we ih i 
by the Divine Grace, 

Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolute) 
neceſſary, and is empharical, I teard thee with theſe Ears, | 
faw thee with theſe Eyes. : 

Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put it 
gether to expreſs one Thing; as, be departed, be went 0, 
te g gone. 

Deſcription- figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, à 9 
make its Image appear before us, 15 
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Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enume- 
ire the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion; as their 
br0at 3s an open Sepulchre, they flatter with their Tongues, the 
ſan of Aſps is under their Lips; their Mouth is full of Cur ſing 
1 Lyes, and their Feet are wift to ſhed Blood. 

0ppoſites place Contraries againſt one- another; as, Flat- 
ry begets Friends, Truth Enemies. 

Similies brinlg a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 
f--25, be ſhall be like à Tree plac'd by the Water-ſide, &c. 
Compariſon. The difference is not great between this and 
ke former Figure, only this later is more ſprightly and em- 
hatic——as, the neſt Gold to them looks wan and pale, &c. 
ut two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſons ; firſt, 
at we are not to expect an exact proportion betwixt all 
he Parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 
peak ; as when Virgzl compares the young Ligurian to a Pi- 
ron in the Claws of an Hawk; adding what relates more 
the Deſcription of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, 
han to the Subject compar'd. The ſecond Thing to be ob- 
rv'd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing compar'd 
p, be more elevated than the Thing compar'd ; as the 
note! Inſtance from Virgil ſhews. | 

Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in ſuſpenſe, and attentive, 
y Expectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, 
P God! Darkneſs is not more oppeſite to Light, Froſt to Fire, 
age and Hatred io Love, Tempeſts to Calms, Pain to Plea- 
re, or Death to Life, than Sin to thee, 

Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
ear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complaining of thy Wit 
elneſs : Have we, lay they, ſo many hundred Tears been con- 
rated to the ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods, and now at laſt 
obe polluted with thy Impieties ? Have the moſt Valiant,and the 
miſt Wiſe, enter'd here with Awe and Veneration, and fhall one 
0 Worthleſs dare to conte mn the Sanctit of this Place? &c. 

Sentences are but Reflections made upon a Thing that 
Wrprizes, and deſerves to be conſider'd; as, Love cannot 
ng be conceaPd where it is, nor diſſembled where it is nat. 
Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation, containing ſome 
entence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſæe; as, Can Minds 
Dine ſuch Anger entertain! | 

Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paiſions to 
tem we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention 
If the Hearers; as, Let me ak you, the Men of Athens, 16 
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it worthy the Glory of your City, or is it fit that A 
the Head of Greece, ſnould ſubmit to —— — 
ſures from a foreign Lord? &c. x 

Adreſs is when in an extraordinary Commotion a . 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and adreſſes Heaven, Earth, f 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſible; as, 27 M 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 

Prevention is a Figure, by which we prevent what migh 
be objetted by the Adverſary; as, But ſome will ſay, Hh 
are the Dead rais'd up? And with what Body do they come 
— that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned, unit 

ze, &c. 

Communication is when we defire the Judgment of a 
Hearers ; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the Cal 
Would you take other Meaſures than, &c. 

Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Car 
fidence of Forgiveneſs of the Perſon to whom it is ackno 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs my ſelf io have err'd, but I am a Man 
and what is humane, is what we are all ſub ject to; Jet hin il 
is free from bumane Error caſt the firſt Stone. 

Conſent makes us grant a Thing freely that might he d 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, Ia 
the Greeks Learning; i grant them the Diſcipline of many Am 
the Brightneſs of it, the Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe; I mil 
not deny them any thing elſe they can juſtly claim: Butth 
Nation were never eminent for the Religion of an Oath in ibu 
Teſtimonies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it has? 
ways a Sting in the Tail; but on the contrary it has ſome 
times a healing Cloſe ; as, Let him be Sacrilegiou, let li 
be a Robber, let him be the Chief of all Wickedneſs and Vit 
yet ſtill be is a good General, 

By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to dodl 
the Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Het 
rour of his Cruelty. *Tis alſo common in Complaints b 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtæus, in Virgil, complains fl 
his Mother : 


Root up my Trees, with Blites deſtroy my Corn, 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 
Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spight be ſhown, 
Since thus thy Hate purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 
7 Dry d. Virg⸗ 


Proceed, inbumane Parent, in thy Scorn ; | 


| 
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Circumlocution is us'd, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 
re unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying ſome things which may 
wean ill Effect; as, when Cicero is foro d to confeſs that 
alia was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Adreſs: “ The 
Servants of Milo (ſays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting 
© their Maſter, whom Clodzus was reported to have kill'd, 
and believing it true, they did in his abſence, without his 
Knowledge or Conſent, what every body wonld have 
 expeted from his Servants on the like Occaſion. In 
qhich he avoids mentioning the Words Ei, or put io Death, 
ks Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear. 

Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative 
Erpreſſons of the Paſſions ; but they are indeed almoſt infi- 
ite, each being to be expreſsd a hundred ways. We ſhall 
onclude this Diſcourſe of the Art of Perſuaſion with a few 
Reflections on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoit- 
ions, in which the Learner ought to be exercis'd. 

935. What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expreſ- 
ing our ſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: 
he Rules already given, as to Flocution, or the Language, 
regard (as we may ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but 
ye relates to the entire Body of the Compoſition. 

The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Syle. 
oble Ex preſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent 
hing; great, and noble; but if the Subject be low and 
an, ſonorous Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombait, 
nd diſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writer. Figures 
ang Tope paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make 
them juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 
Fa0nable, There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 
aniporte4 without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat tor 

— ought to be argued cooly: Whence *ris plain, that the 
ter regulates the Style, When the Subjeck, or Matter, 
*preat, the Style ought to be ſpritely, full of Motion, and 
| _g d with Figures, and Tropes; if our Subject contain no- 
aus extraordinary, and we can conſider it without Emo- 
fon, the Style muſt he plain, 
unde. e ge of Diſcourſe being extreamly various in the 
0 * it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety in 

le But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 


to three Kinds whi ; 
the Indiflerent, vhich they call the Sublime, the Mean, or 
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$ 35. Let the Suhject of which we deſign a lofty Jes 
neversſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſy 
have Skill enough to preſent the beſt of its Faces to b 
View. The beſt of Things have their Imperfections f 
leaſt of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not ei 
tinguiſh it quite: We muſt therefore take care not tog 
any thing in one place, which may contradict what we jay 
ſaid in another: We ought to pick out all that is 10 
great and noble in our Subject, and put that in its be 
light, and then our Expreſſion muſt be noble and ſubline 
capable of raiſing lofty Ideas: And *tis our Duty to obſen 
a certain Uniformity in our Style; tho? all we ſay have 1 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaſt as to make allt 
Parts of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence vith 
whole, | 

The Danger here is, leſt you fall into a puffy Stil 
which ſome call Inflation, or ſwell'd; for if you ftretd 
Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after gre 
and ſounding Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeablene 
to the Nature of the Subject. And this has been the Fal 
of many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with 
Vulgar have gain'd Applauſe, and ſetled a Reputation, 

$ 37. We come next to the plain Style; and this fink 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Diffci 
ties, not in the Choice of Subjects, thoſe being always or 
nary and common, but becauſe there is wanting in tit 
Style that Pomp and Magnificence which often hide tf 
Faults of the Writer, at leaſt from the general Reader © 
Hearer, But on common and ordinary Subjetts there is| 
tle room for Figures and Tropes, ſo we muſt make choice 
Words that are proper and obvious. : 

When we call this Style ſimple and plain, we intend q 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion ; that is never good, and ſhould l 
ways be avoided: For tho* the Matter or Subjelt of 
Style have nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Lr 
guage to be vile and contemptible ; Mob Expreſſions, 2 
Vulgariſins, are to be avoided, and yet all muſt be cid 
and natural, | * 

$ 38. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a pens 
tion of the ſublime on one ſide, and of fmplieih a | 
Plain, on the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples 1 
all the three; of the Sublime in his Æneids, the Plan i 
Paſlorais, and the Mean (or Middle) in his W m 

| ; 
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6 39. Tho? the Syle of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
plic, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there 
-- ſome Differences in Styles of the ſame Character; for 
ne are ſoft and eaſie, others more ſtrong; ſome gay, others 
are ſevere. Let us reflect on the Differences, and how 
ey are diſtinguiſh'd. | A | 
The firſt Quality is Eaſineſs, and that is when Things are 
liver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity that the Mind 
ithout any Trouble conceives-them, To give this Faſineſs 
pa Syle, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Reas 
ers deciſion z we muſt deliver things in their neceſſary 
tent, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily comprehen- 
ed; and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to 
oid all Roughneſs of Cadence. : 
The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly oppo- 
te to the firſt ; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
tion, To render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and 
errous Expreſhons, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
nd ſuch as excite many Ideas, | 
The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid 
nd depends in part on the firſt ; for the third is not pleas? 
ith too ſtrong an Intention. Tyopes and Figures are the 
lowers of Style; the firſt give a ſenſible Conception to 
be moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
nd warm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
hem Pleaſure, Motion is the Principle of Life and Plea- 
re, but Coldneſs mortifies every thing. 
The lat Quality is Severe: It retrenches every thing that 
not abſolutely neceffary ; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, 
amitting no Ornaments or Decoration?. In ſhort, we are 
dendeavour that our Style have ſuck Qualities, as are pro- 
xr to the Subject of which we diſcourſe, 
\ 40. Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall onlyadd 
Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Learner” 
ould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the 
riting of Letters. Here an ea ſie and genteel way of con- 
ing our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
the greateſt Excellence. Buſineſs requires no Ornaments, 
Ind A Plain and ſuccin& Information is all that is re- 
Jurd, Letters of Complement muſt have Gaiety, but no 
lttettation, Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro? all, and a clean Ex- 
rellon 5 here is no room for the Luxuriance of Fancy, or 
de Embelliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The ſame may 
e laid of Condoleance, and even of Perſuaſion, The mott 
2 poignant 
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. — and coercive Reaſons muſt be us'd, and thoſe th 
y want of Native Force require the Help of Art to recon 
mend them, laid aſide, 

ESSAYS have, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevail 
and here, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natur; 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Si 
et, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in t 

ind. At leaſt this has hitherto been the Practiſe; an 
Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this : 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject! 
Propoſes: Tho? it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon i; 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to | 

| ſudden Reflections on ſome one particular Subject, not ve 
unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the Scho 
with this difference, that the Author of theſe is ſuppos! 
to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Reflection a 
thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries may bet 
Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particular Moral Sul 
jects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from them, wh 
have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the Entertain 
ment. | 

As for the Subjects of Poetical Exerciſes, we have gir 
ſyfficient Rules for them, in our Art of Poetry, 
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Tie ART of REASONING. 


PART I. 


CHA P.-L 
Of Particular IDE AS. 


OGIC 7s the Art of Reaſoning, The Art is divi- 
| ded into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
Ld cond of Judg mentis; the third of Method; and the 
vurth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. a 

An 1dea, in General, we define — The immediate G bjeſt of 
tle Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which is 71+ 
rediately ſet before the Mind, - | | 
All eas become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſen- 
ted to the judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which 
re call Senſation 3 or by the Meditation of the Mind, which 
ve call Reflection. | | 

1. Ile are either Simple or Compound: We call. thoſe 
Simple, in Which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind 
it ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality 3 and we call 
thoſe Compounied which are made up, or compos'd of two or 
more of thoſe Which are Simple, Examples of both we ſhall 
ee hereafter. | 

2, There are Ideas of Subſtances, we know not what ob- 
ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 
Which we know 3 and 1deas of Modes or Manners, Which are 
the Qualities or Attributes of Subſtances, which we cannot 
conceive capable of ſubſiſting alone without their Sub/tances, 

3. There are certain Relations between "Subſtances and 
Subſtances, Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances 3 
the Conſideration of one including the Conſideration of the 
other, from whence theſe Relations derive that Name. 
4. There are 14eas which are to be conſider'd as the T. 
mages of ſomething Exiſtent, * which convey tremielves 

to, 
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- to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any 
of its own. But there are others, which by the Mind ar 
Jjoin'd to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and. ſeparated ſrom them by 
Abſtraction. | 
5. Farther, there are Ideas of a larger, or leſs extent; 
joinꝭd to more or fewer Ideas, whente we call them Singulg, 
Particular, or Univerſal. 
6. There are ſome Idea that are clear and plain, and 6 
- thers that are obſcure. All clear Ideas are ſimple, as are thoſ 
of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly placd be 
fore, or repreſented to, the Mind. 
7. There are ſome Ideas that are 7 or adequate; and 
others that are znadequare, or imperfett, Thoſe we call ye. 
fect, or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things 
whoſe Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mini; thok 
are inadequate, or imperfeſt, which only contain and offer 
ſome Parts of the Things of which they are the Image, 
We call Ideas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſone 
Things without us, which are like, and anſwers to them, 
To theſe particular Heads of Ideas all others may be f. 
+Fr'd., Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. 


CHAP. II. 
Of ſimple Compound IDEAS. 


1 VII many of the fizzple Ideas we have from, or by 
our Senſes,and very many from the Attention of the 
Mind turn'd inwards on it ſelf, without regard to Senſation 
2.To the fff we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chief 
Which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms, or Heads, 2c 
cording to the five Parts of the Body, which are affectel 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our Hes 
our Ears, our Noſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch, of 
Feeling of all the other Parts of the Body. Colours are jt 
ple Ideas (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinct from: 
lour'd Bodies which have Parts) as Blue for Example, 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts. 
3. The 1deas of Sounds are likewiſe ſimple, as well as thol 
of Smell, Taſte, Tuch. We ſpeak here of One ſimple parti 
lar Senſation confider'd diſtin&ly from the Variety of Soundt, 
Smells, Taſtes, and Touches, Thus——if any one ſmell tos 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent he will have a Sn 
on, in which he can diſtinguiſh no Tarts; and this holds 
:the other Senſations. yas 
4. 
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4 Pain and Pleaſure are the chief, and moſt eminent Senſa- 
ws we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member affetted; but there are no Parts to be di- 
finguiſh'd in Pain and Pleafure, which we can conceive to 
be ſeparated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Dura- 
tim of Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts; but ot 
the ſimple Senſation of @ prick with @ Needle, for Example, 
none can conceive any Parts of it, the concourſe of whick 
ſhou'd produce Pain. 

5, In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
when confider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho" 
ve may of its Puration, of the Line it deſcribes, and its Quick- 
neſs or Slowneſs. | 

6, Thus in many ſimple Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection 
ve ſhou'd in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Folition, or Willing, &c. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Exiſtence confider'd in general; tho 
there are viſible Parts in the Duration. 

1.Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend ſe- 
reral ſimple Ide as, which may be diftinguiſh'd and ſeparately 
confider'd. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compound; 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinctly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly diſtinguiſh the higher and lower, the fore 
and bind, the left and right Parts of it; and can diſtinctly 
think of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea of 
Pity, we find that it conſiſts of the Idea of Miſery, of a mi- 
ſerable Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are 
the 1245 of all Virtues and Vices, tho* they come to us by 
efietion of the Mind. 

8. Tho' we ſhall not. in this Part of Logic, of the Art of 
Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Judg ments we pals upon Ideas, yet 
tis of importance to remember never to pretend to define 
what cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure z 
for a Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make 
the Subje(t of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the 
bare Name of the Thing wou'd make it; but in ſimple Ideas, 
We cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
or lome Synonymous Words, the Knowledge of which de- 
— on the Tongue we uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak 
7 . The contrary Method has made the Ariſtorelians fill us 
, th unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they lay, 

ou Ad of a Being in Power, as in Power; nor have the 
of Situ much mended the Matter, by defining it the change 

ation, The firſt labours * inexplicable Oblewity, 
2 an 
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and the Terms of the later are not more clear or know 
than the Word Motion it ſelf, 

9. Definition, indeed, has only to do with compound Jie 
for its an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral ji 
ple Ideas, of which that conſiſts. 


CC M-A FP. ith. 
Of IDEAS of Subſtances and Modes. 


1. Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Mol 

for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by the 
ſelves, or elfe as exiſting in other Things ſo much, that wi 
_ can'tallow themExiftence without 'em. The firſt we call 
ftances and Subjects, the later Modes and Accidents; as whe 
we reflect on Wax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we con 
der the Wax as a- Thing which may ſubſiſt without tha 
Roundneſs, or any other particular Figure; we thereſot 
call Wax a Subſtance, On the contrary, we conſider aui 
_ neſs ſo inherent to the Wax or ſome other Subſtance, thati 
can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not capable of conecininy 
Roundneſs diſtinctly and ſeparately from a round Body 
T his therefore we call a Mode, or Accident, 

2, We always conſider Bodies cloath'd, as I may fay, it 
ſome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtraf 
or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians exprels h 
the Name; the Modes may he render'd by the Qualities; 2 
Wax and Roundneſs is expreſs'd by round Wax. 

3. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, which cot 
ſiſt. only of Modes; and others which are compounded, ( 
made up only with a ſort of Species, or kind of Modes, ! 
a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menfuration of the Road; 
for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet: Other 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, whid 
has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and Vit 
tues and Vices, | 

4. We have, farther, Ileus compounded of a Colleftiol 
of Subftances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an AM 
of a City, ofa Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citi) 
or Sheep, &c. or they are compos d of a Collection of /{ea'0 
unlike Subſtances ; ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which 
Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſert is compounded, And in the 
Ileus we conlider not only Subſtances, as they are ſuch, it 
alſo as attended with certain Modes, which produce lien 
that are very much compounded, " 
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g. We define Subſtances in general, Things ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but then they are conſider d abſtrattly, or with- 
gut regard to any particular Subſtance actually exifting 3 
and in that Senſe it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by 
the Word Subſtance ;, but fince there is no Subſtance conſi- 
der'd in genzral which has any Exiftence, but in our Idea, 
where we conſider exiſting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'd. 
The Iden of fingle or particular Subſtances, are very ob- 
cure; vor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeveral 
Names, but certain we know not what unknown Subjects, 
in which there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- 
exit, Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 
which we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 
Subject, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Drviſibzlity, 
and Impenetrabiliiy. 

6. 'Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 
than what is expreſs'd by thele Terms, extended Subſtances. 
For ail that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Sub- 
d, one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown 
Subjects, or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that 
Nature, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 
of which we ſay a Body conſiſts, For we cannot affirm of 
any Ilea, that it is the Idea of any one Subſtance, of which a 
Body is compos'd, ſince we have no Idea of corporeal Sub- 
fance, which do's not comprehend or contain innumerable 
Subſtances. If therefore we expreſs what we underftand by 
tie Name of corporeal Subſtance, we muſt ſay, that zt 7s a Com- 
tion of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 
7+ The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 
ritual (we examine not here whether or not there be any 
more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuf- 
er himſelf to be amus'd and deceis'd by empty Words, 
MT Ul experience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts, 
bence we form the Idea of Spirits; but we are ignorant of 

What that Subject, is in which theſe Thoughts are. 
8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfect a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diſtinguiſh in 
boſe Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, with- 
out Which we can conceive thoſe Subjects or Modes from 
thoſe without which we cannot conceive them, For when 
ve think with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find 
that there are ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we 
can't deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
other Things which may be taken away from the Subject, and 
deſtroy its Nature. S 3 9. Modes 
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9. Modes are commonly divided into internal, which Mon 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance; as, ot co 
neſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is 4% 
lov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations, I 

10. There are likewiſe Modes, which are alſo Suan 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can {uboh th 
and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As for the vi 
Ideas, which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances vario. 
Join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the len n 
Things that either realy do, or are at leaſt believ'd to ext 
others rational, that is, when the Mind compounds variouli is 
Idea together; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up 0 
the Stars themſelves. bow g 

11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerve hou 11 
manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt; as we UH 
more plainly ſee under the Head of the 0bſcurity and hill 1 
ſpicuity of Ideas. | n 

+ i 

C HA P. IV. 

Of RELATIONS, 1 

m 

1. T Here are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are th 
herent in Subſtances, certain external Denominati P! 

which tho” they add nothing to the Subſtance, yet depend . 
ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Ke/atun_ny M 
by which the Conſideration of one Thing includes the Cong th 
fideration of another. Thus when we call any one a fat thi 
on'this Expreſſion depends this, that he whom we call ve 
bas begot Children, and ſo comprehends and includes e 
Conſideration of Children. bu 

2. Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain manner, may di 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by (on an 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of ſome other l th: 
So that all Exiftence may be divided into the Creator alt 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes ty ad 
Thought of the Creature; and ſo on the contrary. Re 

3. Relations are innumerable ; for they may be betwez 4: 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes al to: 
Subftances, Relations and Subſtances, Relations and Mode an 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cannon O 
Excite our Thoughts on ſomething elſe, ſince we can col 

pound or join our Ideas together as we think fit, But a0 — 
k 


ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our quay 
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ans on thoſe of the greateſt moment, which regard Relations 
conſider'd in general. | ; : 

4, We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including 
no Pelations, Which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to 
Others, Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
that the Idea which anſwers that Word, muſt be relative. For 
we call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the 
greateſt among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we 
hye known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which is 
asgreat as any Hill that we have ever ſeen, That Kingdom 
is lage, which exceeds the Bounds of our own Country, or 
of thoſe Countries we have known, Cc. That Tower we call 
lab, which is higher than moſt of the ſame kind that we - 
have known, In Number we call that great, than which 
there is not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus ſixty 
Thoufand Men in Arms in Greece was call'd a great Army, 
becauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater; but it had been 
little in Perſia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus 
likewiſe as to Time, we call it long or ſhort with Reference 
to another, We call a hundred Years Life, a long Life 
Jacob call his (a 130) ſhort, becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd fo 
many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and Expectation, make 
tat Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or 
8 Pleaſure, feems ſhort. That Burthen is heavy to a Child, a 
weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, which is light to a 
Man in Health and Vigour, Thus in the Ornaments of 
the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
ttat Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
ve find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all that 
We know among us; tho? by Foreigners they may be thought 
but of a moderate ſize, Thus Great Learning has a very 
different Signification in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
and of an ignorant Perſon it is of a much larger extent in 
the former, than in the later. 

5. Ia ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 
admit of Encreaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 
Relative Ideas, But this is to be obſerv'd with the utmoſt 
Attention, becauſe thzir Number is very large, which if con- 
founded with abſolute Ideas, will give riſe to great Errors, 
i render us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of 

thers. ; 

Ss. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Julgments 
that we make are only the Perceprions of the Relations be- 
teen various 1deas z in Which Relations our Mind do's ac- 

s | quielce, 
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vieſce. Thus when we judge that two times two mak 

our, or that two times two do not make five: our Mind 
lerves the Kelation of Equality which is between tuo tin 
two and four, and the Inequality which is between + 
times two and five; in which Perception, as evident, f 
Mind doe; acquieſce or is beſt ſatisfy'd, or gives it ſelfy 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But of this ngr 
at large in the ſecond Part. 

7. keaſoning allo is a like Perception of the ela 
join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind. But it is 
a Perception of the Relations which are among yari 
Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations then 
ſelyes have among themſelves. Thus when we gather fror 
this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number then 6, and that twice 
Equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceiy 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Reftis 
of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and6 
acquieſcing in which Perception, we conclude it a leſs Nu 
ber than 6. But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts 
yet we thought it proper to make this ſhort remark here, tha 
the Diſtinct ion we brought in the beginning of variousRe 
htions fhou'd not be look*d on as empty and vain; for unk 
we retain this; we know not what our Mind do'sin 15 
and Reaſoning. All our Ideas may be referr'd to Subſtance; 
Modes and Relations. | 


CHAP.V. | 
Of IDE As which are offer*d to the Mind nil 


out any Operation of its own ; and of thoſe, 
the forming which, ſome Operation of the Mui 


does intervene, 


1. 2 are certain Idea which are only cenſider'd by 
the Mind, without any manner of addition; ſuch at 
all Simple IAeas, which have not any Dependance on the WU 
and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpight of that, ate alwaysHi 
ſame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Pleaſure, d 
Pain. Now the other ſimple Ideas, which we have enulF 
rated before, we find to he of that n3tre, as that if tk 
"Mind endeavour to detra& any thing, tom them, th 
-utterly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor cas it add any thing 
without the deſtruction of th-ir Simplicitye 1 1 
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2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Ideas 
Iich offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
he Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt; which 
hings affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of them- 
ſelres in our Mind. | 
3. Theſe eas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed from 
hings exiſting without us, On the contrary, there are 
ther Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind 
rom abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
s Pleaſure, Thus, by joining the Ideas of half a Man, 
nd half 4 Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is form'd 3 which is 
lone in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
he Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by conſi- 
fering at once the Body of a Man from the Waiſte to the 
Head, and the Body of a Horſe with the Head and Neck 
off: For ſuch is the Force of the Humane Mind, that 
can joyn whatever is not contradictory, by. its Contem- 
ation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
ompounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſſ ic. | 
4 As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
ich in Reality, and without it ſelf, are not joyu'd toge- 
ber in one Exiſtence; fo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
ately, which do not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this 
ort of Contemplation, which is call'd Abftra@7on, is of 
reat Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compound Ideas. 
or we cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger number of Parts, 
bſtintly ſee them in our Mind all together; *tis therefore 
an Advantage to us, that we can examine ſome of them 
krarately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt. 
5- Abſtration is made principally three ways: Firſt, Our 
lind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diftin& 
om it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
eſt of his Body. But this is not properly Abſtraction, fince 
de Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated 
Giſtin& from the Body, tho* it cannot live, that is, be nou- 
un d, encreaſe, or move in that Separation. | 
6. Srcondly, We think by Alftradt ion of the Mode of a Sub- 
= omitting the Subſtance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately - 
3 ſerera | Modes, which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. 
£ f Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
ler the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
4 In omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadth 
epth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 


Flick they call the Surfave, By the ſame Abſtraition we 
can 
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can diſtinguiſh the determination of a Motion, towards a 
Place directed, from the Motion it ſelf. 

7 Thirdly, We, by Abſtration, omit the Modes and Rel 
tions of any particular Thing, if from it we form a Univ 
Idea. Thus, when we wou'd underſtand a Thinking Be 
in general, we gather from our ſelf Conſciouſneſs what i 
to Thzat, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Thing 
which have a peculiar Reference to the Humane Mind, A 
think of a thinking Being in general. By this means parti 
lar /deas become general. 

8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations. . 

That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind with 
any Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited} 
ſome external Cauſe, and ſo are plac'd before the Mind 

they are. But we muſt take heed that we do not think th 
there is always in thoſe Things themſelves which exci 
thoſe Ideas, any thing like them, hecauſe it may happen th 
they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Occ 
ſions by which thoſe Ideas are produced. And this Suſpie 
on ought to heighten by what we experience in our Dream 
when by the occaſion of the Motion of the Brain there a 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not preſe 
themſelves, and often have no Exiſtence in Nature. Wheng 
we may gather from ſuchlike Ideas, that the Cauſe or on 
fion of their Production has an external Subliftence, 4 

not in the Mind, 

9. Secondly, As to thoſe Ideas which are compounded 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originalsof ſvg 
Ideas may poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt; and then, that they real 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, tl 
they never did realy exiſt conjunctly, and ſo join'd togethe 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the = 
conſiders ſeparately by Abſtraſt ion, do realy exiſt in that 

arate State, As the Mathematical Point without al 

arts; and Lines conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd tog 
ther, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces withol 

epth; whereas Demonſtration ſhows the contrary, i 
thoſe Terms are only made uſe of by the Mathematich 
for the ſake of the Inſtruction of the Learners of that il 

10. We muſt here farther warn you againft another 
ror too frequent among the School Men, that is, not i * 
thoſe realy diſtin Things, or different Being, which 
have diſtinguiſh's by Abſtra#ion. 0 
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C H A P. VI. | . 
Individual, Particular, and Univerſal Io EAs. 


Hat we have ſaid of Abſtract ions leads us to the conſi- 

deration of Ideas, as they are individual, particular, and 

erſal, for they are made particular and univetſal from in- 

ilual, by Abſtraction; in which Matter we proceed in this 

mmer. When we conſider our ſelves, in our Mind, or a- 

one Man before us, then we have the Idea of an Individual, 
an Individual Idea, But if we omit thoſe Things which 
» peculiar to us, or that one Man, and conſider what is 
mmon to us and many others; ſuch as to be born in the 
ne Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the like, then is 
e lea of ſome Particular Nation, or Family, Ce. plac'd 
fore us: But laftly, if omitting theſe particular Diſtincti- 
common to us and a certain number of Men, we con- 
er what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
| Univerſal Idea. | 

2. The Names that ſignify individual Ideas, are call'd 
wer; as, Alexander, Cæſar. But thoſe which ſignify par- 
lar and univerſal Ideas, are call'd Appellative, or Common ; 
a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. 

. Farther — We may diftinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain 
erties which are conftantly united in them, and exter- 
Subjects agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas a- 
ſee with. Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a 
nking Mind and a Body conſiſting of certain Organs; 
t this Idea agrees with the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, A- 
Kaand America. 


CH AP. VII. 
Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity of THEAS, 


* we can paſs any certain Judgment of an Idea, it 
is firſt neceſſary that it ſhou'd be clear or perſpicuous, 
berwiſe it we ſhou'd happen to paſs a right judgment on a 
ling that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
at be attributed to Chance, and not to Knowledge. The 
Polcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our 
nideration in the Art of Reaſoning. 

RX We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is ſo 
Wintly plac'd before our Mind, chat we can eaſily diſtin- 
i it from all others, 
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3. Al 9 Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch there 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Jiea 
fore us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it wir 
any other. We may ſay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſte 
Pleaſure, Pain, Cc. which can never be confounded or mij 
led with eachother. And theſe Senſations encreaſe in the 
learneſs in proportion to the Livelineſs of their ſtrikin 
on the Organ proper to them; for by how much more 9 
hemently the Mind is ſtrook, with ſo much the more Attet 
tion it applies to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is me 
clearly diſtinguiſh'd from all others. 
4. Theſe fimple Ideas are allo perſpicuom or clear, whit 
the Mind receives without the Interpoſition of the Body 
Examples of which we have given under the Head of mp 
Compounded Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts of 
compound Idea ſeparately, fo we view them ſingly, or one 
one as ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded: Th 
alſo all abſtract Ideas are clear, tho? the Subject in which the 
exiſt be unknown, We can in all Subſtances, of which » 
know any Properties, ſele& ſome Property, which being | 
Abſtraction ſeparated from all the reſt, becomes ſimple, at 
by conſequence clear, altho' it exift in a Subject which\ 
do not know. Thus Humanity generally conſider'd, is mad 
a ſimple Idea, and therefore indiviſihle. 

5+ But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when ths 
are conſiderd without Abſtraction, together with other Ie 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject. Thus ue 
the Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in get 
ral, but what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and ul 
is its numerical Difference. 

6. Thoſe compounded Ideas are clear, al whoſe Parts“ 
Hnple Ideas of which they are compounded, are periet 
known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure of which ve! 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Unzts 
which any Number conſiſts, we certainly know the Numb 
but if we have gone through but ſome of the Unites, ve © 
not know how much the whole is; and have therefor: 
confus'd Idea of it. 


Whenever, therefore, we are to judge of any TH" te 
—— firſt diſtinguiſh all its Parts, if it conſiſt of * the 
and then give judgment: Elſe we ſhall do as if we 1 R 
give the Sum Total of an Accompt, and not know the f x the 
cular Nuntbers or Figures which make it up. But m gn 


of this in the Third Part. 8. Bi 
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8, But if in the Things which fall under our Confidera- 
tion we cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh their Parts, and give 
2 certain Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly conteſs, 
that either they are not in the number of thoſe Things ts 
which the Knowledge of Man can extend, or that it requires 
more Time to examine into the Matter. . 

9, It much conduces to the clearneſs of an Idea compound» 
ed by our ſelves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are 
always of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; other- 
vie, if the Number of the ſimple Ideas of which it's compos'd, 
an be encreas'd or leſſen'd, or their Order inverted, the 
Memory,and ſo the Mind, 1s confounded. Thus if any one 
has with Care caſt up any Sums, and plae'd them in any 
certain Order, as often as he has a Mind to remember them 
he caſily does it, if there has been no Abſtraction or diſ- 
pacing in the Accompt. But on the contrary, the former 
Computation and Diſpoſition is deſtroy'd if the Numbers 
are diſturb'd, and thrown out of their Places. 

10. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, is ſuch 

ien it is at its height, that it compels our Aſſent. We 
"8 cannot have the leaft doubt but that - Pleaſure is different 
"Ty from Pain, or that twice two make four, On the contrary, 
"AF ve find a Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment 

when there is any Obſcurity in the Ideas. But *tis certain, 
that we often raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, but 
ſtill we have Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an 
lies which has a compleat Perſpicuity or Clearneſs. 


hert 


CH AP. VII. 


Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfect or 
Imperfect IDEAS, 


. W E have obſerv'd in the firſt Chapter, that 1dezs 
are the Images of Things which are without us, 

by the Force or Occaſion of which they are excited in us; 
pur they may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites 
them, or only of a part. When they repreſent the whole, 
they are call'd Adequate, or perfect; when but a part, they 
ae call'd Inadequate, or imperfect. Thus if we ſee only 
the ſquare Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Fi- 
Sure, not of a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is 
Gll'd an inadequate or imperfect Ideas — the contrary, it 
we 
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we behold a Triangle drawn on a piece of Paper, and th 
% , » and th 
> of a Triangle in Plane, we have an adequate or perfelt le 
in our 1 Anal 1 1 = 
2. All imple Ideas are adequate or perfeft, be 
Faculty (de it what it will) — — — 
them entire. Thus the Pain that we feel ſignifies, that ther 
is ſome Faculty of ſome Being without us, which excit 
that Idea in us againſt our Will, But we muſt proceed 
farther, for a ſimple Idea repreſents a ſimple Objedt, but it d 
- mot inform us where it is, or whether that Faculty be units 
to any others. We may therefore, without fear of Er 
gather from any Senſation, that there is ſomething out 
our Mind which is by Nature adapted to excite it in us, 
3. The Ideas of Modes are alſo adequate or'perfed, exce 
of thoſe Modes which are likewiſe Subſtances. Por wha 
ve underſtand no Modes ſeparately exifting, they are on 
conſider'd by us ſeparately from the Subſtances by way! 
Abſtraction; but all abſira# Ideas are adequate or perfelt, fe 
they repreſent all that Fart of the Subject which we the 
conſider. Thus the Idea of Roundneſs is perfect or adequat 
becauſe it offers to our Mind all that is in Rown4neſs in gent 
ral. The Mea of a Triangle in general is adequate or perfe 
becauſe when it's before my Mind, 1 ſee all that is commo 
to all the Triangles that can be. 
4. Of the ſame kind are all Meas, of which we know n 
original or external Object realy exiſting out of them, n. 
the occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are excited in us, and ve 
which we think them the Images, Thus, when a Dog Wn 
before us, it is the external Object without us, which raik 
the Idea in our Mind; but the Idea of an Animal in gener 
has no external Object to excite it; *tis created by ti 
Mind it ſelf, which adds to, and detratts from it whatere 
it pleaſes; whence it muſt of neceſſity be adequate or perjel 
5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have be 
fore caution'd, that is, that we do not ſuppoſe that ther 
are any ſuch Objects realy exiſting without us, becauſe th 
Mind has been pleas'd to entertain it ſelf with the Hen 
For that wou'd be as if a Painter that had drawn a Centaw 
or Hundred-handed Encelades, ſhou'd contend, that thera = 
were ſuch Beings realy-exiſtent in Nature. 
6. The Ideas of all Subſtances are inadequate or imperſel 
which are not form'd at the pleaſure of the Mind, but & 
ther d from certain Properties which Experience diſcost 
in them. This is ſufficiently evident from what be * 
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1 of Subſtances in the third Chapter. For there we have 
down that we only know ſome of the Properties of Subſtances, 
it al; and therefore their 1deas muſt be imperfed, or in- 
equate, Thus we know that Silver is white, that it can 
e melted, and be diminiſh'd by the. Fire as it melts ; that it 
an h2drawn out into Wire, and diffolv'd by Aqua fortis,&c. 
ut we are wholly ignorant of the inward Diſpoſition or 
aoftitution of the Particles of which Silver conſiſts, and 
om whence thoſe. Properties. proceed. Thus. the Ia of 
rer not repreſenting to the Mind all the Properties of 
Flver, is nadequate or imperfect. 

1. Here the greateſt Danger is, leaſt we confound inade- 
ute or imperfeſt Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For 
eare too apt to fancy, that when we know a great many 
Properties of any Thing, and cannot diſcover any mote by 
our Induſtry; we have the whole Subject. Thus ſome 
ngenious Men of our Times, imagin'd they had diſcover'd 

Ill the Properties of the Mind, becauſe they cou'd find no- 
hing in it but Thoughts, and therefore ſaid, that the Mind, 
ms only a Thinking Subſtance z and ſo they contend that 
there is nothing elſe in Body but Extenſion, Impenetrability, 
and Diviſibility, becauſe: they cou'd difcoyer nothing elle 3 
it they cou'd never yet ſhew us what thoſe Subſtances were 
vhoſe Properties were to think, to have Parts, Oe. There 

z no Exiſtence of Subſtance in general; and tho* we under- 
Rand this Word in General, it does by no means follow, that 
e under ſtand it when *tis ſpoke of any particular Subject, 
which we muſt be ſure to have a particular Regard to. 


nnn 


| The End of the Firft Part of the Art of 
a REASONING, 


— — — 


Memory as a Thing perfectly known. Thus we may judge 
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The Second Part of L o61c;- 
O R. 
The Art of REAsoNINe. 


— — — 


of JUDGMENTS. 


I. 


Of Judgment in the Mind, and expreſ?i 
in Words. 


1. Aving conſider'd Ideas and their Properties par 
ticularly, we come now to treat of Judgment! 


in which various Ideas are compar'd with ead 
other. We muft firſt accurately diſtinguiſh the Judgmen 
as it is ia the Mind, from the Words in which it is expreſs 
if we wou'd know what it is, 

2. Fudgment, as it is in the Mind and unwritten, is a per 
ception of the Relation that is between two or more [lea 
Thus when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon 
da ving compar'd the two Ideas of the Sun and Moon, we 
find that the /dea of the Sun is greater than that ofthe 
Moon, and our Mind perfectly acquieſces in this Perception 
nor makes any farther Enquiry into the matter. When ve 
judge two Members to be unequal, by having obſerv'd the 
inequality of their Ideas, our Mind gives it ſelf no farthe 
Trouble in their Examination in that reſpe&, but only 
confines to its Memory, that thoſe two Members were found 
to be unequal, n i 

2. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give ih.“ 
Aﬀent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear and 
or acquieſce in a Thing as perfectly diſcover'd, which jet pol 
it has no perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to tie! 


the fix'd Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the o 1 
Heas of thoſe Stars and the Moon, and then take it — 


— — — 
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iat not to be argu'd againſt, as clear and evident. The 
lind has alſo a Faculty of ſuſpending its Aſſent, tilf by an 
curate Examen of the Ideas, the Subject becomes clear and 
ident; or if it be of ſuch a Nature that we cannot arrive 
ta perſpicuous Perception, we continue in Doubt or Su- 
xnſc, and commend it to the Memory as a dubious mat- 
. This Faculty Which we obſerve in our Mind, of giving 
ur Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, or denying it, is call'd Zzberty. 

. But we cannot make uſe of this Faculty when the Sub- 
elt of our Thoughts has the laſt and greateſt Perſpicuĩty 
bat can be, For Example, we can by no Means in the 
old perſuade our ſelves, that twice two do not make four, 
rare equal to four; or that the Part is not leſs than the 
ole, and the like Maxims of the moſt evident Truths; for 
v ſoon as ever we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Al- 
ent, but neceſſarily acquieſces, without finding in it (elf the 
kaft Defire or Inclination of making any farther Enquiry 
Into the Matter. 

5, This is a Judgment as it is in the Mind, which when 
erpreſs'd in Words, we call a Propoſition, in which ſomething 
always is affirm'd or deny'd. That part ofthe Propoſition 
which ſomething is affirm'd or deny'd, is call'd the Sub- 
u; the other Part, which is ſaid by the Negation or Af- 
Imation, is call'd the Attribute. Thus when we ſay that 
Poverty is to be reliev'd; or Poverty is no Vice; the Word 
Paverty is the Subject; to be reliev'd, and ice, are the Autri- 
butes, But beſides theſe two Parts, we muft conſider the 
(pula, or connective Word, by which, when 'tis alone, tis 
rm' d that there is ſome Relation between the Subject aud 
the Attyibute, but by adding a Negative Particle, that ſome 
Relation is deny'd: In the preſent Inſtances we affirm in 
the firſt, that there is a Relation between the Idea of Pover- 
u and the Idea of Relief, fo that the Idea of Poverty in our 
Min] includes the Idea of Relief; and in the later Tnftance 
ke deny that the Idea of Poverty excites in us the Conſide- 
dation of any thing baſe or wicked. | 
© Propoſitions are ſometimes expreſs'd in many Words, 
nd sometimes in few. Henry rages, is an entire Pro- 
WW Poſition, for 'tis the ſame as if we ſhou'd ſay Henry is raging. 

7. Propoſitions are either Simple or Compound, the Simple 
ae expreſs'd in one Word; as, God i good: the Compound 


_ as God, who 1j good, cannot delight in the Miſery of 


i 

| 
. 
14 
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ſome we intimate that we do not here underſtand all thati 
fignify'd by the general Word Man, but that we only deſig; 


-—— » — 


made agreeable to the Things themſelves; becauſe fince 


We 

CHAP. IL « 

Of Univerſal, Particular, and Singuly MW" 
Propoſitions. 1 


1. W E have in the former Part divided Ideas into li 

verſal, Particular, and Singular, and ſaid that u 
Words by which they were expreſs'd, might be rang'd unde 
the ſame Heads. Hence the Propoſitions have the fan 
threefold Diviſion. 

2. When the Subject is F or taken in its who] 
extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sort 
or any other Individual which is contain'd under it, thenj 
the +, oy call'd Univerſal. This Univerſality is expreſs! 
by the Word Al when the Propoſition is affirmative; and þ 
that of None or No, when it is negative; All Men are free, i 
an univerſal affirmative Propoſition, and No Man fre 
is an univerſal Negative. 

3. But the Subject has ſome mark or note by which we 
ſhew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, whick 
are compriz'd under that Word, are meant; then is thi 
Propoſition Particular; as, ſome Man is free. By the Word 


a Part by the Word ſome. 

4. Singular or Individual Propoſitions are thoſe in whict 
we affirm only of ſome one individual Perſon or Thing; : 
Alexander was choleric, Theſe Propoſitions have a great 
Afﬀinity to the Unzverſals in this, that the Subject of bothis 
taken in its full and whole extent. Hence the Individua 
Propoſitions in the common Rules of Argumentation are 
taken for Univerſals. 

5. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which make 
Logic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and have more 
Regard to make the Student talk of any thing Pro and Can, 
than to find out the Truth, we muſt obſerve, that an Obſer- 
vation flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subſtances, 
is of more Importance for the diſcovery of the Truth, the 
only juſt End of Reaſoning. That is, that Univerſal Propte 
ſitions, when of the Kinds or Species, or of the Generals and 
Particulars of Subſtances, cannot be with any certainly 


L.. 
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we do not know the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm 
that all Subſtances in which we diſcover ſome certain At- 
tributes equaly to co-exiſt, are in thoſe of which we know 
nothing alike, or the ſame, As for Example, We diſcover 
and obſerve that there are certain ſingular Attributes con- 
ſantly co- exiſting in all Men, yet who can aſſure us whe. 
ther all their Minds are alike, ſo far as that, what difference 
tetwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from external Cauſe in 
reſpe&t of the Mind, as from the Body, from Education, and 
the like 3 or that there is realy ſome real difference between 
them in the Subftance of the Mind itſelf, The difference 
of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeems to perſuade the later 
Opinion, which is obſervable in two Brothers who have had 
the ſame Education; but ſince we know not whether the 
Brain in both is diſpos'd in the ſame manner, the Diverſity 
of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that Cauſe, 

5, Thus ſuch as with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bo4ies is the ſame ; if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 
ofthe Matter: For there might be a plain difference be- 
twixt the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho* they agree 
in having ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know. 
We ſhou'd therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
reral Propoſitions of Subſtances, not to give up our Aﬀent 
to ſuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge 
of their inmoſt Eſſence. 

6, The Modes, whofe entire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration; for we may form gene- 
nl Aſſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is 
that Geometry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, 
8 built on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers Uni- 
ferſal Rules of all Figures and Magnitudes, which cannot 
te deſtroy d or oppos d. 


CHAP, UL 
% is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 
i be any certain Difference between them. 
be 


„ BY Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being the juft . 
Aim ofthis our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Legicians, 
aul Which are of little conſequence in any thing, but of no 
mans 
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man ner of uſe to this more important End. We ſhall there 
fore here treat of the Truth and Falſhood in general ofa 
Propoſitions, that we may learn to diftinguiſh the one fron 

2. That Propofition is true which is agreeable, or an. 
ſwers to the Nature of the Thing, of which any thing is 
affirm'd or deny'd. Thus when we fay that 4 is the one 
fourth part of twice 8. That Propoſition is true, becauſe 
agreeable to the Nature of theſe Numbers. If we ſay twice 
4 is equal to twice 3, the Propoſition is falſe, becauſe it is 
not anſwerabie to the Nature of thoſe Numbers. 

3- Whoevever will ſpeak ſeriouſly what he thinks, wil 
confeſs, that he neceſſarily believes that there is no Medium 
between Truth and Falſbood. It is certain, that all Propoſi 
tions, conſider'd in themſelves, appear to us either true or 
falſe ; for tis a Contradiſtion to be agreeable or conſentaneq, 
and not conſentaneous and agreeable to the Things. There are 
indeed ſome probable Propoſitions, or ſuſpetted of Fallity, 
but this has nothing to do with the Nature of Propoſitions, 
which is in it ſelf determinately true or falſe ; but to our 
Knowledge, which is not (in reſpect of theſe Propoſitions) 


fufficient to enable us to determine with certainty, OM 5 
which hereafter, * 

4. There have been ſome who have aſſerted, that this on- Nie 
ly was certain, that nothing wes certain, and that Truth had art 
no Criterion or certain Mark to be known from Falſhood in Wye 
any thing elſe but that one Maxim. But fince they cov'd Mut 
not deny but that they held this Maxim for a certain Tru, 5 
there muſt be, ev'n according to them, ſome mark of Truth, Mn. 
by which they excepted that Maxim from the uncertainty ¶ inc 


of all other Propoſitions. And they were of Opinion, that 
they had found the Marks of Uncertainty in all theſe Things, 
which the other Philoſophical Sects held for undoubted WM N 
Truths. They therefore determin'd poſitively of all Things 2 
at the ſame Time that they pretended to doubt of all Thing, N kat 
while they aſſerted, that all that was ſaid by others, was un. | 
certain. We cannot therefore condemn the Pyrrbonians and WM br 
Academics, as denying that Truth was not at all known to WW Tr 
us, while they thought they did truly judge of the Unce!- Bl pre 
tainty .of all Things, in which they were as dogmatic and in! 
Politive as any of the other Philoſophers. : loy 
c. But that we may ſatisfy our ſelves, we muſt make it the ¶ coy 
Object of our Enquiry to know, that what we affirm o ht 
Things is conſentaneous or agreeable to their Natute. It 


we 
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ve will give our ſelves the Trouble to look into our own 
Minds, we ſhall find, that there are ſome Things which 
compel our Aﬀent z but other Things of which we can ſu- 
ſpend our Judgment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 
corer the certain Relation between two Ideas, we cannot 
hut acquieſce in that Perception, or think onr ſelves oblig'd 

h make farther Enquiries about it. Thus the Rela» 
tion of Equality between twice 4 and 8, is ſo manifeſt and e- 
ident, that we cannot entertain the leaft doubt of the 
3 6. But ſhou'd any Man affirm, that there were Inhabitants 
Wi the Moon, after a long conſideration of this Propoſition 
re ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our 
na ent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not di- 
ftaaiy and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between 
the Moon, and any manner of Inhabitants, but that we 
„Nan doubt of that Relation, till it be made evident to our 
eh baderſtanding. 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can re- 
nove all our Doubts, What remains is, that we enquire, 
ether it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which 
)W *: have no Reaſon to doubt? a | 
. We muſt firft in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is en- 

tirely ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe — | 
ne make of it, we cannot change our Nature, We neceſ- 
brily give our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident, and 
Fe ſhall always preſerve our Faculty or Pow'r of doubting 
iu thoſe Things which are obſcure. 

9. Secondly, If Evidence ſhou'd be found in Propoſitions 
that are falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compell'd into Error, 
Ince we necefſarily give our Aﬀent to Evidence. Hence 
wu'd follow this impions Poſition, That God, who made us, 
$the Author of our Errors, ſince he has thus pnt us under 
(Neceſſity of falling into*em. But it is only conſiſtent with 
inicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiy'd, which in the 
kaſt to ſuſpect God, wou'd be the height of Impiety. 

10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error; 
for there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the 

Truth, and no body is willingly deceiv'd. But who can 
prevail with himſelf ſo much as to ſuſpett, that we are made 
in uch a manner by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhou'd 
ore that with the greateſt Vehemence, which we either 
cu'd not obtain, or not know whether we obtain d it or not, 
ich is much the ſame, 

11, Fourthly, 
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11. Fourtbly, If we ſhou'd err in Things that are eviden 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, we Row ſometimes in 
the evident Propolitions find. Contradictions, which ar 
commonly found in thoſe which treat of Things that are ob- 
ſeure. On the contrary, evident Things are always agree 
able to each other, when frequently. evident Things dif * 
agree with thoſe that are obſcure: Whence we may con- + 
clude, that Evidence can not deceive, but Error is confin' 
to Obſcurity. 

12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mark 6 
Truth; and thoſe Things we ought to think true, to which 
we neceſſarily. give our Aﬀent. For this is likewiſe the 
Mark or Characteriſtic of Truth, that it neceſſarily com 
pels our Aſſent. Whatever, therefore, we ſee evidently a 
greeable to the Things of which we ſpeak, that we muſt 
think true. On the other-hand, when we find any Propo- 
fition evidently contrary to the Nature of the Thing un 
= our Conſideration, we may juſtly declare that to be 
alle. | | 1; 

13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is ob- 
ſcure, is very raſh and inconſiderate, as we have obſerv d in 
the Firſt Part, of the clearneſs or obſcurity of Ideas, which we 
ſhall not repeat. But ſince thofe Things which are realy 
obſcure are often aſſerted to be evident, whoever wou'd 
void that Error, ought. as much as he can to ſuſpend hi 


Judgment; and nicely to examine whether he be not in- 
fleenc'd by ſame Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, when the . 
finding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and then 1g 
he will never give his Aſſent to Things that are falſe ore. 
obſcure, 8 the 
bat 

Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Perſpicutty WT: 
Propoſitions, and of Veriſimilitude, or Prolu-· Ne. 


. bility. 


1. Bat all that we helieve is not built on any evident Ex 
Knowledge, the Philoſophers have obſerv'd in our 


| Knowledge feveral Degrees, all which however may be ie. Bl ur 
duc'd to theſe two, Science and Opinion. ; 15] 
Swence is a Knowledge deriv'd from the Intro pection or BY M 


looking into the Thing it ſelf of which we diſcourſe, an fd 
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which exclude all manner of Doubt, But it may ariſe from 
z imple Intuition or View of the Ideas; as, when we conſi- 
er this Propolition —The whole is greater 'than a Part, and 
the like; whoſe Truth is known by Evidence alone, without 
any Reaſoning on the Point. Or by deducing certain Con- 
ſequences, and thoſe more remote, from evident Principles, 
ch as are innumerable Geometrical Demonſtrations, ne- 
cefarily deduc'd by a long Chain of Arguments from their 
fc Principles. : 1 

3. Opinion is the Aſſent of the Mind to Propoſitions not 

widently true at the firſt fight, nor deduc'd by neceſſary 
Conſequence from thoſe which are evidently true, but ſuch 
x ſeem to carry the face of Truth. Thus *tis probable that 
Jae writers of the Life of Alexander magnify'd too much 
tis Exploits. Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever re- 
eeiv'd the Queen of the Amazons, or paſs'd the Mountain 
(ausaſ3, 
"M 4 * here add Faith or Belief, which is an Aſſent gi- 
ren to any one that tells us any Thing which we have not ſeen 
qur ſelves, nor found out by any Argument, or Ratiocinati- 
on. But that Faith or Belief depends eĩther on ſome neceſ- 
fry Conclution-deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
n a probable Opinion, and ſo may be referr'd to one of the 
two Headsalready mention'd, "40 

5. To theſe we might add Doubting, or a doubtful Aſſent, 
tho* this be likewiſe a Species or ſort of Opinion, and uſes to 
le contain'd under the general Name of Opinion. For the 
Aﬀent is doubtful when the Probability is weak, which when 
ſtrong, produces fim Opinion, But to make theſe clearer to 
the Underſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from Pro- 
bability to Evidence, 

6. Since, as we have ſeen in the former Chapter, thoſe are 
all'd truePropoſitions, which agrees with the Nature of the 
Things of which they are ſpoken; and thoſe probable 
"ch only ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing under 
Conſideration 53 that Probability may be greater or leſs, 
ind ſo produces either a ftronger or weaker Opinion. But 
ts built, ſummarily conſider'd, on our Knowledge and 
Experience, whether True or Falſe. 2 

7- But to riſe from the loweſt to the higheſt Probability, 
ve muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 
5 built on the Relation of another where that is the onl 
eras of Belief z in which yet many things are to be con- 


8. If 


1 
If 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly y 
Known to us, altho what he tehs is not incredible, yet 
cannot;give an entire Credit to him, when there are no 09 
Circumſtances to add a Weight to his Narration, beca 

we have had no other Experience of his Credibility ; 
whether he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we ha 
ſome {light Knowledge of him, we are the more ready 
believe him, eſpecially if he be a noted Man of great, 
thority with many, tho* we know not whether ke has gain 
that Fame and Authority by his Merits or not. Naß, 
rather believe a rich Man of indifferent Qualifications, th 
a poor Man, becauſe we ſuppoſe the former more conve 


fant with Perſons skill'd in Affairs, than the later. An hondMo 
Countenance, and Diſcourſe full of Probity, eaſily win o 
Aſſent. ou 
9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted, te t. 
us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtane I. 
we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to i 
aſſurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho' he may dM ic 
ceive us ev'n in that very Narration. *Tis with difhculd tn 
ve can perſuade our ſelves, that we are deceiv'd by WW lid 
Perſon whom we have known generally to be a Man of Vaan 
Tacity, ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Tru A. 
or any other Habit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſta 
Diſpoſition of their Mind. C 
10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which ad cu 
Force to the Teſtimony of others, as if it were a Thing 
that kind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceiv'd; as if Men oli tic 
Sobriety and Temper fhou'd tell us, that they had ſeep or 
tolich'd, and accurately examin'd ſome particular Thing te 
and not with a tranſient curſory View. The Probabiigg ou 
is heighten'd, if the Belief of their Hearers be of no Ada vi 
tage to them; or if they incurr a conſiderable Danger Vil is 
telling it, which they might avoid by ſaying nothing of th in 
Matter; if to theſe the number of the Witneſſes be e - 


creas'd, the Probability will be fo ſtrong, that unleſs the Na 
ration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, we can ſcaro i th 
be able to deny our Aſſent. oY : 

I 1. Secondly, what here affects our Minds, is drawn fron Gr 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experienc to 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſſible, can nete vi 


gain our Belief, as long as the Narration la hours under tha 
12. Ti M 


Character ;- for that is the Mark of Falſhood. 
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12. Tis firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
hou'd be thought poſſible? If we have never ſeen it, nor 
reard that any other has experienc'd the like, tho* the Mat 
er it ſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will find but little 
Credit with us: For Example — If any one ſhou'd tell us, 
That he had ſeen in the Indies a Brillant Diamond as big as 
Man's Head; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing 
plainly impoſſible, or contradictory, yet ſhou d we ſcarce 
telieve it, becauſe we neYer our ſelves ſaw one ſo large, or 
erer heard of any one elſe who had. A - F-03298 

13- When we our ſelves have ſeen any Thing like it, or 
ure known others who ha ve ſeen the like, we then conſider 
how ſeldom, or how often it has ha ppen'd, for the more fre- 
quent a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to 
our Knowledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on 
cl the contrary, the ſeldomer, the more difficultly believ'd. 
cl Thus if any one tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over 
1 2 River one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no dif- 
(ay fenlty in gaining our Belief: But we give Credit more 
198 hardly to him who ſhall tell us, that has ſeen. a Bridge of ſo- 
la Marble four mile in length, over an Arm of the Sea, and 
(another Bridge of four hundred Foot in length, of only one 
ch, as they ſay there are in China, | 

14. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 

Circumſtances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Perſons, Place and Time, and if theſe 
wree with what we know, they add a Force to the Rela. 
tion. We farther are apt to conſider and weigh the Canſes 
or Motives'which mov'd him to whom the Action is attribu- 
ted to do it. For if the Thing be ſingular, uncommon, and 
but of the Way, we can ſcarce helieve that it ſhou'd he done 
vithont ſolid and weighty Reaſons, of which, while we are 
gnorant, the Matter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious 
in our Minds. But if theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are 
town, we ceaſe to doubt, or at leaſt, we «eaſily believe the 
Matter of Fact, if withal it appear, that the Agent knew 
theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we eafily believe the 
many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teftament, done by 
God, hecauſe they were of the moſt momentous Importance 
to preſerve at leaſt one Nation uncorcupted by Idolatry, 
ich cou'd not have been done without thoſe Miracles. 
but we can ſcarce perſuade our Minds to believe, that God, 
fer the Chriſtian Religion was eftabliſh'd, ft ou work 
Miracles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends of the 
od Monks and modern Pa piſts — 
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15. We muſt ſeek the third Motive of our Belief ix 
- our ſelves; For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which 
cannot appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are fir quali 
' fy'd by ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, thele are 
ſome Events of Ancient Hiſtory, There was a King of Ma 
cedon, whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubdu d 14 l 
ving vanquiſh'd King Darius. Theſe are fo well known tc 
: thoſe who are converſant with the Greek and Roman Hiftory 


that they can have no doubt of the#Truth ; but it is not { 
evident to a Man who is wholly unacquainted with Hiſtory 
- for the former has read many Writers of various Nation 
and Times, all concurring in the ſame Account; he knows 
+ the Series of the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are con 
netted, and came to that Knowledge by degrees, by muck 
Reading: To ſatisfy another in this Point, he muſt lead 
Him up the ſame Steps by which he mounted, elſe he wi 
find it difficult to make one obſtinate believe him. 

16. In this Probability of Relations, thœ fewer or more 
of theſe Circumſtances occurring, makes it the weaker ot 
ftronger. Nay, when they all, or the greateſt part meet 
ſo great is the Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtanc 
that they affect our Mind like the higheſt Evidence. Fo 
Example; he who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no mor 
doubt, but that there was ſuch a Man as Julius Caſar, an 
that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, than that two Lines drawn fron 
the Centre to the Circumference are equal. 

17. As Evidence is the Criterion, or Characteriſtic of 
Truth in Things of Speculation, which depend on Rea« 
ſoning, ſo in Matters of Fa# the Concourſe of ſo man) 
Cireumſtances is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth 
®Tis certain, that we can no more deny our Aſſent to thele 
concurring Circumſtances, than to the higheſt Evidence; 
they therefore either perſuade and recommend the Truth 
or (which is abſurd) God has ſo form'd us, that we muff 
neceſſarily be decciv'd. | 
18, There is likewiſe a Probability which depends only on 
Our own Reaſoning, or Experience, Without the interventic 
of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which ve 
have enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch *. 
rious Steps and Degrees of Probability, that when we come 
to the higheſt, it is no longer a meer Probability, but mani 
Feſt Truth, and compels our Aſſent without any Reſerve o 
Doubt. 3 f 
. 4 19. I. When 
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19. I. When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome 
manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we may 
make a probable Judgment of them, better than if we were 
wholy ignorant of the Subject 7 but this Probability is ſo 
weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
But when the Subject is perfectly known to us, by Experi- 
ment, we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Pro- 
perty of that Subject, which is not ſo thoroughly under ſtood 
by us, Thus a Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often melted 
Gold, and work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can make better 
ſulgment of ſome things which belong to that Meta), than 
1 Man who has never been employ'd about it. 

20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and 
fudges not of it, but after a ſerĩous and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Expe-- 
rience) gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. *Tis cer- 
tain, we believe our ſelves more, after we have made a 
thorongh Enquiry into it, than when we are oblig'd to make 
2 haſty and unpremeditated Judgment, We call nor that 
adiligent Enquiry or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no man- 
—. Doubt; for the Nature of the Thing of which we 
jige, do's not always allow ſo nice an Introſpection, as to 
free us from all manner of Doubt; but ſuch an Enquiry 
ve call diligent, which is all that the Nature of the Thing 
will admit. Thus we can examine few, or rather no Suh-- 
ſtances, ſo far, as to affure our ſelves that we have a certain 
Knowledge of moſt of its Properties. This makes all Na- 
tural Philoſophy (which is not built on Experiments) a meer 
conjetural Amuſement, 

21. III. If we have been us'd to ſuch Experiments before 
ve give ** and have frequently given the like 
—— other Things which have been approv'd by 

xperiments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a parti- 
cular Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with 
little Pains we have hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is of- 
ten very fallacious, and leads vs into Errors. 

22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more cer- 
fan or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter 
or longer time, from that in which we call them to Mind. 
For when our Memory ef any Experiment is freſh, as well 
a5 the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 
judgments then ſeem more probahle to us. But when we 
retain but a faint Memory of the Enquiry, then we are apt 
w entertain Doubts of our Diligence in the. Courſe of the 

U 2 Ope- 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments yj 
any manner of Confidence. 

23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Proper 
ties in the Thing which we examine, which are common 

ly.unknown, and only can be found ont by Ratiocinatio 
our Gheſs ſeems to us the more probable,or likely, the mot 
it agrees with thoſe known Properties. If our Enquiry he 
which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the $ 
lar Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that 
Protomy, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laft is preferr' 
to the other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearance 
in the Planets and fixt Stars about us; whereas the othe 
two leave many unaccounted for. In ſuch Enquiries as 
theſe, the Simplicity of the Hypotheſis is of very great 
weight; for the fewer Things we are oblig'd to ſuppoſe, f 
giving an account of the Appearances, ſo much the more 
- plauſible is the Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are able 
to account for all Things relating to it. 

24. VI. When the Subject of our Enquiry is the Objeft 
of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly di. 
fpos'd, then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, hut an 
indubitahle Truth. There are ſeveral Cautions to be ud 
in this Affair, which are to be learn'd in Natural Philoſophy. 
We muſt farther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not 
to arrixe at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objetts, 
but only of what is neceſſary to the Preſervation of our 
N. | 
25+ But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, than 
to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our 
Hearing, becauſe the Objects of our Eyes ſtrike ftronger on 
them, than thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when 
ſeveral Senſes concur in the diſcovery of any Thing, as whe! 
we not only ſee, but hear and touch, then there can be 
no other Doubt remain of the Truth. Thus if we ſee, hear, 
and embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of 
the Truth or Reality of what we do. Therefore, this Con- 
viction the ag wa more to be reſiſted, than the Evi 
denceariling from Reaſoning. , + | , 

26. From all 33 have ſaid it is plain, that there 
this difference between a {light or weak Probability, and fa 
ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree 3; that we cannot deny our Ale 
ſent to this, but we may in that ſuſpe nd our Judgment, or 
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2. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propoſitions is diffe- 
rent in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and meerly Spe- 
culative Enquiries. For in common Lite we very rarely 
depend on evident Arguments, but efteem it a ſufficient 
Warrant of our e Thing, if back'd by no contemp- 
tible Probability, For, ſhou'd we not undertake any Acti- 
on till we had the ut moſt Evidence of what we ought to do, 
we might ſoon periſh ; and yet common Prudence will not 
io us always to act on the lighteſt Probabilities. . We 
caught, as much as poſſibly we can, diligently to examine 
all Things, and to contract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, 
that we may judge with all the Diſpatch and Adreſs imagi- 
able. We ought to chooſe,of two Things that are not cer- 
tain, that which may do us the leaſt damage, if we ſhou'd be 

eceiv'd. 5 

28. But, in e pr Things, we proportion our 
Aſſent to the Degree of Probability, ſo that to a weak Pro- 
ability we give a weak Aſſent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
greater force, and a full and perfect one to that which comes 
p to Evidence. For to acquieſce entirely, as in Truth, in a 
Propoſition Which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſame Appea- 
7 of Truth, is to throw our (elves into manifeſt danger 
of Error, 

29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Matlemati- 
l Evidence, ſince that can only have Place in abſtracted or 
general, and adequate or perfect Ideas; all whoſe Rela- 
tions and Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fat 
0 acquieſce in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or De- 
pree of Probability, as we have deſcrib d it in this Chapter, 


C HAP. V. ; 
Of doubtful, ſaſpected of Falſity, and falſe 


ropoſit ions. 


A Honey: Things are Dubiom in general, in which there 
| ate no evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood, We 
bnetimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Thi ngs which 
le to produce Probability, without being Join'd to any o- 
| s Which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are ma- 
ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot rejet, becauſe we 
"4 in them ſome things which have the Appearance of 
Hood; nor yet admit as undouhted, becauſe they have 
not Evidences enow of Truth. Thus the Chineſe Hiftory of 
U 3 their 
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their moſt ancient Kings, eſpecially of Fobi, who liv' 
"after Noah, we cannot be certain” of its Truth, Bk how 
them of Falſhood. In like manner we cou'd neither c 
demn as falſe, or affert as true, that there are in the Un 
verſe many Inhahftants more than Mankind, and that ſo 
Planets are the Reſidence of happier, and others of mor 
unhappy Natives. Thy 
2. There are ſometimes certain Circumftances which u 
to attend a Falſhood mixt with others, that are not imprg 
dable; but in ſuch a manner, that the later are either mo 
numerous, or of greater weight, There occur in the F 
bles of the Greets, the moſt ancient Account or Reports 
that Nation; there are many manifeft Lyes or Falſhood 
yet if we narrowly enquire into them, we ſhall obſerre n 
ny Circumftances which ſhew, that it is highly probable th; 
moſt at thoſe things happen'd to the old Inhabitants of a 
cient Greece, which gave occaſion to the Riſe of thoſe E 
. bles; ſo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets ar 
not all Falſe, but that it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh ti 
Truth from the Falſhood. | | 
3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for 01 
"believing their Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many A 
thors paſs this Judgment of the Giants and Gigant 
Bones, Which are ſaid to be found in many Places, Of t 
"fame kind are moſt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions e 
Evil Spirits, Cc. 
4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Fal 
| hood, in which there are more and more weighty Marks 
Signs of Falſhood than. of Truth, tho* ev'n thoſe Signs | 
not forcible enough to compel our Aſſent. Theſe Signsa 
oppoſite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may t 
eaſily gather'd. f 
3. We muſt obſerve here the ſame Cautions, which s 
bave deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions ; That b 
that we doubt of the doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicto 
of thoſe.which are ſuſpe&ed of Falſhood. It wou'd be equa 
raſh and inconſiderate to confound them either with tho 
which are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ough 
they to be confounded with each other, as if where-eve 
there were any light occaſion of Doubt, there were a nece 
ſity of ſuſpecting Falſhood, 
6. We may juſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions, hid 
are oppofiteto any Mathematical, or Moral Evidence. It | 
therefore falſe, that a Humane Body, ſome feet in length,a 
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de contain'd in a thin bit of Bread; and of the ſame Nature 
vou'd that Propoſition be, which ſhou'd deny that there 
ever were ſuch a City as Rome « | ; 

7, But tho*-this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is 
it not always equaly known 3 and for that Reaſon, miſled by 
the liberty of giving our Aﬀent to obſcure Ideas, we often 
affert that as a Truth, which is Falſe: Yet we can never 
own that for a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to 
is; for Truth and Falſhood are oppoſite. 

$. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
athers are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe to be 
true, is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention'd, by 
means of which we give our Aﬀent to Things that are ob- 
ſcure, as if they were perſpicuous or plain; But there are 
other particular Cauſes of this Error, which are tomething 
kf general, and which are worth our notice, that we may be 
aware of them. LE] 

g. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- 
ment think not of ſuch Reaſons, or Arguments, which yet 
are in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given 
then, it is four to one but he errs. Thus, ſhou'd any one at- 
tempt to judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper 
Inſtruments, un lefs he had Information of it ſome other 
way, he may well be deceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it 
vill be more by Chance than any Certainty deriv'd from his 
Art, The ſame may be ſaid of determining of Nations 
2108 vithout knowing the Hiſtory of them, and the like. 

0 10, Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 
ter occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
Mit and Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will 
not give their Aſſent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible 
Reaſons are produc'd, which wou'd prevail with Men of 
Judgment and Skill, hecauſe they have never learnt to rea- 
ſon well, nor ever apply%d their Minds to underſtand the 
Rules of Art, Thus we every day find, that moft Mecha- 
nic Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
tions for the ſupport of T.ife, reaſon very fooliſhly on thoſe 
tlings which are out of their own Employments, admittin 
very filly and trifling Argumente, as ſolid '; rejecting thoſe 
Which are realy ſo,as vain and of no force. This is moſt ob- 
ſervable in Religion and Party-matters, in which the 
Mobliftens to any thing that is prodigious with thirſty Ears. 
Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 
Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglett their Jadgwent 
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ſo far, that they ſcarce know or remember any thing b:64M 
what they learn from that Inftrudtreſs of Fools, Experiene 
and are eaſily drawn into the moft abſurd Opinions by t 
Adreſs of cunning Men, who habe Art and Knowledge; 0 
which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient an 
Modern. | A 

The third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often will ne 
make Uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſbood, tha 
are, or may be known, which ariſes from Paſſions, Imp, 
tience of Labour (for Example) will not let them give them 
ſelves the Fatigue of obſerving the long Connettion of u 
rious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their depen 
dance on each other, or wait for the neceſſary Number o 
Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires; and 
ſo they paſs their judgment before they are thoroughly ac 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this preci 
Pitate Judgment, is our Luſt of Fame and Reputation, which 
we are over-haſty to enjoy, while we wou'd ſeem to be 
Learned, before we realy are ſo. The Hate of ſome particu 
lar Man or Sect, makes us condemn them, without Enquiry 
or Hearing their Arguments on any Account whatever, 0 
this (nor to go ſo far back as the Heathens) we have fre 
quent Examples, both among the Ancient and Moden 
Chriftians, 

12. The fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules o 
Probahility, which may be principally refer*d to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe 0 
Trobability, | 

13- The firſt is doubrful Opinions, which when admittet 
as certain, produce various other Errors, when they prove 
to be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, 25; 
heing done at the Tombs or Images of ſame Saint, it follows, 8, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch. 
Shrines, and Worſhip fuch Images. And from theſe many it 
more Errors wou'd enſue, for many Conſequences are de. 
duc'd from one Principle. | a 

14. The ſecond is of receivꝰd Opinions, which are ſuppos dto BW) 
be evidently certain, from our having found them from our e 


or convers'd, and whom we have lovd, For 'tis no cal 
matter to eradicate, or ev'n render douhtful, an Opinion 
that has takem Root in us in our Hoſt tender years, before 


we cou'd forma Judgment of them. But —_— 
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oon us, that very many Opinions, which haye been gene- 

r, ev'n univerſally recei v'd, by the greateſt and moſt ex- 
enfive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateſt Falſ- 
hood ; and whence by conſequence is born a numerons 
Race of Fictions. Thus when moſt of the Romans believ'd 
that Romulus and Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; -that-Folly 
ing admitted, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception 
f many other ſuch Trifles. Thus Trogus Pompeius wou'd en- 
ce the Belief, that one of the meſt ancient Kings of Spain 
ws ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about 
mul 45 and Remus. 

15, The third may be refer'd to the Paſſions, which pre- 
rare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us a- 
ninſt giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us pro- 
able, to have which true, may be of Conſequence to our 
htereſt ; for we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſily 
pe that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd 
nourWars ; we ſcarce-ever believe the Blunders of our own 
Generals, or the Defeats of our own Armies; on the con- 

we magnify our Victories, and the Sloath or ill Conduct 
our Enemies. And in theſe things we are ſo poſleſs'd 
ith Paſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who wou'd gently 
endeavour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we ha ve built 
tioſe Opinions. Thus in pannic Fears, or any general 
Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to throw a People 
ato Conſternation and Deſp air. F 
16, In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true from 
de Truth of which we derive. Advantage, or imagine we 
(0, There are, and have been, many among, the Heathens, 
jms, Mabometans, and not a' few-+Chriſtians;, who pretend 
b believe, or realy do, ſeveral things, the belief of which 
wnduces to their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
„ cheir Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot diſ- 
ere without Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their 
1 birth, by turning our Mind to, and employing it on, 

ome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
kings which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but 
oeh greater difficulty the contrary: Nay; Men are apt to 
n this Paſſion of the Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that tho! 
1 WW") Profels that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they diſ- 
over a Willingneſs to believe the contrary, provided they 
1 wu d be defended by any Authority. _-- - * —F 
VJ. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the choice of 
N Paſſion, chat ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade — that 
whatever 
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-Whatever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to 
Confirmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having 
low'd and receiv'd the Superſtitious Opinion of Prodigit 
they believ'd any thing of the ſame kind, eſpecially in Ti 
of Diftreſs or Difficulty : And the Pap/ts having decl; 
for Image-Worſhip, or the Popes Supremacy, with eagernd 
catch held of any Opinion which may conduce to t 
Proof of them. But there are infinite numbers of this ſo 
of Error, which has its Source from our Paſſions. 

18. The fourth i Reaſon of Probabiliiy, is drawn fre 
Aurbority, in our too great Credulity in that. We frequ 
ly find Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well t 
Humane Underftanding, and the Humane Faculties, givi 
Credit to another who afſumes an Infallibility, tho he Wh: 
but very vain and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumptic 
Certainly Men onght never to yield their Aﬀent to ſim 
Authority, unfupported by Reaſon, when the Point is 
Things which we can only know by their Relation, ey 
when that Relation has 'the Marks of Truth. 

19. We muſt laftly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, th 
there is a certain heap or complexion of Canuſes, whi 
throw us into Error; and that we rarely fall into it by owt 
Force of one alone. Vat of Arguments; Tonorance in 
Enguiries into thoſe which we have a -Negle# of them, | 
which we zre unwilling to conſder them; felaciois Refs 
of Probability; taking dubious Opinions on Truft for e 
dent Truths; Fulpar recezv'd Opinions; the Paſſions of t 
Mind; weak Authoritees ; all theſe ſometimes break in vp 
our Mind at once, and ſometimes in divided Bodies, and 
with Eaſe hear us down: into Error. 5 1.18 

20, Againft all this chere is one general Caution, it 
we have already hid down, and that is, That we never g 
our full Aﬀent to any Propoſition whilft it is dubious or 01 
ſcure, but we ſhow'd, as long as we can, deny our A 
and proportion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, 
Approach to Certainty or Truth,  _ 

21. But there are ſome other particutar Antidotes to | 
drawn from our Confideration of the Cauſes which lead! 
into Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care 2 
Application, to examine, on our enquiry into the Truth | 
Falſhood of any Propoſition, whether our Inclination * 
mit or reject it, on account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes = 
we have laid down. If we find then never ſo little * 

fon to ſuſpeR any ſuch thing, we ought to ſuſpend our — 
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ent as long as poſſibly we ean, and examine ſarther into 

Lematter, and to conſult ſome other, who has net allow'd 
this Opinion, from which alone great Help has been 

i d. ? + | ; 


: c H A P. VI. 
0 Of Faith, or Belief. 


E have ſaĩd that Faith or Belief may he referr'd 
to Science or Opinion, fo that what we have ſaid 
geſe two, may likewiſe be apply'd to Faith. . £'t 42 

i. Faith or Belief in general, is ſaid to be that Aſſent we 

re toa Propofition advane'd by another, the Truth of 
ich we gather not from our on immediate Reaſoning of 
erience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may 

; We: diftinguiſh'd into blind and ſeeing. That we call blind 

., by which we give our Aﬀent to a Propoſition ad- 

ned by another, of whote Veracitywe have no certain 
hid evident Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith is 
ie iogether unworthy of a Wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is 
Wat by which we give our Aﬀent to a Propoſition, advanc'd 
cone who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd ; but the 

"Wore evident the Proofs of this is, ſo much the more ſtrong 

{086d vigorous is the Faith or Belief, 1 | 
2. Faith has likewiſe been diftinguiſh'd- into Divine and 

lumene, By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God ; 

f the later, what is told us by Man. When we are equally 

avinc'd they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 

wr Faith is ſtronger than the Humane; becauſe we have 

ſly ſtronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither de- 
five or be deceiv'd, than thoſe which wou'd perſuade us 

e lame of any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whe- 

er or no any Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that 

dd has commanded, that we ſhou'd believe ſuch a Thing; 

ae Faith can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons. on which 
tis founded. Yet ſometimes the Reaſons or Motives of 

Klieving Men are of ſuch Weight and Force, that being 

Fertcttly underſtood, ghey equal a Mathematical Evidence, 
nd then the Humane Faith is as ſolid and unſhaken as the 

Droine, becauſe, on both ſides, we find an equal neceſſity of 

bring our Aﬀent, nn n | 

, 4+ But ſince that which is properly call'd Devine Faith is 

mngdiately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, _ 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet: 
whom God has immediately ſpoken. But all our pg 
Faith depends on the Teftimony of Men, of whoſe Ven 
ty, however, we have the moſt certain Preofs, tho' much 
their Force depend on our Knowledge of Hiftory, 
J. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has 
Foundation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us why 
it neceſſarily compels our Aﬀent. Thoſe to whom God i 
mediately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for cert 
Reaſons, and not wich a d Aſſent; that is, becauſe fl 
knew he couꝰd not deceive: We at this Day believe thet 
or rather their Writings, for certain Reaſons, which obi 
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us to believe all undoubtetd Hiſtories. 


in Revelations, which are neither unprofitable nor unp 
ſant, but ſince they more ptoperly belong to Divinity, WM: 
ſhall paſs them by, f. . 
1 U Nerat 6 0? zan wu iz; Os Ne 
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5%, into Extended and Thinking. The ſeconds when any 
fung is divided into ſeveral Glaſſes or e 
n accidents ; as when the Stars are divided into thoſe whic 
e their own proper and unborrow'd Light; and thoſe c 
Opake Bodies, which reflect the), Tight of the Sun. The 
third is when the Accidents themſelves are divided accord- 
ing to the Subjects in which they inhergg as when Goods are 
divided into the Goods of the Ming and Fortune. 
6. There are three Rules of A Din The firſt 
i Thar the Members of Digg eh A the whole | 
ling that is divided.” Thug When WF NumberoWte divided 
Into equal-and une. ual, the en s T00d;7 25 * IB. * 
' 7. The ſecond Rule 8% Bf the Members fe Diviſiori 
tn 10 be oppoſite 31 as che Numa zel and Regel are. 
But this Oppoſition may be made by a ſimpis Negation; 
, corporeal, n0t corporedl 4 or by poſitive Members; as, ex- 
ended, thinking, ' And this laſt Nun is eſteem'd the bets 
tr of the two, becauſe by it the Nature of the Thing is bet- 
/ 090 Ir OO Rn 
8, The fhird Rule is, That one Member uf ihe Diviſion 
wobt not to be ſo contain d in another that the other can be af- 
def it; tho? otherwiſe it may be in ſome manner in- 
7775 in it, without any, Vice pr FZult in the Diviſion; Thys 
Extenſion (Geometricallyconfider'dy) mad be divided into -. WE 
a Line, -_ and.Solzd; tho? the Line be inclnded in the © 
dwface, and the Surface in the Sold; becauſe the Surface 1 
art be calld the Sg, norithe Lind the Sui face. But Num- 
er wou'd be very fauitiiy divided to rqdal, unegqual, and 
e ſetb, becauſę ſixiʒ an qua Numb ne 
£96. Fot the uf ke o Order and: Perſpicuity, when wre | 
ave found the Diviſion, We muſt take. care to cokcelve itt Þþ 
that it do ngt produce Confafion' ànd Obſcurity. When 
k cxamingmto the Nature ofunꝝ Thing. The Dixiſion = 
mult not be made ita len many, of d wheral Members; for 1 
If this means diſtinet Things Wen de conſcunded tog. 
er. Thus ſhau'd any one, who: waz aH to enquire into 1 
the Nature of ali the Bodies which e Enn to us, divide! 11 
dem into thoſe which are in this ut Earth thoſe without 
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the Earth, in compariſon of that vaſt Expanſe in Which 


ing after Truth, or teaching Truth diſcover'd to another, 
11. But we muſt take heed on the other. hand, left, whit 
-we endeavour to make the Parts equal, we dv not, as me may 
ſay, offer violence to the Nature of Things, by joining thil 
-which are realy ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which are realy 
Join d togetker. We muſt, therefore, have a nice Regard to 
the Connection of Things, leſt we violently break aſunds 
-thoſe Things which are cloſely united; and join thoſe toge · 
ther which have no manner of Connection u ith one. another. 
12. We muſt farther take Care not to make our Diviſion 
too minute, left the Number of the Parts burthen the 
Memory, and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice uttet- 
ly to be avoided by thoſe who wou'd Reaſon, well. 
13. Another Fault of Diviſion is, when inſtead of dividing 
real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Sig- 
-nification of Words. n | 


CH AP. VIII. | 
Of Definition; and firſt, of the Definition 
. of the NAME. 


1. Efini tion is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
| D The firſt we efteem the Nature of the 

Thing ; the ſecond explains what Signification we give to 
any Word or Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to 
the next Chapter. 

2. Since we do not always think to our ſelves only, but 
are oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our 
Minds to others, either in Words ſpoken or written, or be 
inform'd in the ſame manner of thoſe of other People, aich 
otherwiſe we know not; we may lead others, or be led our 
ſelves, by others,into Errors, by the ambiguity of the Terms 
er Words that are made uſe of hy either, unleſs we explain 
what we mean by ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that are 
not ambiguous. | 

2. We mean not here by Definition of the Name, the de- 
claring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to 9 
ſtom: We ſeek not in what Senſe others ule any wor 
hut in what Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our —_ = 
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the Planets and fixt Stars are contain'd, which is call' 
Heav*n, is leſs than a Point: For tis plain, that ſuch z 
Diviſion wou'd diſturb the Mind, whether we were ſearch 
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4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Significat ion which we de- 
fgn to give to any Word, depends entirely on our Will and 
Pleaſure; for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any 
Sound, which in it ſelf ſignifies nothing at all. But the 
Definition of the Thing ſigniſy'd by any Sound, has not this 
dependance on our Will and Pleaſure; for ſince its Nature 


s certain and determin'd in it ſelf, our Words cannot make 


ay manner of Alteration in it. 

6. Secondly, Since the Deſinrrion of the Name is entirely 
«our Wilt and Pleaſure, it cannot be cald in Queſtion b 
any one elſe. But then we are to give always the ſame Senſe 
to the ſa me Word, to avoid Miſtakes, for which End we de- 
he our Terms. 

6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 
calbd in Queſtion, tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
indoubted or ſelf-evident Maxim, as the Geomerricians do, 
who, more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; 
but we muſt take care, left we think, therefore, that there 
i any thing in the Idea affix d to that defin'd Term which 


may not be controverted. It is an undoubted Principle, 


that ſome one has defined ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but 


'vhat he thinks of the Thing, is no undoubted Principle. 


Thus, if any one ſhou'd define Heat to be that which is in thoſe 
Bodies which beat us, and that it is lite that Heat which we 
feel, no Man cou'd find fault with the Definition, as far 
a it expreſſes what he means by the Word Heat; but this 
does not hinder us from denying, that there is any Thing in 
the Bodies that warm us like what we feel in our ſelves. 

7. From what has been faid, *tis plain, that the Definition 
of the Name is of great Uſe in Philoſophy ;- yet we cannot 
conclude from thence that all Words ought, or indeed can 
pollibly be defin' d; for there are ſome ſo clear (to ſuch 
vo under ſtand the Language we uſe) and of fuch a Natere, 
that they cannot be defin'd; as the Names of all fimple 
Ideas, as we have ſhown under that Head. 

8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufficient» 
ly clear, they ought not to be chang'd; becauſe thoſe. who 
areaccuſtom'd tothe receiv'd Uſe,will underftand us better, 
and we our ſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconſtancy 
in not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeſt, that thoſe 
Words are better under flood, to which. we have been long 
d to affect certain Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are 
to de ſoin d; and we better remember the Senſe of One, 

of Two. | 
X 2 9. From 
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9. From hence likewiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as little 
as poſſible, depart from the receiv'd Senſe, when we are ne 
ceſſarily oblig*d to forſake it in ſome meaſure ; for we ſoon 
er, and with more eaſe, accuftom our ſelves to Signification 
of Words which are near, or related to thoſe which are at explai 
ready admitted, than to thoſe which are plainly remote, ol 3. 
us'd in a quite contrary Senſe, | Ef is 
10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be obſerv'd abort fu 1; 
all Things, that we always keep to the Definition whic ind 
we have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Rez he Di 
ders, and fall into ſeeming ContradiQion, which render 


nmol 
they 
the M 


aur Diſcourſe unintelligible. 3 
ä defin* 
CHAP. IX. make 
7 The I 
Of the Definition of the THING. _ 

dun 
1. Ti Definition of the Name depends entirely on oui ton 
Will and Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thin Thin 
we have no Power over; for we can by no means affirn it : 
that to be in a Thing or Idea which we conſider, which ii ve ſh 
not in it. Definition is uſually divided into accurate, anq i no m 
teſs accurate; the firſt is properly Definition, the ſeconWorme 
Deſcription, | | 7. 
2. A Definition, properly ſo call'd, explains the NaturQQonly 
of the Thing defin'd by an Enumeration of its principaMWntio 
Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to others ei; 
with the Thing defin'd, is call'd the Xind or General; buhe no 
thoſe which are peculiar the Thing dehn'd, the Different ve c. 
Thus a Circle may be defin'd, à Figure whoſe Circumperencyg tymc 
# every where equi-diftant rw the Centre; the Word Figu Circ: 
is the Kind or General, as being a Name common to all others if 


different Figures, as well as to a Circle; the reſt are the D when 
ference, ſince they diftinguiſh a Circle from all other Fi o 
gures. „ [1 
3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attribute that 
and ev'n thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one . more 
deſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or WriW what 
tings, as if we ſhou'd inftead of naming Ariflotle,ſay, The 10 atio 
loſopher, who obtains'a Monarchy among the School- men withou 
a Partner, | | 
4. Individuals cannot be defin'd, hecauſe tho? we knoi 
not their eſſential Properties by which they differ from wy 


of, 
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of the (ame Species, we muft remember likewiſe, that the 
mot Nature of Subſtances - is unknown, and therefore 
they cannot be defin'd, Hence *tis plain, that only 
the Modes whoſe whole Nature is known to us, can only be 
explain'd by a certain and properly calfd Definition, 

5. There are three common Rules of a Definition, the 
felt is, That the Definition ſhou'd be adequate tor the Thing de- 
ful; that is, agree to all thoſe Things which are con- 
nin'd in the Species which is defin'd. The ſecond, That 
the Definition fhou' dbe proper to the Thing defin'd ; for when 
the Definition makes us know the Thing defin'd from all o- 
ther Things, it muſt be proper and agreeahle to the Thing 
dend. The third, fince we make , ule of a Definition to 
nake known a Thing to another which he knew not before, 
Tte Definition 0ught to be clear, and more eaſie and obvious than 


— 
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ite Thing dend. 

6, Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
fund the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Defini- 
tion of the Thing. For this Reaſon the Definition of the 
Thing cannot be expreß'd in Words plainly ſynenymous z 
8 if any one ſhou*d ask what is the Supream Deity ? and 
e ſhou'd anſwer,the Supream God; ſince the later explains 
» more the Nature or Attributes of that God than the 
ormer. | 

7. From theſe Obſervations we find, that Definition can 
only have place in compound Ideas, and isonly the Enume- 
ation of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compound- 
el; but fimple Ideas cannot he defin'd, becauſe there can 
de no Enumeration, He who knows not what that is which 
ve call Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or ſome ſyno- 
nymous Word, or ſome Word of another Language, or by 
Citcumlucation, by which the Thing is ſhown, not defin'd; 
if we ſhou'd ſay, That it was a Senſation, which we find 
when we fit by the Frere, or walk in the Sunſhine : By this we 
ſhou'd ſhew what Thing it was to which we gave that Name, 
but never explain its Nature. For, ſhou'd any one wart 
that Senſe by which we have that Senſation, he wou'd?-nd 
more underſtand what we meant, than a Man born Blind 
What was a Green Colour, by telling him it was that Sen- 
ation we have when we behold the Graſs in the Fields. 
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Of METHOD, both of Reſolution and * ie 
| nowr 
Compoſition. knowr 
| | them* 
1. Aving conſider'd our ſimple Perceptions, 2 ab! 
the feveral ſorts of our Judgments, and ſkew" thi 
how in them we ſhou'd conduct our ſelves to ons c 
void Errors; it remains, that we ſhew in what manner o 7: / 
Judgments ſhou'd be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, zu both, 
with the greater ſafety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truti tion 
This Part of Logic is call'd Method, which, contrary to tient, © 
Cuftom of the Schools, I ſhall treat with Diligence, as mo the fol 
conducive to the Knowledge of Truth than the followiny . 
if in a 


Part of Argumentation, on which, however, they were mor 
Prolix. . 

2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examinatio 
depend on the Knowledge of Others, from whence they art 
deduc'd by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſuf 
Eient to have deliver'd the Rules by which we know to wha 
Propoſitions (ſeparately confider'd) we may give our Aﬀent 
we muſt alſo ſhew how they are to be diſpos'd among them 
ſelves, in regard of each other, that by them we may de 
ſcend as it were by ſo many Steps to Truth, plac'd accord 
ing to the old Proverb, in the bottom of a Well. 

3. Method is twofold, one is of Reſolution; by which Trut 
is generally ſought after; the other of Compoſition, by uhick 
the Truth aow found out is taught or imparted to another: 
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direct 
dious | 
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4. In the Method of Reſolution we proceed from ſome 
particular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome 
rarticular or fingular Thing, In the Method of Compoſit;on 
Le propoſe ſome certain general Truths, from which we de- 
duce particular I ruths. 

5. If in the Method of —_— we propoſe any Maxims,it 
z not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and but 
once, but only as they are neceſſary ſor the finding out the 
Truth; on the contra ry, in the Method of Compaſition they 
re propos'd all together in the beginning, before there is 
my need of them. | 

6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- 
ceſtors to their Poſterity; or on the contrary, by aſcending 
om the Poſterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have 
this in common, that their Progreſſion is from a Thing 
known, to that which is unknown, Thoſe Things which are 
known, by both are ſet in the Front, or firft Place, that by 
tem we may (by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) 
te able to arrive at thoſe which are not known; and then 
all this Chain of Conſequences in both, conſiſt of Propoſi- 
tions connected with each other, | a 

7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
both, that Error may be avoided. Firft, That no Propo- 
tion be ad mitted as true, to which you can deny your Al- 
ſent, or which is not evident. Next, The Connection of 
the following Propoſition to the foregoing, in every Step of 
te Progreſhon be likewiſe evident or neceffary ; otherwile, 
i in a long Chain of Propoſitions we admit but one Propo- 
tion or Conſequence that is doubt ful or falſe, whatever was 
directly deduc'd from thence, muſt of neceſſity be either du- 
dious or falſe. 

8. To make this plaĩiner, we ſhall fir ſt propoſe an Exam- 
ple of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Cam- 
j9it:on, Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Queftion,Whether on the 
Suppoſition of Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God does 
exiſt ? To reſolve this, our Method muſt be thus: (1.) Hu- 
mane Kind, which now inhabit the. Earth, did not always 
exiſt, all Hiftory whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Man- 
kind : This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
the whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 
lifeft,fince there is no Hiſtory which pretends to give us an 
Account of more than about 6000 Years. (2.) If Humane 
Kind did not always exiſt, but had a Beginning, there — 
| e 
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Neceſſity that there ſhou'd'be ſome other Cauſe of its Fx; 
ſtence z for from nothing, nothing can ariſe, (3.) What 
ever that Cauſe. is, ir muſt have at leaft all thoſe Propertie 
which we find in our ſelves; for none can give what he ha 
not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that the 
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-ſhou'd he in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ud 10. 
he cou'd do that which we cannot do, that is, make Mach M 
exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Bou ©*'** 
of Man ſhou'd begin to exift, which Power we. by no meu ence 
find in our ſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power e Ha 
Faculty of Underfianding and #:ling, and a Body whick c je ſam 
be mov'd various ways. (6:) Therefore, there muſt be tho . 
Properties, and many far more excellent in the Cauſe « erforr 
Humane Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothin ige 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no EH the! 
ſtence at all, (.) But this Cauſe either exiſts till, or u mon 
ceas d to be. (8.) If he do not ſtill exiſt, he did not eri be 
from Eternity; for whatever exiſted from Eternity, a i Tru 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to N * 


thing, (g.) If it did not exiſt, it muſt have been produc 
by ſome other, for, whatever has a Beginning muſt he gene 
rated by ſome other. Then would the ſame Queſtion re 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally ſolv'd 
All Things that are, had. a Beginning, or they had none 
Thoſe which had a Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſe 
which had none; therefore, it.there be any Thing that do 
exift, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt, therefore 
bz conieſs'd; that there is ſome eternal Being, which has 


Of 
N 


it (elf all thoſe Properties which we find in our ſelves, au H 
infinitzly more, Whether he immediately created us by hin decau 
ſelf, or by any other Nature? which is not here the Oeind 
ſtion. (11.) If this Cauſe of Humane Kind do ſtill exingt'gue. 
the ſame Reaſoning wou'd return which we us'd in the grifſobtair 
and 1oth Steps of our Progreſſion. (12.) Therefore, it ne 2. 
ceſſarily follows from the Exiftence of Humane Kind, ti hic! 
God does exiſt, or ſome eternal Cauſe, which mediately o cdge 
immediately created Mankind. | — 
orc 


9. Thus by the Method of Reſolutioz we prove, or rathe 
find out the Exiſtence of a God. And we nay teach of 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Methoc 
of Compoſition, in this manner. (1.) All Beings have 2 Be 
gin ning of Exiſtence, or they have none. (2.) Nothing Gl 
come out of Nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Power 
when it had no Exiſtence. (3.) All thoſe Things, * 
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fe, which had a Beginning, muſt be produc'd by ſome Be- 
that had no Beginning. (4.) Humane Kind had a Be- 
inning» (5+) It was therefore produc'd mediately, or im- 
ediately by ſome eternal Cauſe. (6.) That Cauſe we call 
xz and, therefore, Humane K ind were created by God. 
10. All theſe Propoſitions, as we have obſerv'd, ought in 
th Methods to be nicely examin'd, that none be admitted 
certain, and known, which is not ſo; and that no Conſe- 
wence be ſlid in which is not neceſſary. Having ſo done, 
e may know that we ha ve found the Truth, or are taught 
e ſame by Others. 

11, There are ſome Helps to be had for the more eaſy 
xrformance of this Task, and which are to be taught more 
liſtinflly, or with greater care and conſideration, becauſe 
n them depend the whole eafieneſs and certainty of fuch 
ſeaſons or Arguments as are alledg'd. Firſt, what ought to 
the Diſpoſition of the Mind for the more happy diſcovery 
Truth: Secondly, we ſhall deliver the Rules of the Me- 
"od of Reſolution 5 and Thirdly, thoſe which belong to the 
Method of Compoſitions | 


Of the Neceſſity of Attention, and the Means 


of obtaining it. 


* 


l W E have more than once aſſerted, that Evidence is 

the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this 
Howledge is not enough to direct our Enquiry aftes Truth, 
becauſe that Evidence is not always to be had, nor does the, 
Mind diſcover it ſometimes, without a long Labour and Fa- 
tigue, We muſt, therefore, enquire by what Means we may 
obtain this Evidence in our Thoughts. 

2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
Which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
edge of Truth, but the Mind muſt conſider them with the 
greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we wou'd obtain a 
thorough Knowledge of them. 1 wh 
3. We have ſhewn, that our ſudgments are the Percep- 
tions of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, 
and that our Errors of Judgment ariſe from it, does ac- 
quieſce in obſcure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before 
it tas with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 


4. In 
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4. In Judgments of the Mind we ſhow'd uſe the ſame 
thod as in Judgments of the Eyes, which approach the 0 
ſcurer Objects nearer, and employ: the help of artifici 
Lights, narrow looking into, to it; ſa ſhou'd the Mind 
Judgments reftrain its Aſſent, till it has with the utmoſt alMkction 
tention confider'd according to the Nature of the Thing ii Deal 
to which it enquires. Hence it appears of how great: 
neceſſary uſe Attention is, which is only a long and uninte 
rupted Confideration of any one Idea, uithout the Intery 
fition of any athers. emſel 

5. We find that we are much more attent, and with gte 
ter eaſe apply our Thoughts to the Conſideration of th tions 
things which affect us by the Intervention of our Sen 
certain Images of which are before the Mind, and ſuch Whit the 
excite ſame Affection or Paſſion, than to thoſe which cat 
into the Mind without any of theſe Things. Thus we at 
attent in the Contideration of any enlighten'd Body, n wi 
ſome Image of a cor poreal Thing offer'd to the Enquiry M be a 
the Mind; and in the Conſideration of a Thing that m 
bring us Advantage or Damage, which ftrikes us with Fes 
or Deſire. | 
6. Every one wha has try'd it hefore Uſe has bred a ſaci 
ty, knows that tis much more difficult to fix the Mind 
ahſtract Ideas for any Time. The Reaſon of the differenc 
is plain, becauſe the Mind in other Things finds aſſiſtanꝙ eavot 
from the Intervention of the Body, as *tis affected with moi 
ſprightly and lively Senfations and Images, which will thru 
themſelves on it whether it will or not: On the contrary, 
abſtract Contemplations, and which derive nothing fro 
the Body, corporeal Motions obſtruct the Attention whil 
© they perpetually recall the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame tim 
that he Object of the Mind has nothing in it ſelf that c 
much affect it, or engage the Attention; nay, when | 
Mind is employ'd in theſe abftrat Conſiderations, it mu 
With all its Force baniſh all corporeal Images which crov 
perpetually upon it. Nor can this be perform'd withou 
Pain, ſince the Law of Nature has oblig'd the Mind to | 
in Pain, when Force is offer'd to the Body. 
7. Having laid down this, we muſt try whether or nos 
cannot encreaſe the Attention by the help of the Senſes ant 
Imaginative Faculty, ev'n in things that are meerly inc 
poreal. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here 
after; but above all things we ſhou'd take care that thl 


Inconvenience do not ariſe, which uſually follows 2 
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ations of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſions; 
ut is, when the Mind is ſomething more vehemently af, 
ted, it is turn'd in ſuch-a manner to the Object which 
ſects it, that it takes notice of nothing elſe. Then is this 
ation ſo far from aſſiſting the Attention to Ideas of incor- 
vreal Things, that on the contrary it proves an Obſtaele 
bit. | 
g. Hence this important Conſequence in our Enquiry af- 
Truth is drawn, that they, who wou'd ſeriouſſy apply 
emſelves to the ſearch after Truth, ſhou'd avoid, as much 
they polhbly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Sen- 
tions ; ſuch as great Noiſes, Light too ſtrong and gla- 
ug, Pain, Pleaſure, Cc. They fhou'd likewiſe take Care 
ut their Imagination be not too vehemently mov'd by an 
dect, which:ſhou'd infect it ſo far, as to make them think 
it whether they will or not; for by this means the Atten- 
on will frequently be interrupted. Firſt, they ought not 
be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Paſſions; 
thoſe who experience -frequently theſe Pertutbations, 
tract ſuch a Habit of Mind, that they can ſcarce think 
any think elſe but the Objects of the Paſſions, or thoſe 
tings which have ſome Connection with them; but fince, 
r Reaſons which we ſhall not touch on here, no Man can 
entirely exempt from them, they muft make it their En- 
avours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable E- 
| to their Enquiriesafter Truth. | 1 70 
9. The Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
ttention, if we make uſe of them as the Geometricians do, 
bexpreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and 
tters ; for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 
ttends,and is fix*d:to the Thing which it enquires after; for 
bile the Eyes are fix*d on the Figures, the Mind conte m- 
lates the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with 
e more ſafety, becauſe there is no Danger of confounding 
be Figures with the Thing he ſeeks, there being no Rela. 


eſs and duration ofany Motion can be examin'd by the De- 
ription of certain Figures, which the Geometrician can ne - 
er believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Enquiry. 
10. By this means we may without Danger make Uſe of 
ur Senſes in Ratiocination, That is, that we may not he 


on between them, but what he makes. Thus the ſwift- 


Ippreſs'd by the multitude of the Relations that are to be 
onſider'd, they may be expreſs'd on Paper by certain 
ords, Befides, we give more eaſie Attention to Propoſi-' 
tioig - 


= 
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tions already expre(s'd, and fet down on Paper, than to the 

Ideas. We can review more often, and with more eaſe q 
Marks in long Arguments, when. we have fix'd the Signs 
them on Paper, than-when we have them only in our Mint 
11. But theſe ought to be look*d on as Helps which n 
be made ule of by young Beginners, but ſhou'd not be 
fer'd to thoſe of riper Underſtanding, left they ſhou'd; 
cuſtom themſelves too much to them, fo that it render the 
3ncapable of underſtanding any thing without the Aſſiſtan 
of ſome corporeal Imagmmme. 


12. The Faculty which brings the Images of corpore 

Things to the Mind, is moſt ſtrictly united to the Sen indi 
and therefore belongs to what is ſaid of the Senſes, and rent 
afford a particular help to aſſiſting the Anention, For ent 
ample; when we in ſilent Contemplation compare the lar 
with the external and corporeal Objects, we may obſer E 


the like in the Operatiòns of the Eyes as in the Actions 
be e e 
13. If ue are to explain to others hat we haye found oy 
hey will give more Attention to a Compariſon, than to 
bare and naked Expoſition of the Thingythey will ſoont 
a pprehend and Kors > prog and remember it bette 
Hence aroſe the mannemn the remoteſt Ant iquitiesof uſ 
Fables, which was long in Vogue among the Oriental N 


tions. 1 enn 0 ö , 
q 214. But here we muſt, beware of the Error of the: AME. 
A cients in this Particular, which was, while they with. MTA 


much Zeal ſought the Attention of the Unskilſul, they hi 

Recourſe to ſb-many-Bigures and Phraſes drayf from col 

* poreal Things, that thẽ y offer'd to their Minds ſcarce a 

Thing but the Ideas of cor poreal Beings: So that the Tr 

being overwhelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly hid 

1 and cannot without the utmoſt difficulty be freed trot 
4 them by the Learned themſel ve. 

15. We muſty farther, be very cautious of avoiding 1 

Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fl 

cd the Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was 

* HA£*oilluſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to prot 

I them. i £158 | 

. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Know 

ledge of Truth no body can dopbt, and we have ſhow 

many have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any vl 

to it; yet fince they are not Evil in their own Nature, the 

may by good Management be of great help to theencrealn | 


0 


- 
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the Attention; nay, perhaps we may ſay, that it is never 
extreamly ſharp without ſome Paſſion. Thus we may make 
: happy Uſe of the Defire of Glory, if we keep it within its 
due Moderation. When this Paſſion is alone, it is dange- 
tous; other Paſſions are therefore to be excited in us, which 
fou'd hinder us from ſuffering our ſelves to be born down 
by the Deſire of Glory: And this is the very Deſire of know- 
ing the Truth, which is in the Minds of all Mankind; for 
there isno Man that loves to be deceiv'd, nor any Man 
that is pleas'd with Ignorance. | 

17. But we muſt, ev'n here, take Care that the Deſire of 
finding out the Truth be not the only Cauſe of our Judg- 
ments; for the Paſſions never give any Light to the Judg- 
ment, but only excite our Enquiry after what is advanta- 
geous for us to know: But the Judgment ought not to be 
given as long as we can withhold it, in things of which we 
an have an evident Knowledge. 


a 
Of the Capacity of the Mind, and the Means 


0 enlarging it, | 


. W E call that Mind capacious that has many Ideas be- 
fore it at once; and the more of thoſe it can 
aye a diſtinct Perception of at once, the larger, or more 
apacious is the Mind; and the fewer, the more narrow we 
ſeem it. The Capaciiy therefore of the Mind is enlarg'd 
contracting a Habit or Cuſtom of confidering many Ideas 
t once without Confuſion, We mean not ail zegeiber and 
It once, that in one numerical individual Moment, and one 
ly Perception ei the Mind, many Things can he diſtinctly 
Inderftood, ſince *tis certain that few Things can be di- 
linftly view'd together. But this Expreſſion is to be al- 
Wd the Latitude of meaning a very ſhort Time; and the 
keaſon we uſed the Term together, is, that there is no ex- 
ernal Menſuration of Time to divide the Rapidity of the 
linds motion from one Thought to another, | 
2, If any one ſhou'd demana, whether rhe Minds of all 
en were alike, except what difference is made by Educa- 
ation? we ſhou'd only anſwer, That we do not certainly 
bow, but that Experience gives us a certain Confirmation 


two Things. | 
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3. That ſome have ſo unhappy a Genius, that it is ww 
:Difficulty they conceive the Conneftion of two * 
-©1s, unleſs they fall on Subjects with which their Experience 
has been converſant, but are perfectly blind in Conte 
+ Plation, nor can in the leaſt diſcover any difference betwixe 
- a good and bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mind 
» ſomething larger than this, and can by one View of the 
Mind comprehend more than one Connection of Propofiti 
«ons; but if the deduction of Conſequences be ſomething 
longer than ordinary, they cannot extricate themſelves, But 
then there are ſome happy Genius's which can with eaſe, 
not at one view, yet in a very little Lime, and few Thoughts due 
«comprehend a long Chain of Propoſitions. They are geile 
ther ſatigu d nor difturb'd with that Number of Propotiſ s 
tions Which wou'd abſolutely confound ſome Others. ethe 
4. It is apparent from Experience in the ſecond placel be e 
that the Capaciiy of the Mind can be enlarg'd by a frequen ver 
«Uſe of thinking of many Things at once. *Tis ſufficienti Mat 
Known, that the young Learners of Geometry, Arithmetic en 
or Algebra, are at firſt diſturb'd with the number of Ideas ti 


be conſider d together; nor can they, without a very painful 9. 
Attention, underſtand what they read, or are taught, b Cap 
reaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be confiderd Con 
As for Example, — Thoſe who at firſt endeavour to lea i 
the Rule of Diviſion, are confounded or puzzPd by the mani the! 
Fold compariſon of the Diviſor and Dividend ; and they att ſo cl 
Furpriz'd to conſider how the Maſter that teaches them ſhall tber 
we able at one View, or at leaſt with very few, to comprehend Com 
the Connection of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in Y* © 
Jong Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students of thi ſake 
Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of Al *Y 
counts for ſome Months, comprehend many Operations wit Wa. 
eaſe in their Mind, which before they cou'd not take one b Mi 
Whence tis evident, that the Capacity of the Mind will adi 
mit of an Encreaſe. | lar, c 
5. If it ſhou'd farther be ask'd, whether the Capacity off For 
al Men cou'd be improv'd by the ſame Method? we me hic 
anſwer, That Experience has ſhown us, that all ſuch who c der's 
that way improve their Minds, have by it enlarg'd their C oy 


pacity; for there are ſome who, from their firſt Applicatio 
cou'd never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but amo N 
thoſe who are not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſon] tie 
make a ſwifter and greater Progreſs than others, ev'n ffol "a 

the beginning, whether this be the effect of the Nature © 1 
the Mind or the Body. 6 1 
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6. To come to the point it ſelf, whoever has a Deſire to 
enlarge the Capacity of his Mind, muft make it his endea- 
rour to have his Attention at his Command, ſo as to apply it 
when, and to what he pleaſes, which may be abtain'd by the 
Means propos'd in the former Chapter. For he that can- 
not be attentive to a Few, will much leſs be capable of un- 
derſtanding Many together, and not be confounded by the 
Multiplicity-of the Objects. 

7. But ſince the Capacity ofthe Mind, as we have ſeen, 
$a Faculty within us by Nature, xhatever we do to acquire 
it, as we ha ve expreſs'd it, comes only to this, that by fre- 
quent Exerciſe we render its Uſe eaſie to us. We muſt on- 
ly examine on what Objects it is chiefly exercis'd. 

8, Objects are of two kinds; one are Mathematical, the 
ether cannot be treated Mathematically. Whatever can” 
he examin'd in a Geometrical Method (which we ſhall deli- 
yer when we ſhall treat of the Method of Compoſition) are 
Mathematical; and of this kind are alt things of which we = 
ean have a perfect Knowledge, that is, whatever belongs, or 
relates to Modes. | | 

9. All who have apply'd themſelves to the enlarging the 
Capacity of the Mind, tell us, that it is acquir'd by the 
Confideration of theſe Things. And *tis certain, that in 
Arithmetic (to inftance on? part of the Mathematics for all) 
the manifold Parts of the Object are ſo diſtinctly noted, and 
ſo clearly perceiv*d,that provided the Attention be apply'd,. 
there is no manner of danger of our being confounded, In- 
Computation or Accompts, there are, firſt, as many Object; 
as Unites ; next, certain Names are impos'd (for Brevity's 
ake) on certain Collections of Unites, without producing 
any Confuſton, how great ſoever the Collection of Unites 
may be; as one Hundred, a Thouſand, an Hundred Thouſand, 
Million, &c. Laſtly, there are long Compariſons of Num- 
bers made in the groſs without coming to any one particu-- 
lar, or alone, hut of many collectively together, and at once. 
For whether we add or ſubſtract, multiply or divide, to 
Which all Arzthmetic is reduc'd, many Numbers are confi- 
der'd at once, except only the Number Two, which conſiſts 
only of two Unztes ; but in the Computation of that, there is 
not any need of- Art. a 

10. In Computation therefore, we exerciſe the Faculty of 
diſtinly underftanding many Things together, which we 
call the Capacity of Genius; for we ſhou'd ſtill remember, 
that this Capacity we ſpeak _ ought always to be join'd 

| 1 with 
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with this diſtinct Perception, ſince a confus'd Underftang- 


ing of Things is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truth, com! 
11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be Mathe.W ve (| 
matically diſcuſs d; and we ſhou'd in vain imagin, that in Met] 
theſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir'd ; for fl 5. 
tince we have ro clear Knowledge of particular Subftances, Ml tie $ 
much leſs can we know with Perſpicuity a Collection ofs th 
Subſtances together, we can only confider their Proper-M bling 
ties, and the Relations that there is hetween them, Idea 
12, Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be ren ftion 
der'd more capacious by the Conſideration of Gen and Wl fore 
Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Subſtances un- ¶ Kno 
der thoſe Heads, becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of un-Ml expr 
known Objects. ET 6, 
Enq 

CHAP. IV. — 

| a ore 
Of the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. WW: «: 

| lard. 


1. D Efore we proceed to the Laws of the Method of Re- b #: 

I ſolution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain Max- 7. 
ims on which they are built. The firſt is what we hare of a 
more than once taken notice of, viz. That we muſt conſider WM that 
Evidence in every Step or Degree of our Progreſſions in our Na- tte 
ſoning or Arguments; unleſs we wou'd run the Riſque of 8. 
falling into Error. | that 

2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we ought 10 MW havi 
Reaſon on thoſe Things only, of which we have tlear and perſyi- ¶ the 
guous Ideas; or on obſcure Things only ſo far as we know them, i into 
Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ought to be ¶ we b 
only converſant about the Properties and Modes of Subftan- WW neve 
ces and abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature of WM e, 
Things extreamly obſcure. = [7 

3. The third Maxim is, That we ought always to begin 9. 
from the ſimple and eaſie, and to dwell on them @ while, before I dg 
we proceed to Things compounded and more difficult : For ve W eaſe 
oughr firſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elle WM of o 
ey can never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compound: * 
ed, * 
4. Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of Law 
both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſition. For in both I ficul 
Methods are equally fequir'd Evidence in the Degrees 0! 
Steps of Progreſſion, choice of the Subject of our Enquire, 


and the Knowledge of Things ſimple before thoſe 1 
. 4 SS com- 
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compounded; as will appear from what follows. But now 
we ſhall proceed to thoſe Laws which are peculiar to the 
Method of Reſolution. 8 

5. The firſt is, That we muſt clearly and perfectly underſtand 
the State of the Queſtions propos d. If we propoſe any Thing 
25 the Subject of our Enquiry, it is necefſary to avoid ram- 
bling from the Point, chat we have a diftin Knowledge or 
dea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Que- 
tion be pro pos'd by others in certain Words, we onght, be- 
fore we proceed to the Solution, to have a diftin& and clear 
Knowledge of the meaning of every Word, in which it is 
expreſs'd. 3 

5 Having now a diftin Knowledge of the Subject of our 
Enquiry, and the Ideas which are contain'd in the Queſtion 
being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That with ſome 
ſorce and effort of the Mind, one or more middle Ideas muſt 
be diſcover*d, which ſhou'd be like a common Meaſure or Stan- 
lard,by whoſe help the Relations between the Ideas io be compar 4 
be found out. | 

7. But when the Queſtions are difficult,and ftand in need 
ofa long diſcuſhon, the third Law is, That we cut off all, 
that has no neceſſary Relation to the Truth ſought after from 
the Thing which is the Sub ject of our Conſideration, 

$, When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweft Bounds, . 
that is, when we diſtinctly perceive the Matter in diſpute, 
having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to it, 
the fourth Law is, That the compounded Queſtion be divided 
into Parts, and thoſe to be ſeparately confider'd in ſuch Order, that 
we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple Ideas, and 
never proceed io the more compounded, till we diſtintly know- 
the more ſimple, and by Reflection have render d them eafre 20 our 
Cnſideration. | 

9. When by Reflection we have obtain'd a diftin&t Know- 
ledge of all the Parts of the Queſtion, and manage it with 
aſe in our Minds, thus the fifth Law is, That certain Signs 
of our Ideas comprebended in eſtabliſhd Figures, or in ibe feweſt 
Words that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on 
Paper, left the Mind bave any more trouble about them. This 
Law ought chiefly to be obey d when the Queſtions are dif- 
ficult,and conſiſt of many Heads, tho? it be not unuſeful ev'n 
in thoſe that are more eaſie. By the help of this Law the 
Reaſoning is ſooner concluded, than if they were conceiv'd | 
in many Words and other Signs; and we thus likewiſe ſoo» 
ner diſcover the Connection of the Parts. | 
I 3 10. When 
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10, When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que 
ſtion are clear to us, and mark'd with compendious Signs 
and diſpos'd in Order, Then muſt the Ideas (by the jixtt 
Law) be compar'd mith each other, either by Reflection alone. 
by expreſs Words. When more Things than one are to be co 
Par d, the Memory and Judgment receive great Aſſiſtanct 
from Writing, which are-eahly otherwiſe confounded, an 
Ve can make but an ill Judgment of Things confus'd. 
11. If after we have compar'd all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
e have.committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what 
Ve leek; then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut off al 
the Propoſitions, which after — Examination we . find of 
Uſe rotbe Solut idm of tht; Queftion, then we may again proceed 
in the ſame Order in ibe reſt, which is deliver'd in the fix pre 
ceding Laws. 5 
12. If aſtzr we haye repeated this Examination as oſte 
as it is neceſſaty, nothing of what we have mark'd ſeems te 
conduce do che Solution of the Queftion, we muſt confeſ 
that, as to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, ſince whatever we cou'd 
diſcover in its Parts prove inſufficient to folve it. We ought 
therefore to throw it entirely aſide, or conſult ſome Perſon 
more knowing in the Subject, or better skill'd in Enquiries, 
13+ Theſe axe the Laws of the Method of Reſolution, all 
which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions ; for one or 
two of them are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe which 
conſiſt of but few Propoſſtions. But when. they are very 
much compounded and intricate, we muſt often come to 
the haft, and that to be repeated more than once. But 
this being a Matter of very great importance, we ſhall dil. 
courſe of them ſeparately in, ſeveral Chapters. 


- 


e 
Of the three Maxims on which all Method 
| | is built, 


” 


i E ſhall ſay nothing more than we have. already on 

TRE W the fir ſt Maxim about preſeruing Evidence in eve 
ry Step or Degree of Knowledge; but we cou'd not but ta ke 
Notice of it in this place, both to make appear the Con- 
nection of thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it cam 
not be too much inculcated to Men who have been us'd t 
give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure, "The 


. 
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2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
That we oug bt not to Reaſon on Things of which we baue no cleay 
Jes, or of obſcure Things, as far as they are-obſcure,” We muſt If 
not take: this Maxim in a Senſe that ſhou'd-exclude the Na- | 
ture of all Things which are yet anknown+to-us from;our 
Eaquiries ; for this* you d be directiy oppoſite to our De- 
fign, by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery. of 
Trotfs unksown to ue. : i 
3. But we are of Opinign, that a Philoſopher ought not 
to Reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe : the firſt is, 
That he onght not to chooſe ſuch Objects of his Contempla- 
tion, Which it is plain cannot be difcover'd by evident De- 
monſtrations. (1+) Thus, as ſeveral Geometricians have de- 
monſtrated, the ſquaring of the Circle, and the doubling the 
Cube, cannot be found out. (2.) Thus we cannot diſcover 
what is the inmoſt Nature of Things; all we can know of 
that, is, that Experience has ſhown us, that there do co- 
exiſt in Subſtances certain Properties: We ſhou'd there- 
fore reje& the Enquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider 
their Properties. (3.} If we cannot fiod out the inmoſt, or 
whole Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs muft 
we pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of that Supream Na- 
ture which created all the reſt, We may gather, as it were 
by Experience, from thoſe Properties which we fee in the. 
Creatures, that they are in the Creator, fince no body can 
give what he has not, yet we cannot conceive how all the 
real Properties of all Creatures can co-exiſt in God. - 
4+ The other Senſe of this. Maxim is, That no certain .- 
Conſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is un- 
known or uncertain» Tho” this be a Maxim allow'd by-al 
Philoſophers, both angient and modern, yet have they all | 
offended againft it, perſuading themſelves that they do | l 
know their Principles to be clear and certain, x hich yet are S | 
often very nncertain, and many times not known at all, 
Thus all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minds; | 
is the Property of Thinking; and therefore we cannot poſ- 
tively athrm, that there is any other in it; nor on the o- 
therſide, can we deny that there is, becauſe. there may be 
ſome, of which we are ignorant. 3 
4. But it is here neceſſary to take notice (leſt any one 
ſhou'd wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another 4 
Senſe) that what we ſay is not to be under ſtood as if we cou'd | 
not deny Contradictions. For *tis one thing to deny that 
any particular is not in a Subject beſides what we ſee, and 
; anòd- 
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another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and not be. 

the ſame Subject at the ſame Time. Thus we cannot affirm 
that there is nothing elſe in our Mind beſides the Faculty o 
Thinking, becauſe we diſcover nothing elſe in it; but we 
may without danger of Error, deny that the Mind, whilk it 
is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, ſince we *clearly per 
ceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falſe be bet 

5. To obſerve the ſecond Caution which we have men erer t 
tion'd, we muſt neceſſarily examine with our utmoſt Dil 2 | 
gence into the Principles laid down, before we proceed tg w2ht 
the Conſequences of them. We are taught by the thirMionif 
Maxim, That we muſt begin with the ſimple and eaſie Things 4 
and dwell on them ſome ti me, before we proceed 10 the compounde, 
and difficult, Thus to learn Ariibmetic, the Student muf 
be pertettly acquainted with, and fix in his Memory the 
ficſt four Rules of, Addition, Subtration, Multiplication and 
Diviſion, before he can to any purpoſe proceed to the Rule 


of Three, and the following Rules. hic! 
| ve he 
CHAP. VI. pos'c 


Of the firſt Rule of the Method of Reſolution N 
1. A LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of. 5: 

Relations, in which Perceptions we acquieſce, it i tion 
manifeſt, that when we enquire into any thing which is un- Hipp 
known to us, we only ſeek after an unknown Relation, ens, 
When therefore we ſay in the firft Rule, that we muſt perfetlyMUe 
and clearly know the State of the Queſtion propos*d ; "tis the w ſo 
ſame thing as if we ſhou'd tell you, that you are to take par- ſoo: 
ticular Care left you ſuppoſe that Relation the Object of Ev. 
your Enquiry, which does by no Means come under out Hea 
Conſideration ; for unleſs the ſought Relation be mark'd ſoo. 
with ſome certain Note, we ſhall neither know what we MY ON! 
ſeek, nor know it when found our, the 
2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and clearly known, nv | 
you may ſay, How can we then make any farther Enquiry ceſſ 
about it ? But then ſay we, can there be any Defire of know- Mo 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? ceſſ 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſ- 
farily to be diſtinguiſh'd from all things elſe, that we may ber. 
know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make . 
any Enquiry about it. No Queftion can ever be ſolv'd, 


whoſe Terms are not in ſome meafure known to us. T * 
or 
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vr Example, we enquire, What thoſe two Numbers are between 
which there is ſuch a Ke lation, as if you take a Unite from one, and 
l it to the other, they ſhall be equal ; but on the contrary, if you 
aid the Unite taken Hou the other, to that from which you ſus - 
rafted,the Number fhall be double to the other ? Tho? the Num- 
hers between which there is this Relation be not known, 
ret are they ſo far known, that that Relation ought to 
e between them, whence they are acknowledg'd as ſoon as 
erer they are found out. 

3. When a Queſtion is conceiv'd in Words, thoſe Words 
ght to he diſtinctly underſtood; or the Ideas which are 
fgnify'd by every Word ought to be thoroughly known to 
n All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be en- 
Whicely remov'd, left, for one Queſtion, as many ariſe as there 
re different Senſes of the Propoſition; nor can we appre- 
bend what Senſe he that propoſes it (if propos'd by another) 
gires his equivocal Propoſition, d . 

4. If we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words in 
Khich a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
we have given it a Solution in the Senſe in which it was pro- 
pos d, which often happens in general Queftions, and the 
occaſion of which is not ſufficiently known ; Thus we can 
only gheſs at the Places in old Authors, which cannot be 
ſolr'd but by the Series of the Context. | 
5. When we have render'd the Terms in which any Que- 
ton is conceiv'd as plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 

apply our Attention to the Conſideration of the Conditi- 
ons, if there be any in it. If we underftand not them, the 
(ueſtion remains obſcure z for they often ſhew us the way 
to ſolve the Queſtion. If there be none expreſs'd or under- 
ſtood, then is the Queſtion general, in which we muſt ob- 
ſerve thoſe Things which we have already deliver'd on that 
Head: But if the Conditions are not expreſs'd, but under- 
ood, tho? neceſſary, it can never be ſolv'd, if we have not the 
Opportunity of asking the Propoſer cf it what they are, If 
the Conditions added to tne Queſtion be ſuperfluous and of 


nv Uſe, they muſt be diftinguiſh'd from thoſe which are ne- 
eſſary ; for without this, we often run after things of no 


Moment, and leave thoſe which are of Importance and Ne- 
ceſſary, without any Notice. 

6. This Queſtion nay be propos'd — to find out two Num- 
bers, one of which defign'd by the Letter A, ſhall be two Unites 
greater than another deſign*d by the Letter B; ſo that taking a 


Unite from B, and adding it to A, A ſhall be doubled. * 
on- 


* 
* 1 
* 
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Condition of this Queftion is conceiv'd in the Words ſo that 
&c. thoſe therefore muſt have our Attention, becauſe wit 
out them the Queſtion is not underſtood. For the Queſtia! 
is not ſimply, how a Number may be found out greater þ 
two Unites than another, but ſuch Numbers in which tha 
occurs WLich is in the Condition, which are 7 and 5, 
7. The neceſſary Condition wou'd be omitted in th 
Queſtion, IWhether a Man, by putting bu Finger in his Fa. 
cou d be render*'d ſo immoveable, as not to be able to walk til | 
Finger be taken out of his Ear? A Queſtion propos'd in theſ 
Words wou'd be deny'd, becaufe the putting the Finger i 
the Ear cannot render any one immoveable. But this dif 
ficulty is remov'd by adding, That the Man jvall be ſoplac'd 
that his Arm ſhall embrace a ſolid fixt Pillar, when he puts 
Finger of that Arm into his Ear, gou” 
+ Farther, ſometimes there are idle Conditions annex 
to the Queſtion propos'd, which conduce nothing at all t 
the Matter; as if we ſhou'd propoſe, To make a Man, anoint 
ed with ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, not able 101i 


com 
ſtill, tho* be ſee not any thing that can move him, Shou'd an — 
one ſtop at, and conſider the meaning of this part, whichMjnov 
ſays, anointed with ſweet Oil, and crown'd with a Garland, han i 
wou'd ſpend his Pains to no purpoſe, fince thoſe Words have 
nothing to do with the Matter: But this is done by put tir. 
ting a Man into à Ship driven on by the Winds; or if be nuf 


fall from a Tower, or any other high place; for he will 
of neceſſity be moy'd, tho? he ſee not what it is that gives 
that Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter that doy 
not fall under the Senſe of _— 
9. Nor is this only to be regarded in ſuch Queftions as 
are only feign'd for the Exerciſe of the Mind, for the lik 
Caſes occur in Things drawn from the Critical Art, and 
from Natural Philoſophy, and all other Parts of Learning 
Thus if we examine, what any particular Werd does ſignify 
generally confider'd ? The Anſwer, tho? true, is very rarel 
of any Conſequence to the Solution of the particular Que» 
ftion of, what that Word does ſignify in any one certatnl zn 
place. If, therefore, any one detires to know the later, be x, 
ought not to propoſe the Queſtion in general Terms, but to ſay 
repeat the Place in which the Senſe of that Word, which 8 T1 
ſought, occurs; for Words often vary their Senſe by __ 
Situation to another, which when they ſtand alone, they do 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Explanation of the ſecond and third Rules 
of the Method of Reſolution. 


1 A LL Queſtions may be refer*d to two Kinds, or Sorts 3 
that is, Simple or Compounded. All that is neceſ- 
frily requir'd to the Solution of the firſt, is a diligent com- 
ariſon of the Ideas of which they are compos'd. Thus 
when *tis ſaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
lines that are drawn from its Centre to its —— 
ite equal: If any one doubt of the Matter of Fact, and 
gou'd enquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 
he need only compare the Idea of a Circle, with the Idea 
of this Property. | 
2. But Compounded Queftions cannot be ſolv'd without. 
comparing the Ideas of which *tis compos'd, with ſome third 
Idea, or many Ideas; for no Man can find out the un- 
known Relations, which are the Subject of his Enquiry, by 
an immediate Compariſon of the Ideas of the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd. There is, therefore, a Neceſſity of finding out ſome 
third Idea, or more, with which the Terms of the Queſtion 
muſt be compar'd; but theſe Ideas ought to be clear and 
perſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are 
compar'd with others. And hence is drawn the ſecond Rule 
of the Method of Reſolution. | 
3. Examples will make this Matter more plain, If this 
(Queſtion was propos'd, Ihe ther a Thief ought to ſuffer Death? 
vince the Idea of a Thief cannot be immediately compar'd 
with the laſt Puniſhment, no Natural Connexion being bes» 
tween thoſe two Ideas; ſo that the Idea of a Thief ſhou'd 
neceſſarily excite the Idea of that capital Puniſhment : We 
can't ſolve that Queſtion without the Intervention of ſome 
third Idea, with which both the others ſhou'd be compar'd, 
and that is of Vindicative Juſtice, or the Knowledge of the 
Law, And when we have made this Compariſon, we ſhall 
ay, 'tis Juſtice, for the good of the Commonwealth, that the 
Thief be put to Death, or undergo ſome milder Puniſh» 
ment. | 
4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whether a Boy of fifteen, 
being guilty of Thefr, ſhou'd be put 10 Death? The former 
Queſtion is contain'd in this; for we muſt firſt enquire, whes 
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ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether , ti: 
a Thief ſhou'd ſuffer in that manner. For unleſs the fr Co 
Queftion be ſoly*d, the later never can. But having found * 
by the Laws, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Law. . 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire, whetherM 77 
Thief of fifteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment. Her tag 
therefore, wou'd be another Compariſon, not of the B. 
with the Puniſhment, but of the Puniſhment that is to Her 
inflicted, with Juſtice, or the Law, Mi 
5. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeverMi! » 
ether Ideas, which muſt be compar'd, becauſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a ſimple Thing; but here, fo He 
the ſake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of ſuſtice a ſind the 
ple Idea, and of the higheſt Clearneſs and Perſpicuity. WM 5 
farther ſuppoſe, that there is no Enquiry into the CircunWci 
ſtances of the Fact, which yet med commonly come int of | 
the, Conſideration of the Thing. 1 cat 
6. But if the Queſtion was, I hat Puniſhment ſhou'd be il the 
flicted on Peter, who, without the Award of Law, had by fon Per 
taken away what he pretends is his due? Then, at firſt hearing 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration 4, 
(1.) We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really thi 
Creditor or not,of nim from whem he had taken this Thing 
in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to be compar'd wifi. 
the Bond, Writing, or other Inſtrument, if there he any, ot 
with the Affidavit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next wb 
we inuſt examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great 2 pou 
he pretends, which is by comparing his Oath with the Word de 
of the Deed, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Cc. (3.) W by! 
muſt enquire, whether he took it away, or not, (4.) Weg 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Ei; e 
dence muſt be compar'd with manifold Ideas to make out d. 
the. Truth. (5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laus con vb. 
dema all manner of Force on ſuch an Oceaſion, where ve 
muſt compare the Fact with the Words of the Law.(6.) Wha 2 
Puniſhment the Laws inflict on that Force, which we here ef c 
ſuppoſe to have been us'd, without the Intervention of the ¶ ere 
S-ntence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve th ¶ bor 
Queſtion, What Puniſhment Peter muſt undergo? We muſt g nes 
many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms oi ten 
the Queſtion. by 


7. But if in this Compariſon we take in Ideas that are 


not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger imaginaÞl? v WE 


Error, of which if any.oneTlip in, all the following Propo - Ne 
121 ſitions ige 
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ſtions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 
Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe; - 9027S, b 2728 
g. The third Rule is, To throw away — thing, from the 


Queſtion to be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong to tle 


Truth that is ſought after. This Rule is of manifeſt Ad vas- 
tage and Uſe; becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, either 
wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not what he ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his 
Mind a profitleſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, 
if we ſhou'd enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Fo- 
reigner, or what are the Laws of other Countries; on that 
Head or the like, tis plain, there cou'd nothing be drawh 
thence to the ſolution of the Queſtion. ä 5 

9. We make uſe of this Caution in Que ſtions that are con- 
ceiv'd in many Words, either by the Ignorance or. Deſign 
of him who propoſes them, to make them the more intri- 
cate; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never deſign'd to propoſe with Clearneſs and 


Perſpicuity» | - 
C HAP. VIII 4%; 
An Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſiłth and ſeventh 
Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 


l, Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd all that did not, or appear'd not neceffarily 
to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 
pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
de cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 
by the fourth Rule we are oblig'd (.) To divide the Cueſti- 
in into its. ſeveral Heads. (2.) To examine' thoſe Heads ſepa- 
pate ly, in ſuch a manner, ag to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 
the more fimple Ideas; (3.) and never to proceed to thoſe Heads 
which are more compounded, till we have hy our Conſideration 
made them more ſimple, perſpicubus, and eaſie to our ſelves, ' 
2. Theineceſhty of this Rule is manifeſt in the ſolution 
of compounded Queſtions ; for, firſt, if we confound the 
ſeveral Heads, we can never have diſtinct Ideas of them 
for Diſtinction and: Conſuſion are inconſiſtent, By that 
means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
they ought to be compar's o find out the Truth; which if 
ve ſhouꝰd otherwiſe hit on, t wou'd be more the Effect of 


Chance, than our Skill or Underſtandingg. TIER. 


3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of (ſeveral 
Ideas, tho*, generally ſpeaking, the fame Julgments\wilf not 


Free to ſ But if we form a Fenr enn 
. 2 1215 5475 . l N 4 


33 aud 91.1 4 . 5 y 
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Things mixt together, without conſidering. each ingly, w | 
eldo 


give a general Judgment of different — which is * 
tree from Error in ſome thing or other. e may diſcoreſi do 


That an Author has negletted this Rule, when, upon a dili 
gent peruſa} of his Works, we cannot (tho' the Argument Art 
He writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he ſays tn 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the Au tin 
,Cient as well as Modern Writers; who for that Reaſon are Pari 
Mot read without difficulty and pain. 
ä 4. The ſame Inconveniences ariſe from the neglect of the ¶ te. 
2 ſecond and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having rart 
Mid ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter, we ſhall only add 
Here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted wit 
the moxe ſimple Principles of the Queftion propos'd, ſo fai ger 
as to have them diſtinctly in our Minds, we never, in the 
lIeaſt Conſequences drawn from them, atfirm any thing con ni 
trary to them. On the contrary, when we take but a trau Tra 
| ment” View of the more ſimple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to thei de 
| more compounded, we ſurely forget them, and the laſt prorq i t 
often contradictory to the firfl. 8 
. The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom. come into ge 
Ve in any Art hut Algebra, Examples taken from whencalW 4. 
wou'd ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe; But they being yer 
too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, 20a no 
becauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame.” Rules can be- pre 
neficially be adapted to other Arts, we ſhall draw our Exam thy 
Ples elſewhere, ; St 07:75 7 the 
6. When we go about the ſolution of any propos'd Que pai 
ſtion, and to {et down in,Writing what ſeems to us, may pe and 
anſwer'd to it, it will be of the greateſt. uſe imaginable q 
-write the Heads of the Queſtion-down in the feweſt Word ye; 
that may be, eſpecially if they are many, left while we con u. 
der of one, the reſt, as it ofeey happens by the. multiplicity] gre 
of the Queſtions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this means ev off 
à happy Memory, which with difficulty retains many Heads ſtio 
wou id find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind -uniugwmbere 
with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Ca ſident 
bon of Particulars. Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts 
cCompounded and difficult Queſtion; Which muſt be col 
der id, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt cv | 
| monly ue muſt conſider ſome time before, wagdiſeoter 31 # 
then if we write nat all that down which hae ſom 
out, while we.ſeet others, that ſlips out of dur Memory. But 
becgzſe it gon de very troubleſome to write down wart 
© - Things; . Phe. the various Relations which are to be £0! 
der q; ma be & preis ꝗ by ſome certain Words. 4 
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47. Hence atiſe two Advantages which are not by any 
means to be defpis' d. The firft is, that before we write 
down more fully what we have found out on any Queſtion, 
either by Conſideration, or that help'd by Reading, by this 
i Act we eaſily conceive-the Order of the things to be writ- 
ken, and change ic with equal Eaſe, if perchance we find any 
ding amiſs in it: The other is, that both the Order and 
WParts-of ou? Treatiſe is ſo flxt in our Memory, by reading 
over ſometĩmes what we have written, that when we come 
afterwards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation, we do not de- 
att from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy of 
tur Conſideration. Otherwiſe, by having too great a Con- 
fdence in our Memory we fit down to write with our Or- 
ler and Hrads of. our Diſcourſe* only in our Mind, many: 
things which occur to us while we are writing, like thoſs 
which we have thought, inſenſibly divert us from the right 
Track which we delign'd to purſue, and make us omi; what 
xe ſhou'd have difeours'd* of, and meddle with thofe things 
which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. 


* 
— 


. 8, When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſs'd: 
the Order we have conceiv d with certain Marks and Signs, 
then, according to the ſixth Rule, we-diligently conſider e- 
very Propoſition that is to be examin'd. Fhere are, never” 
more than two Terms of one Propofition to be compaPd,be- 
fore we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. This 
thus found out, ſhou'd in few Words be written down; that 
the Memory ke unburthen'd of it, that we may without any 
Pains read over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, 
and what is the Connection of our Arguments. ö 
9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to he examin'd, and have not, however, found our 
what we ſonght; the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 
greater Application peruſe what we have wriften, and cut 
off whatever we find of no Uſe to the ſolution of the Que- 
ion ; and commands us then to examine any thing that 
may ſcem of Uſe, according to the former Method: For 
ve often, on the firſt View, imagine ſeveral Things to be 
plainly neceſſary to the ſolution of the Queſtion, eſpecially 
in thoſe which are intricate, which afterwards we find on 
our Experiments, by an accurate comparing of the Ideas, to 
of uo manner of Ufe ; and on the contrary, that ſome 
things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſti- 
on, on a repeating the Examination, to he of that Uſe, as to 
open the Way to our diſcovery of Truth. And this every 
Me will better know by Experience, than by any Examples 
drought from others. RY 10. Laſt- 


— — 
—— 
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10. Laſtly, If on a frequent Repetition we can diſcove 

no way of ſolving the Queſtion propos'd, we ought to daſh... 
it out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Or, if in our E: 
Enquiries we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it _ $ 
by which it can be ſolv'd, we ought to ſhew, that it is inſol. 3 
vable in its Nature,that no body throw away their Time any 


more about it. | 8 
11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is Pri: 
difficult: But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, Nu! 


and that all theſe Rules are not mad? uſe of in Truths more 
ealy to be diſcover'd, but only in thoſe which are more dif- i 
ticult and intricate, But it is much more difficult without thre 
this Method to find out the Truth, and to know it when 


diſcover'd, than to uſe this Method, and gather the Cer- 
tainty of our Diſcoveries. 


CHAT. © 
The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 


1. W hope *tis plain from the Compariſon we made 
„ V betweeen the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſe 
tion, in the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Com 
poſerron, That is, that after we have found out the Princi- 
*. ples of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek 
fome Order, by ' which the Connect ion of its Parts may be 
eaſily underſtood, and the Thing it ſelf ſo prov'd, that ha- 
ving granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſſary conſe- MI . 
quence grant alſo all that follows. va 
2. There has been no better Way found out than, that MW T 
the general Principles be firft propos'd, and if Neceffity re- 
quire, to be prov'd, and that their Conſequences be ſo di- I v 
ſpos'd, that thoſe which follow, ſeem to low as much as pol- WI 6, 
fibly they can from thoſe which went before. Befides the N | 
gaining by this means the Order and Force of a Demonſtra- 
tion, we avoid a great Inconvenience in teaching or convey- 1 
ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: 
For if we ſhou'd begin from Particulars to come at laſt to WM (4 
the Generals, we muſt be forc'd to repeat what we know of 1 
its general, when we ſpeak of every particular, becauſe 1 
without the Knowledge of the General, you can never have N 
a certain Knowledge of the Particular. ſi 
3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method WW 4 
can only be preſerv'd in thoſe Things whoſe Principles ve W «© 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geometry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtract Modes, of which 
our Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; but when 9 
= : qui 
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quiry is into Subſtances, as in Natural PhiloTophy, we cannot 


make uſe of the Method of Compoſition, becauſe the Kinds, 


of Subſtances are not known to us, nor can we. find out their 
inmoſt Eſſen ce. ; «SPE ho 

4. This Method of Compoſition has been by none ſo juftly and 
accurately obſerv'd hitherto,as by the Mathematzicians, whoſe 
Principles are perfectly known ; we can therefore draw its 
Rules from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry, 


6. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that cou'd be 


contradicted, they thought they cou'd obtain this chiefly by 


three Ways. 1.) By offering nothing but what was couched? - 


in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood, and for this Rea- 
ſon they always carefully define the Words they make uſe 
of; of which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
cou'd not be eontroverted by any one who anderſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of alt propound their Maxims or 
Axioms, which they demand to be granted them, as being 
ſelf-evident, and in need of no Proof. (3.) By proving de- 
monſtratively all their Conſequences, and for this Reaſon 
they only make ule of in their Arguments or Proofs of Defi. 
nitions, Axioms that have been granted, and Propaſi tions 
Which they have already prov'd, which are Principles to 
thoſe Things chat come laſt. IVT 
6. To theſe three Heads may be referr'd all the Ohſer- 
vations of the Geometrzcians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe 
Truths which they have diſcover'd. 

7. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of Definitions ; (1.) Ne- 
ver t1 uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaſt obſcure, without a De- 


finition. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of a very 


known Signification, or ſuch as kave been already explain d. 

8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, To allom no- 
thing for a Maxim or Axiom, but what is moſt evident. 

9. theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonftrations. 
(1.) To prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt 0bſcurity, and 
to admit nothing to the Demonſtrations of them but conſtituted 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propoſitions already prov'd, or the 
Conſtruftion of the Figure which is under Conſidegation, when any 


ſuch thing happens to be done. (2.) Never to abuſe the Am- 
biguity of @ iVord, by not affixing thoſe Definitions by which they + 


ere explain'd. © 

10. Theſeare Rules which the Geometricians have thought 
neceſſary to be obſerv'd, to give thoſe Truths which they 
delign'd to prove, the laſt and greateſt Evidence. 3 
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CHAP. BRAIT ATI 

The Explanation of the Rules of D fi WON I 


| ve! 
x, VV E have already diſcours'd of the cant 
| Names, but it be ing a thing of no ſmall Conſe. WM foi! 


quence, and without which the Geometrical Method cannot 
be underſtood, we ſhall add ſome few things on the ſame Sub- 4; 
jet, avoiding as much as poſſible a Repetition of what ve N 
have ſaid. N 

2. The firſt Rule forhids us admitting any Word that is 
the leaſt obſcure without a Definition. The Neceſſity of this 
Rule is built on this Foundation: I. That 10 prove any 
thing with Evidence, there is a neceſſity that what we ſay be per. 
fely underſtood. For how can that Demonſtration be evi- 
dent, which we do not fully underftand ? But there are a 
great many Words which cannot be perfect ly underſtood, un- 
leſs they are de fin'd, finc2 the Uſe of the Tongue from 
whence they are taken, have not fixt any certain and deter- 
minate Senſe upon them, and ſo leaves them obſcure ; as we 
may find in ſtudying the Art of ' Criticiſm, But when 
Words of this Nature are made uſe of in the delivering, 
eſpecially the Principles of Arts or Sciences, we underſtand 
neither the Principles themſelves, nor the Conſequences 
drawn from them, nor the Order of the Argumentation, or 
the Connection of the Propoſitions ; whence it follows, that 
we cannot certainly conclude, whether what is ſaid be true 
or falſe. ta 
3. II. The Definitions of Words has this Effect on our W me 
ſelves, that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with MW Su 
our ſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame: WW we 
Word. For when we have not a diſtin Notion of IW Su 
that Signification which we have at firſt given to IO a 
a Word, we are apt, by Inadvertence, to reced2 from I th 
it, eſpecially in long Diſputes, and when the Diſcourſe is IE th 
of things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occaſions we I. ir 
our ſelves are not ſufficiently conſcious of what we mean, be 

and of the Order of our Argumentation, much leſs can a- 
nother underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, bt 
their Signification makes a deeper Impreſſion on our Minds, W 
and by that we are the more eaſily brought into the right WM th 
Path, if in our Diſcourſe we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. te 
4. The ſecond Rule of Definitions forbids us to male uſe I 
of any Mords in them, whoſe Sig niffcation is not diſtinly known, 
N . Gr 
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 ;r already explain'd. The Reaſon of this is plain; for how 
as that which is obſcure be explain'd by what is obſcure ?. 
. But to avoid too great a multiplicity of Definitions, 
ve muſt never make uſe of obſcure Words but when you 
cannot find any others; elſe we ſhall be oblig'd to make De- 
fnitions of Definitions. 


p CHAT: I 7 
A Explanation of the Rules of Maxims, or Axioms: 


1, 4PHere are ſome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity 

T and Evidence, and ſo univerſally known, that as 
ſoon as we hear the Words that expreſs it, we perfectly know 
and allow their Truth,as, That Nothing cannot produce Some- 
thing. No Cauſe can give what it has not it ſelf. Theſe, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of Demonſtra- 
tion, becauſe no Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are, And whatever has not this Evidence, is not to 
be admitted as a Maxim. 

2. But we muſt be cautious of believing, that there is no- 
thing clear and evident, but that which bas never been 
deny'd, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old de- 
ny'd by the violence of ſome of the ancient Sects, eſpecially 
the Pyrrhonzans and Academics, which are now beyond Con- 
troverſie. For, ſnou'd the majority of Mankind conſpire to 
deny that One is leſs than Two, no Man in his Senſes can de- 
ny that Truth, ' . 

3. There are two Rules of Maxims or Axioms, which con- 
tain all that bzlongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever 
we plainly and evidently fee that any Attrioute agrees with any 
Subject, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger, than its Part, 
we have not need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subject, for the Mind to diſcover that the Ilea of the Attribute 
tas a Connection with the Idea of the Subjet ; we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of @ Maxim to ſuch a Propoſition, But 
this may be put into fewer Words. IWhatever Propoſition ex- 

Preſſes the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas, without the 
belp of the third, is an Axiom. I” 

4 The other Rule, oppoſite to the former, is thus ex- 
preſs'd. IWhen the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject 
ant ite Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of 
the Attribute tg the Subject, ſuch a Propoſition is not to be admit- 

ted as an Axiom, but muſt be demonſtrated by the help of other 
Ileas, In fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof 
of which requires ſome third Idea, beſides the Attribute and the 


1 Sub- 


2 
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Sub je , is not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which 465M © 
not ariſe from an ihmediateCompariſon of two Ideas, is no Axiom Ml 


net 

| 5% - # $} Ns © Vn 9 af 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. ne 
I, Here are two things requir'd' in a right 'Demonſtrath ho 


on; firſt, that every Propoſition of which it conſiſts, Ml wa: 
coniider'd leparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe. Ml Fil 
quences drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow Ml ©" 
rom them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Antecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, MW v t 
by following ſtrictiy the two Laws deliver'd in the gth Cha), MW pert 
2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted Ml £* 
except Definitions Which can be call'd in queſtion 3 or Ma: 
xims or Axioms, which muſt always he evident; or Propoſi- 
tions already demonſtrated, which by De monſirution are freed o- 
from all Doubts, or the Conſtruction of Figures, ifwe make i 
uſe of any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- 
ct ice, all the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free Nane 
from any manner of Doubt, ſince we can by that Rule make M 4 
ule of only thoſe things which we have reckon'd up, it, 
3. The Conſequences likewiſe will be truly drawn, if ve MW. 
ſin not againft the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all Wl Ha 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his Wins 
Wits can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from a+ W *T 
nother, or is contain'd in another, if he have a- perfect Knows 
ledge of both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that ate Not 
made, depend on Words ill under ſtood; thoſe that are not fo, ¶ fire 


are ſo evident and obvious, that no Man of a found Head 75. 
can fall into them. * 


4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Not Nen 
drove a thing to be wue, without giving the Reaſon of that Truth. I tri 
I. Not to prove that whi. h does not need à Proof. III. Not t0 argue ver 
from Impoſſibiliiy. IV. Not demonſirate by Reaſons 100 far fetch i. yo 


"The Fourth Part of LOG. I 
ye 14s — mY 
| Of the Socratic Method of Diſputing. & 


1. Ulnce tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man is to bnd out him, 
tte Truth, and to convey the Truth chus found out to others 3.3 It; 
| not to make a vain ſhow of his own, and expoſe the flowne!s 


Apprehenſion of another: It follows, that the Art of Squadling, which be 
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{long obtain'd in the Schools, and which only Mr. Loek condemns under 
he Name of Logic, and which has nothing in it but an empty Oſtentation 
of Wit, is abſolutely unworthy of a Man of Wiſdom, Bur fince Truth 
cannot be diſtinctly known or prov'd without Art, it 1s neceſſary to do this 
rightly, that we apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of this Art. Tis often, like- 
wiſe, neceſſary to ſilence the Sophiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 
that, of which they are realy ignorant, to make uſe of a great deal ot Di- 
n that by making them ſee their Ignorance, they may be better in- 
brm'd. 

2, Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe Sophiſts, 
was never more plagu'd with them than about the Time ot Socrates,when 
Philoſophy began to find a more than uſual Cultivation, This great Man, 
form'd by Nature for the confounding the Pride of this fort ot Men, has 
ſhewn us a Way, by which we may attain the ſame End againſt them in 
our Times, it they happen to fall in dur Way: And tho' this Way ought 
to have been purſu'd by former Ages, yet has it been entirely neglected ; 


perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming to know more than we realy do, had 


got the Aſcendant of the Followers of Socrates themſelves, which made 
them take to the ſubtile Arts of the Sophiſts, and re ject the moſt admirable 
Method of a Man of that conſummate Wiſdom. 

But we — to revive With ſome ſhort Explanations this Me- 
thod, both in conſideration of the Reaſon we have given, and alſo becauſe 
it is moſt agreeable to that Candour and Sincerity which every honeſt 
Man ought to profeſs, *Tis true, this Method requires a Genius, and A- 


cuteneſs of Wit; but without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any 


other Art be provided for extempore Diſputes. : 
4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to make uſe of 


it, To conduct — in ſuch a manner, as if he de ſi d to learn ſome» 
om 


thing of him with w e argues, And indeed, every one of us ought 
to have a Diſpoſition to hear and allow the Truth, let it come from what 
Hand ſoever. Nor ought any Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as to 
imagine he cannot be intorm'd by another, or at leaſt be excited to think ot 
2 Thing of which perhaps he thought not before. But beſides that, every 
Man owes this Duty to himſelt, ſuch a Di ſpoſition of Mind, which appears 
ine Coustenance and Words, is moſt adapted to create in the Minds of 
hoſe who hear us, an Opinion of our Moleſty, which goes a great and 
ſure Way to perſuade them, 

5. Seconely, Before we proceed to any Objections, We onght, if the 
Perſon with whom we argue, makes uſe of any obſcure or doubtful Words, 
to ark bim to explain what he means by them: For it often happens, chat 
Men have us'd themſelves to ſome Words which they do not perfectly un- 
cerſtand themſelves ; and then they will, by ſuch modeſt Queltions, diſcos 
ver their Ignorance much better, than by a direct Oppoſition, which oſten 
raiſes the Paſſions, If the Perſon happen to be a Man of Sincerity, and 
Lover of Truth, he will own, that he did not ſufficiently underſtand the 
Mater, and then the Diſpute is at an end, But if we meet with a perti. 
dacious and obſtinate Perſon, who will obrrude his Words upon us with- 
out detining them, we ought to proceed no farther in the Diſpure, till he 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him with lit- 
le veſtions, not as the effect of his want of Skill in Arguing, butour duly 
— of Apprehenfion of what he underſtands and delivers in his Speech, 
oy mean while, we muſt not admit any one thing that is obſcure, tho” 
r ir up his Anger ; which yet may bedone by a happy Adreſs, of telling 

'M, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we firſt ought to know 


5 


It : 0 . . , . 2 4 
; lince no Man in his Senſes can give his Aﬀent to a Propoſition which 


be does aot underſtand, Bur if we can by no means prevail wich him to 


ſpeak 
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ſpetk plainly; we muſt put an Eud to the Diſpute; for thence 'tis evident 
that he knows not what he won'd be at. By this means, thoſe that hear 
us will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of things which he does not 
underſtand, and many Times leaves 2 Stivg in the Mind of a Man other: 
wiſe too pertinacious, =» DRE | | 

6. Thirdly, Tt we bring him at 14S to fpeak-plzinly and clearly what 
he means, We mwſt ark bh Breton on he Particulars of all the Parts 
of the Dectint he advances, and their : Conſequences; not as reproving: 
them, but for a fuller and more clear Information of the Matter ; ſo that 


he ſhou'd Apr the Triſtruttor, ind we The Learners: The Abſurdity of 


the Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſtions, if it labour with any much 
detter than by an peu Oppoſition, provided it be done With Dexterity, 
and the Queſt ions 1 and be obtig'd feveral Times to repest 
the ſame thing, leſt he ſhow'd aſter ward deny Par be had ſaid ſo. Here, 
That the Explanation may bs the more ample; it weu'd not be amiſs to 
make ute of Examples andSimilitudes, and ask him, whether he meaty 
this, or that? The more copious we are in this Particular, the more evi- 
dent Will the Faifiry of 8 ape 2 7% 

- 77 The perfpicuous Expoſit ion of any Doctrine, withꝭĩts Conſequenices, 
if ir be not true, ſhows generally its Abſurdity: But if this be not ſu- 
ficient, then we muſt ask him, on what Arguments or Prooft he builds 
bis Opinion; and we mult uſe the ſame Conduct in regard of the Arguz 
ments as ta the other Parts, We are to enquire of him with whom' we 
diſpute, as if we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of which we zre 
ignorant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In ſhort, we 
muſt hear the whole Scries of his Argumentation in ſuch a manner, that 
there remaiu no Difficulty either in underſtanding his Do&rive, or the 
Foundation on which it is built, ___._ ++ © | ol £4, 

2 8,-When we have dane this with ditigence, the Perſon who propoſes 


is Doctrine, mult plainly ſee its Falfty, or on what Proofs it depends. It 


Paſſion blind his Eyes, yet the Hearers will exenſe any farther Diſpute 
wich a Man who is Angry, that we receive not his Opinion, tho” labour- 
ing with Abſurdity, . 

9. We [hall give one Example of this Method on a Modern Controver- 
dy which it will be better explain'd, betwixt a Themiſt and another, 
ſput ing upon the Ethcacy of the Divine Providence. | 
10. A, 1 wonder you are ſo obſtinate, as to deny that God has an Ef- 

racious Operation in the Sins of Men, which the Scraptaures in man) 

places ſo openly and plainly teſtify. | , 

B. Tonly deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Perhaps my Dul- 

neſs makes that 2 Difhculty to me, which is obvious to another, But I 

wou'd willingly be inform*d by you, becauſe T cap neither believe, nor con- 
demn what I do not underſtand ; whar,theretore,do you mean by an Eſpice- 

cious Operation in the Sins of Men ? do you mean that he makes them 5 

A. Far be it from me, for ſo God wou'd be the Author of Sin. 1 
Mun commits Sin, nv God, | 1 
B. Do you mean, that God makes Mex to commit Sin, or forces Men 
commit Sin? | | God wy 
A. Iwot'd not have expreſs d thi, in ſo rude a manner; but God, h be 
dark und unknown manner, jo permits Jin, that it muſt weceſſurity 
committed. a | 5 
. You us'd before the Word Operaticn, now you uſe Permit; prays 
do they mean the ſame thing? . ; Load 
A. Theſe Words do mot abſolutely mean the ſame thing, but 19) * 
be jcin'd together, fo that what God. does ſhou'd be call d an x | 

permiſon ; for Gad neither makes Sin, nor does be mph) permit tte 


— CY 


B, You, 
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Z. You, therefore, mean that God permits ſomething, and does ſome- 
thing, ſo that Sin neceſſarily follows? ä . | 
A. That hat I mean, 3 3 

B. rerhaps then God does in this, What he does who cutting down the 
pykes, lets the Waters in to overflow the Fields. For he does ſomerhing- 
in breaking the Dyke, and he permits ſomething in ſuffering the Sea te 
paſs through the Breach. ,. | A TT RE ET 

A. My Mind cou'd nat have been expreſs'd by a more bappy Similitude, 
* B, hut, according to our common way ot Speaking, we thou'd fay, that 

be who made a Breack in the Dyke, had let in che Waters; nor wou'ꝗ any 
one accuſe the Dyke or the Sea of any manner of Fault; but you, it 1 mi- 
fake you not, accuſe Man of the Fault, and ſay Man, not God, committed 
the din. W herefore, your effcaczous Permiffion ſee ms uninte lligible to me. 
A. Do you not obſerve, that as to the Thangs themſelves, there ib 4 veſt 
difference between them? For Men are endow'd with Under ſt unding and 
Will, rhich the Dyke and the Sea have not; and for that Reaſon, that 1 
init in the Man, "which ts nt jo in the Sea and the Dyke. 2 
3. But I ask of you, whether that which God docs or fermits, has that 
Eficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe us'd) that Men can no more not. 
Sin when chat has ofder'd it, than the Sea not overflow the Fields through 
the Breach which affords a tree Paſlage ? . 
A. Tou have my Meaning ? : x 
J. According” therefore to you, there is the ſame Relation in that Senſe , 
between God and Sin, as there is between the Man who made a Breach in 
the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of the Fields, Wo 
A. There uu, as to the Event, for both are equally neceſſary. | 
. The. Action therefore of both, according to the Cuſtom of Speech, may 
de expreſs'd in the ſame manner: That is, — as he who broke down the. 
bre is call'd the Cauſe of the Loſs of the Fields,becauſe he aid that Which 
; WY ecefſarily produc'd that Loſs; fo God is the Author of Sin, ſince he ha$ 
ut Man under aneceſſity ot Sinning. Cc 
A. Iiold yon before, that I will not make uſe of thoſe rude Expreſheong> 

B. But either I do not underſtand hat you ſay, o it comès to that 
Point ; for we mult not regard the empty tounds. ot Words, which fipaity? 
nothinę, but mind the Ideas ro which they are annex d. q WEx 

A. What, you'l preſcribe Rules to me of Speaking; as if I did not know» ** 


hom to hold 4 Di ſcuu-/ſe. LY 1 3 | | ect . 
this, there muſt be an end oft ante ans 


— —v— 


ts 


1 11. It the Dialog ue once comes to wit 
dence ic will appeay, that he (de gd by the Letter A) either knows dg. 
, What he INEANS or, elic has a gie ter regard to Words than Thin I, Tho 4+; 5 
1 Wi Opinion is look'd 6n as ſufficiently contuted, which its Defender Is ham 
bb expreſs in clear and. intelligible Words. Having in the imer Die 
Laue ſutieiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, to explain the J | 
» WH chall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute apuin,, +. -, * > r 
0 tz. A. Iou ſufficicntly underſtand, that my Opinion i, that God has fo 
do with Ev:l- # . | ness | 
0wee Evil; thus he i not a meer. bare&Spetatui „but is ſo far an Agent, 
„ e ating. Man commit e oa 
It God did nothing, iges cd nor the S in be committed. 5 
+ What ? do you believe that Man alohe cannot violate Laws? 
A, That be cas, I deny, when I deny, that any thing can be done nit ß - 
Fer 
Goa, theretore, helps us to do wie 1 ame manner, as he 
I {ps us to do wall! gere M | * 


a i (756 miſtake, for in Evil we maſt diſtinguiſh the Acionnd he FE 7 


| hs. > A 
. ** 
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's of the Action. God helps ws io the doing the Aftion;but act to be 
. Ir . Vice. bon of 
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Let. i either knows not What he means, or makes G 
eee N ' 
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Neighbour ? 


this particular; that the mph, and the thruſting was produc'd by bot 


A. Dont you know,that God's Ways are not our 
_ Qurs ? Salt the Put complain, that it was not m 
_— 2 | | 
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Vice. But in good Actions be helps ws to the Good that is in the Aalon 
B. I beg you, intorm me, what you mean by the Words an Action. 3 
what by — cena pore of an — — IR / 
A. Iwill make it plain to you by this Example: In the hat | 
Neighbour, there is he Aion of The — in it ſelf is — 
and is only call d bad, when directed to an unlawful Object, and go. d wh 
to a lawful, Next, there is the Relation o that Action to the Object. bi 
55 Evil. God does not concur to this Relation, the there is a neceſſity 
hu concurring to the Action, without which it cou'd not be done, 
B. By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God firſt genera 
in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general; which is in ic ſelf neither Ge 
nor Evil: Then there comes another Relation of the Hatred to the Obje 
as in the Example to our Neighbour, Do I underſtand you? 
A. Partly you do, but not entirely; for I do not think there is any ſa 
Exiſtence as Hatred in general, which ſhow'd afterwards be determin's 
a certain Object; this is contrary to Experience, 
B. Does Gud then create that very Hatred that is directed againſt ( 


A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but not the Relation, 

B, But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation? 

A. Not at all; for the very mement that #t is created in our Mp 
tis the Hatred of our Neighbour. 

B. According, therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Hatred which e 
exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, that it cannot be ſepa 
ted or diltingui{h'd from it but by Abſtraction, 

A. He dots fa. | | | 

B. Can this Hatred, rhus generated in the Mind of Man, be by the M 
directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Example? 

A. It cansot; for the Attion of God being paſt, the certain Event mt 
neceſſarily follow, | 

B. I beſcech you, Sir, if a Man ſhou'd put a Burthen on-anothers Shou 
der, which he that bore ir cou'd not afterwards throw off, and by th 
means he ſhou'd break his Ribbs, wou'd not he that pur on ſuch a Burthe 
be look'd on as the breaker of his Ribbs, if he had known the Event 
his Action? 

A. Moſt certainly: | X ; 

B. Shou'd a Man puſh another, walking by à River-fide, into the W 
ter, who ſhou'd there be drown'd, ſhou'd we not ſay that he who thru 
kim in drown'd him? 
A, Certainly. . l 

B. Yet chere are ſome Men who wou'd ſay, that yon are in an Error 


but not the breaking the Ribbe, and the drow ning, as God generates . 
tred which is directed againſt our Neighbour Without that hae wo 
A. 'Tu indeed, moſt evident, that the Men inſtane d, were g 94 | 
Fracture and the Drowning ; but the matter u ctherwz e with _ wp - 
not oblig'd to give an account to poor miſerable Men of wAdminijir — 
B. But it he did What you wou'd wickedly perſuade us, either — 7 
ners mult be acquirred of any Crime, or God himſeif who compe® 


Sins, condem'd, Ways, nor his Though 


ade in ſuch and ſued 


. kn he Thomiſt (noted bi! 
13. Hence ir is ev dent to all that hear it, that the 4. 3 ot Sil 


be End of L O GIG 


